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PREFACE. 


Tins book contains the substance of lectures deliveied at 
Oxford in 1874 and 1875 to candidates foi Honouis in Classics 
at the First Public Examination, upon the presciibed subject 
of ‘ the Elements of Comparative Philology as applied to the 
illustration of Gieek and Latin Inflections,’ and therefore does 
not profess to deal with more than a very limited portion of 
the wide field covered by the Science of Language In the 
collide of my lectures I was often mpfc by the difficulty of 
i ecomineiiding to pupils any English text-book that would give 
them in a compact and accessible foim the means of preparing 
the subject for themselves 1 , and I had hoped that the want thus 
felt might have been supplied for our students by the Oxfoid 
Piofessoi of Comparative Philology So long as there was any 
piospect of help from that quarter, it would have been pre¬ 
sumptuous in me to come forwaid But Professor Max Muller 
was unable to spare time from more important labours, and 
the preparation of this Manual was perforce entrusted to very 
inferior hands 

As to the educational value of the limited area of philolo¬ 
gical study which is here surveyed, I am aware that opinions 

1 Since this was written, Mr Peile’s' Primer of Philology’ (Macmillan) 
has provided beginners with an admirable little introduction to the study 
of Comparative Philology 



differ It is said, for example, that a study ot the forms of 
Greek and Latin woids is a mere effort of memory, testing 
neither the reflective poweis nor the application of deductive 
method, and theiefoie not woitli mti oducing us a sepal ate 
subject into the cuiriculum of study for Classical Examinations 
at Oxfoid It might, I think, he asseited wifli equal tiuth 
that, inasmuch as some acquaintance with the histoiy of (heck 
and Latin Inflections as lead m tlie light of Comparative Pin 
lology is e o scntial to an intelligent stud) of the giamnm oi 
those languages, some knowledge ot the elements of that science 
might f.uily be exacted fiom all candidates toi classical honouis 
I am not Iiowevu concetucd with a defence of the study of 
Compaiative Philology Its honings upon some of the most 
mteiestmg pioblcms of cthnologv, of histoi), and of uligiou 
aie too well known to leqime iv-antion, and if a mcic know 
lodge of the f01 ms of two 01 inoic languages seems to can) 
the student hut a little \u> towaids these lugliei legmus of the 
sen nee, it must be lemembtiol that such elementaly know¬ 
ledge, small at hist and giadually and caufully extended, is 
the only sine foundition ten moie advanced lcseaich, with¬ 
out which all enquii) into lughei problems may lose itself in 
a wilderness of conjecture I believe that a minute stud) 
and compaiison of the foims of two such languages as classical 
Gieek and Latin, 01 of tw r o 01 moie among the languages of 
modern Europe, with a due tompiehension of the laws of 
phonetic change that have opeiated to pioduce existing 
divergences fiom common forms, is the best possible pie- 
paiation for an adequate grasp of any of the highei pioblemfe 
into which the science of language enters It has an interest 
too m itself, the interest of tiacing m diffeient languages 
the divergence, und r regular processes of phonetic change, 
of words and foims common to them all, the interest of 
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detecting meaning and force ui much that appears at fust 
bight aibitraiy and unmeaning, above all, the interest of 
watching the life of # a language and its perpetual growth and 
change in the mouths of those who speak or have spoken it 
No apolog\, l think, is needed loi any attempt to lay in the 
minds of bo)s 01 young men the Inundation, however limited, 
of such a study 

The anangemeiit which I have adopted is that which has 
been found most eonvenn nt foi teaching puiposes In its mam 

outlines it is the same as that adopted by Sihleither in his 
‘Compendium dci Vcigh ichcndcn Ginmmatik/ and by teachers 
m the schools of Genmury, it [ may judge fiom a useful little 
sutnniaiy entitled ‘ Sprachwi^senschaftltclie Kinleitung m das 
(iinchisthe und Latcihische, fui obeie Gymiiasinlel issen/by 
Piofcwn Baui of Maulbionn 1 Tt will be obseived that the 
mums iefciied to below as of leading authority aie (unless 
England has by this time establish d a claim to Piofessor 
Ma\ Milliei) mainl} Guman, and it is uot too much to say 
that at present Comparative Philology cannot be thoioughly 
studied without at least a model ate acquaintance with the 
Geiman language But the best German philological works 
(to say nothing of then si/e and cost) aie often, from the very 
exhaustiveness of then tieatment, only confusing to beginners, 
who lequne a smaller anay of iacts more simply and clearly 
ananged And valuable as aie the translations into English 
of such woiks as JBopp's ‘Comparative Grammar/ Curtins' 

‘ Principles of Etymology' or ‘ The Verb/ or Schleicher's 
‘Compendium/ to the advanced student or teacher, they are 
both m quantity and quality above the requirements of the 
schoolboy or the undergraduate during the first period of his 

1 Accessible to English readers m a translation by Messrs C Kegan Paul 
and E D Stone (H S King and Co, 1876) 
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University life: to serve whom is the less ambitious, but I trust 
not less useful aim, of the present work. 

I have still to admit, and to claim indulgence for, an imperfect 
knowledge of the Sanskrit foims necessary for the illustration 
of corresponding forms m Greek and Latin But in prepa¬ 
ration for the second edition (1877) the work had the advantage 
of revision (so far as the Sanskrit forms are concerned) by 
Professor Max Muller, and the present edition has had the 
additional advantage of supervision by Mr D B Monro Their 
united authority may command a confidence that otherwise 
would be beyond my reach To secure a uniform system of 
transliteration from Sanskut to Roman chaiacter, I have given 
below a Table of the De van agar i letter s with their equivalents 
as employed m this book Of the two alternative modes of 
representing the 'palatal' and ‘ceiebral’ mutes given 111 Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller’s own table, I had in the second edition 
adopted that which represents them by the ‘guttural’ and 
‘dental’ characters respectively in a different type, eg k, kh 
(guttural), k, kh (palatal), t, th (dental), t, th (cerebial) but 
it now seems to be on the whole more convenient to follow the 
ma c inty of German philologists 111 the employment of a uniform 
type, and to represent the ‘ palatal ’ mutes by 0, oh (tenue#), j, jh 
(mediae) , the ‘ cerebral' mutes by th, d, dh , and the palatal 
sibilant by <} The employment of j in this connection involves 
its abandonment m Latin words as the expression of the 
consonantal (semivowel) Bound of i, which corresponds not to 
the palatal media (wf, j), but to the palatal ‘spirant’ (u, y) 
and, though the convenience (as with «, v) of two distinct 
characters for two distinct sounds is thus sacrificed, the mis¬ 
leading associations of the English pronunciation of j in e g. 
judex (index) are thereby avoided As a representative of the 
Sanskrit palatal media, / retains something nearly approaching 
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its English pronunciation In column V of the table on p 42 
will be found stated the probable pronunciation of the letters 
of the Roman alphabet, and where this differs from the 
English pronunciation of the same letters (as m the vowels 
a , e, 1 , «, the consonants c , <7 before e, 1 , and the semivowels 
j , v), the Roman, not the English, pronunciation is presumed 
in all Latin words cited With this caution, I hope that any 
confusion as to the relation between the letters in question 
and the sounds represented by them, into which English usage 
might lead us, may be avoided 

F01 collections and hints towards the preparation of this 
edition I have to thank, among others, an American cor¬ 
respondent (Mr J E Goodrich, Burlington, USA) who 
has pointed out some typographical errors in the previous 
edition But my chief debt has been to Mr D B Monro, 
Vice-Pi ovost of Oriel College, who has most kindly looked 
through the whole book m its second edition, and many of the 
pi oof-sheets for the third, and has favouied me with many 
valuable corrections and suggestions Some of these are acknow¬ 
ledged where they occur, but their sum-total exceeds the limits 
of due acknowledgment IWe who best know Mr Mon To's 
calibre as a scholar and philologist will be most ready to 
believe that any advantage m consistency, clearness, or accuracy 
which the present edition may have over its predecessor, is due 
to him, and l&st willing to lay at his door the responsibility 
for any faults or inaccuracies that still remain To the Dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press I need only repeat my thanks 
for care taken and courtesy shown m all arrangements for 
publication 

T L.P. 


New College, Oxford, 1882 




Table of the Devanagan Sanskrit Alphabet, with the corresponding Roman characters employed m transliteration 
of Sanskrit Words (adapted from Max Muller’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners’) 



unmodified Nasal (Anus\ara), m 
Unmodified Sibilant (Visarga), h 

Each vowel (except sl gnx, the first uut.ol, the second used when ,t follows 
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CHAPTER I 


Introductory 

The mam object of the present work, as indicated by its title, Objeri 
is the philological explanation of the Inflections in Greek and 
Latin For the purposes, however, of such explanation it is 
necessary to presume a ceitain acquaintance with the main re¬ 
sults of the Science of Language or Comparative Philology, and 
with the terms commonly m use among philologists, and we 
must begin with understanding, (i) the general classification of PreUgh 
Languages, and the place in the history of human speech of 
those languages with which we are immediately concerned, viz. 

Greek and Latin; (2) the classification of Sounds and the letters 
by which they are represented, and of the processes of change 
which sounds have undergone in human speech, (3) the con¬ 
stituent elements of language—1 e ‘roots’ or simplest forms, 
and formative elements, including Inflections Into questions 
of the origin of language, and the connection between its sim¬ 
plest discoverable forms and the ideas expressed by them, we need 
not enter The balance between the two extreme views of lan¬ 
guage as a conventional 1 production—a view based upon the 

1 The view that language ia*‘conventional,’ in the sense that people 
meet or ever met together to deliberate on the meaning and changes of 
words, is of course easily ridiculed. The term, however, may also be 
applied to language in opposition to the idea that there is any necessary 
connection between words or ' roots ’ and the ideas signified by them, or 
that there are organic forces of growth in speech itself which, by »0tne 
mysterious natural process, without human agency, produce new material 
and alter old These ideas exercise a kind of fascination over some 
students of language, but it is reasonably maintained that spoken lan¬ 
guage (as distinct from the family of language implanted in man) is an 


A M. 
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wwfon apparent meaninglessness of its formal elements—and language 
»mid as an organic being, producing those formal elements by vn tue of 
iguaffe a mysterious principle of growth inherent,in its nature, has been 
l6Ce *" clearly drawn by Piofessor Max Mullei in those Lectures on the 
Science of Language 1 , 'to whose world-wide popularity (it has 
been well said) Comparative Philology owes its present position 
and its present charm ’ and for this question, with others that 
relate to the aim and methods of Comparative Philology, we 
cannot do better than refer to a book which for every English 
student of that science should be the avenue by which he 
approaches it But we may examine the relation of Latin and 
Gieek words to each othei or to Sanskrit, or tiaco the hibtoiy of 
varying forms in any one language, without touching such ques¬ 
tions as that of the Onomatopoeic 01 Inteijectional origin of 
human speech (the ‘Bow-Wow' and ‘Pooh-Pooh’ theories of 
Professor Max Mullet), or deciding whether language arose fiom 
imitations of cries and sounds (as it often does in the nursery) 
or from exclamations expressive of pleasure or pam 01 other 
emotions of mind or body The furthest researches into the 
history of language and the utmost possible analysis of written 
or spoken languages bung us to certain primitive and ele¬ 
mentary combinations of sounds which we call ‘loots,’ but 
we cannot aruve with any certainty even at the ultimate form 
of these roots The earliest traceable condition of that ‘ Indo- 


extemal medium of communication, learnt in childhood by mere imitation, 
and not inherited as a race characteristic, or independently produced by 
each individual with Ins mental and bodily growth The acquisition by 
each individual of his own language in childhood is the gradual accumula¬ 
tion, by imitation of those around him, of a stock of signs, which are so far 
arbitrary and ‘conventional,' m that each ib bound to 1 the idea signified 
only by a tie of mental association, and not by any natural and necessary 
connection ‘Language* is not a faculty or capacity, but a developed 
result, and the assumption that man is gifted at his birth not only with 
the capacity, but also with its elaborated results, is a theory, not of a 
Divine, but of a ‘ miraculous ’ origin of speech 

The question of the Nature and Origin of Language is treated in a 
popular form by Prof Whitney in his * Life and Growth of Language ’ (see 
especially ch xiv) He assigns a more important place to the * imitative ’ 
or ‘onomatopoeic’ principle than some philologists allow, but on a ques¬ 
tion of this nature much latitude of opinion is possible, and his remarks are 
very suggestive and instructive 

1 See Lectures, Senes I, Lect. v on 'Comnarative * 
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European * speech, of which (as we shall see) Sanskrit, Greek, ( 
and Latin, with the other languages comprised under that term, 
are dialectical varieties, is evidently far lemoved from the 
primeval time when language first arose—as is clear, among 
other reasons, from its highly developed vowel-system, and the 
employment of vowel change rather than the earlier and simpler 
method of reduplication 1 to express modifications of ideas: and 
therefore speculations as to the connection between its elements 
and the ideas expressed by them can be of little use for the 
purposes of a science which (as Professor Max Muller points out) 
collects facts and accounts for these facts as far as possible. It 
is at least piobable that language owes its origin to a com¬ 
bination of mutational and interactional sounds for it is 
difficult to assign any other origin to speech, and the pheno¬ 
mena of dawning speech in infants point to this as one natural 
ougin for conscious sound but the existing materials of lan¬ 
guage, with winch alone Philology has to do, give us no data 
upon which to base any calculations as to the exact mode in 
which such growth of speech began Passing by, therefore, 
such questions, we may proceed to the consideration of the 
points alieady mentioned as introductory to the explanation of 
Greek and Latin Inflections, viz the classification of languages, 
the classification of sounds, the changes and modifications of 
sounds, and the elements of word-formation These will occupy 
the next four chapters, and the discussion of Inflections properly 
so called will follow m chap vi. 

1 On this point consult Peile's ‘Introduction to Greek and Latm 
Etymology,’ pp i£3 sqq (3rd edition), and see below, ch iv 
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Classification of Languagfs 

Greek and Latin are ‘inflectional’ languages of the ‘Indo 
European ’ family These terms lefei to a double classification 
viz. (a) morphological, according to the mode in which modifi¬ 
cations of ideas are expressed by combination of primitive 
elements, (h) genealogical , according to similarity of gram¬ 
matical forms 

(a) The ‘morphological’ classification distinguishes tlnee 
‘ stages' of growth m language 1 — 
i ‘ Radical ’ or ‘ Isolating,’ m which the simplest elements of 
speech or ‘ roots ’ 2 are employed as words, without modification 
of their own sounds or combination with each other mere 
juxtaposition of isolated roots expressing modification of ideas 
Chinese and its kindred dialects are examples of this stage 
2. ‘Agglutinative’ or ‘Terminational,’ in which roots are 
joined together to foim words In such compounds one root 
loses its independent form, and appears as a sound expiessive of 
meaning tacked on (as prefix or suffix) to the other, which 
remains as the primitive element or ‘ root ’ of the word The 
Finnish and Tatanc languages, and the dialects of the aborigines 

1 For details which are beyond the province of the present work, see 
Max Mhller’s Lectures, Series I Lecfc viu (on ‘ Morphological Classifi 
cation ’) 

* It is necessary here to anticipate the distinction (explained below m 
ch v) between the ‘ radical ’ elements in words or * roots,' i e the simplest 
part of each Vord which expresses its general idea or meaning, and the 
format\ve elements by which this general idea, common to many words, is 
defined and modified For purposes of instruction, ch. v may, if it seems 
movement he taken hefnrn eh ii 
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of the Pacific Islands (grouped by Professor Max Mtiller and 
others under the name ‘ Turanian ’) appear to be m this stage. 

3 ‘Inflectional/ hi which both roots (i.e. the ‘root' proper 
and the suffix) are modified accoidmg to regular processes for 
the expression of meaning. The Semitic and Indo-European 
families of speech fall under this head 

This classification may be illustrated by constructing an 
imaginary histoiy, passing thiough these thiee stages, of some stages 
Greek or Latin word, e g tlfu ( ibo) The ultimate forms or cal 

‘roots’ to which philological analysis has reduced the two 
syllables of which this word is composed, are i (idea of ‘going’) 
and ma (ist personal pronoun). We should have these roots 
combined in the Radical stage by simple juxtaposition [& ma\ 
in the Agglutinative, by suffixing one to the other, and modi¬ 
fying the root thus suffixed [ i-ma, t-mi ], in the Inflectional, by 
modification of both loots \ai-mi , «/it] 

The student must bear in mind that this is a classification, 
not of languages, but of varieties of linguistic development; and 
that though, when we speak of Chinese as ‘Isolating,’ Hun-The 
gauan as ‘Agglutinative,’ Greek and Latin as ‘Inflectional/ we afjSi 
give a correct idea of the general characteristics of those lan- sire f r 
guages, and their shuctuuil contrast to each other, we do not 
imply that there is in any one of these languages no trace of 
the structural characteristics of the others The higher ‘agglu¬ 
tinative’ dialects (e g Finnish and Hungarian) are almost inflec¬ 
tional, and m some respects analogous to the Indo-European 
languages, while m inflectional languages many forms are 
found m which the ‘root’ maintains its own form and dis¬ 
tinction from the suffixes, no less completely than in an agglu¬ 
tinative language Thus to take the Greek word just employed 
as an illustration; beside tip, a typical inflectional form, we have 
i-iuv, t'Tf t in which the root proper remains unmodified ’. Again, 
beside tint (sum), we have the dialectical variety fo/xl (Aeol), in 
which the root as of the Sanskrit asm! remains in a much less 

1 It should be stated that recent philological researches (especially of 
lick and De Saussure) hare made it probable that in <?-/« as op with 
(**X' W ) °P* with cp. with i-rtS-oy, the longer form of the 

root u the older. See Monro, ‘ Homeric Grammar,’ $ 37. 
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modified form—the e being at most a phonetic variety of d 1 (see 
p. 36)—and which m this respect of root modification marks 
a transition stage, and that not very far* upon the road, from 
Agglutination to Inflection. And as in English the line 
between mere juxtaposition and word composition is often 
hard to draw, cp e g ‘house floor' and ‘housetop/ ‘godlike' 
and ‘ godly/ so it is often m languages of low development a 
matter of doubt where isolation ends and agglutination begins, 
and even Chinese, the purest example of the first, is by some 
regarded as being in its colloquial foims and in some of its 
dialects a language of compounded words 
On the other hand, it is misleading to speak of these ‘ stages 
of development' as marking a definite historical progress of 
individual languages from a lower to a higher state of civili¬ 
sation History offers no proof that all inflectional languages 
have previously passed through an agglutinative stage of 
development, or that isolating languages must pass on with 
increasing civilisation to an agglutinative and finally to an 
inflectional stage What has once become, remains. Chinese, 
which at a very early stage became what it is, a language 
of the ‘isolating' type, remained in that condition, and, like 
Chinese civilisation, stopped once and for all in its growth 
It remained, so to speak, a precocious child, while of mflec- 
tional languages it may be said that they grew to manhood 
before they stopped—the agglutinative stage representing an 
intermediate period of advance from childhood towards man¬ 
hood As languages, sufficiently developed for the purposes 
of national speech, those of each type remain what they 
have once become—isolating like Chinese, agglutinative like 
Tatanc, or inflectional like Latin. This fact, however, need 
not preclude the supposition that in the earliest growth of 
language —a growth which lies far beyond the remotest 
period to which the evidence of, or inference from, the facts 

1 De Saussure (‘ M&noire sur la Systeme Pnmitif des Voyelles dans lea 
Langues Indo-Europ&nes ’) shows a reason for thinking that the o sound 
wm already modified in pronunciation both in Sanskrit and in the primitive 
Indo-European speech, though it was reserved for Greek to express this 
varied pronunciation in written character. 



of written or spoken languages carries us back—the elements 
out of which it grew must have exhibited the progressive 
stages of which we speak. * Agglutination/ for instancy pre¬ 
supposes two things which could be ‘ glued' together • that is, 
it presupposes an earlier stage of ‘ isolation 1 ‘ Inflection ’ pre¬ 
supposes something which was not ‘ inflected/ but was capable 
of being so, that is, it presupposes a state of either isolation or 
agglutination, or of both in succession These ‘ stages ’ then are 
(as has been already pointed out) varieties of linguistic develop¬ 
ment, the developed results of which, m wntten or spoken 
languages, exhibit as a rule the characteristics of one or other 
variety, not of two or of all m succession 
With this limitation it seems perfectly reasonable to reconcile 
this theory of three stages of development with the facts of 
language, which offer little evidence of actual progress by indi¬ 
vidual languages from one stage to another They are types 
or vaneties of development, not historical stages of growth. 
Accordingly, though spoken Chinese and some of the higher 
agglutinative dialects are said to approach more or less to 
inflection, their general chaiactenstic remains what it always 
has been And in Indo-European languages, though analysis 
of the verb-inflections (abo\e, p 5) seems to point to an earlier 
agglutinative stage and a still earlier period of simple isolated 
roots, we cannot as a matter of fact point to a period when 
the two parts e g of tipi were ever of full and equal power 
as independent words in language, and though we may trace 
formative suffixes back to roots with general meanings [e. g. -tar 
in pater, mater, etc, and the terminations in -rap, *tor of nouns 
of agency, to tlie root = to ‘ cross' or 1 get through ’ (with a 
thing) which appears m tram and through], we do not thereby 
prove the previous existence, as historical fact, of an isolating or 
agglutinative stage (1 e of an invariable root) in what are, 
and so far as our evidence goes always have been, inflectional 
languages. Comparison and analysis of the Indo-European 
languages enable us to form some conception of the state of 
civilisation attained by those who spoke the primitive mother 
tongue upon the table lands of Central Asia— a civilisation 
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probably much below the contemporary civilisation of China. 
There is, however, no evidence to connect these stages in the 
growth of language with stages of civilisation and we see that 
the language of China remained m the isolating stage, while that 
of our Indo-European ancestors must have alieady passed from 
the stage of isolation through that of agglutination to the inflec¬ 
tional stage, m which it is presented to us by the earliest ascer¬ 
tainable data of Philology These data show us the case and 
person endings, for example, in the condition of grammatical 
forms—inflections or modifying suffixes, and there is no trace, 
as far as meaning goes, of their having ever been separate or 
agglutinated particles. While Chinese has remained m the most 
primitive stage, fossilised, so to speak, like the whole Chinese 
civilisation, the Indo-European languages, so far as we can trace 
them, have always been m the most advanced stage but for 
enquiry into the causes of this difference, which is an enquiry 
into the mental characteristics of the different races of mankind, 
the facts of language offer no foundation and it is of these facts 
alone (as has already been said) that Comparative Philology 
takes cognisance 

(£) Genealogical Classification — 

This classification gives us three mam * families' or groups of 
languages, according to similanty (a) in vocabulary, ( b) in giam- 
matical forms viz 

1. Semitic, including Hebrew, Aiabic, Assyrian, and their 
kindred dialects 

2, Indo-European (otherwise called ‘ Indo-Germamc' or 
* Aryan'), including the following subordinate classes or groups 
—Indie, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, mid Teutonic 

The languages comprised under both these heads are ‘ inflec¬ 
tional ’ 

3 Turanian 1 (othenvise called ‘Ural-Altaic/ ‘Mongolian/ 
‘Tatanc/ or ‘Scythian’), including the languages of the nomadic 

1 The name * Turanian,' familiar from its use by Prof Max MttUer, is 
retained as a designation of the * class ’ of languages, for which some prefer 
one or other of the names here quoted See Whitney, ‘Life and Growth 
of Language/ pp. 331, 333 
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races of Asia and Europe (Laplanders, Hungarians, Samoyeds, 
Turks, Mongols, Tartars, etc), and the dialects of Siam, Malay, 
and the Polynesian Islands. These languages are all ‘ aggluti¬ 
native/ and though it is impossible to trace in them anything of 
the same family likeness of vocabulary or grammatical forms, 
as in the Indo-European or Semitic groups—the absence of such 
family likeness being natuially characteristic of the dialects of 
a nomad population, among whom no nucleus of a political, 
social, or literary character has ever been formed, which could 
give fixity to and create definite standaids for language—we 
may accept, as sufficient warrant for the application to them 
of the term ‘class’ or ‘group/ the statement that ‘some of the 
Turanian numeials and pronouns, and many Turanian roots, 
point to a single original source, and the common words and 
common roots which have been discovered in the most distant 
blanches of the Turanian stock warrant the admission of a real, 
though very distant, relationship of all Turanian speech 1 ’ 

It is, however, with the ‘Indo-European’ languages that we 
are now concerned The fact implied by this name is now a 
familiar truth established by Comparative Philology, viz that a i 
comparison of the languages of all the civilised races of Europe, 
and two at least of those of Asia (Indian and Persian), proves 
beyond doubt that these languages are branches of a common 
stock, and with reasonable piobability that there was once a 
time when the ancestors of Germans and Slaves, of Greeks, 
Italians, and Kelts, of Persians and Hindus, were settled in a 
rudimentary stage of civilisation upon the plains of Central 
Asia 2 , and spoke the same language, subject to such dialectical 
variety as must* always arise in a primitive state of society, with 
imperfect communication between the scattered members of a 
single nation or even of a single tribe This time is, however, 
pre-histonc, and though, upon the evidence of language, philo- 

1 Max Muller’s Lectures, I vui 

* * We may picture the tribes which used the parent-Aryan speech as 
living on the slopes of the Hmdu-Kash, m the high central tAble-land of 
Asia, and watching the sun as it set evening after evening behind the 
waters of a great inland sea.’ Sayce, In trod, to the Science of Language, 

Ii. p 124. 
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logists sketch out for us the state of civilisation and manners of 
this primitive people, and even claim to restore the ‘Ur-sprache’ 
or primitive language anterior to any dialectical variation, we 
cannot regard these as historical facts, the only facts before us 
being the phenomena exhibited by different kindred languages, 
by Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, etc, which we group under the term 
‘Indo-European 1 ’ 

This term seems to be that of widest meaning, and most 
obviously inclusive of all the languages m question The name 
Jndo-Germanic, employed by many German scholars, is hardly 
comprehensive enough of the European branch of the family, 
while the names Sanskritic, Japhetic, Mediterranean (suggested 
by Ewald), and Caucasian, are each open to the objection of 
countenancing misleading notions 2 There remains the term 
Aryan, popularised m this country by Professor Max Muller’s 
Lectures, and employed by many philologists as a designation 
of the Indo-European family, but by some m the more restricted 
sense of Indo-Iraman, 1 e to denote the Asiatic sub-division 
of the Indo-European family. This latter usage, however, is 
likely to create confusion with its much more frequent use m 
the wider signification of Indo-European 3 


1 The forms of the original language can only be arrived at approxi¬ 
mately, and may often be wrongly inferred , as would probably be the case 
if Latm were lost and had to be recovered by comparison of the Romance 
languages But to be of any value for illustration they must be conceived 
as having had a real existence 

a Sansknhc might suggest the idea that all Indo-European languages 
are derived from Sanskrit, Japhetic, from the Hebrew point of view of the 
three ancestors of the human race, would include tribes m Northern Europe 
and Asia who speak Turanian languages, Mediterranean refers only to one 
phase in the history of Indo-European nations, and the central position 
once occupied by, but now no longer belonging to, the ’people who spoke 
these languages, and Caucasian implies the reverse of truth, for it seems 
dear that no Caucasian tribes, with the exception of a small colony at Iron 
(?=Aryan), belong to Indo European races 
* The term Aryan has the advantage over Indo-European of being short 
and (as a word of foreign origin) of lending itself more easily to any 
technical definition that may be assigned to it and as a mere ticket or 
label of classification, there is no doubt much to be said for its use. 
I should not therefore presume to discard it altogether, but I still think 
that the fact implied on the face of the term Indo-European (a term 
sanctioned by the high authority of Bopp) is a good reason for on the 
whole preferring this latter term The existenoe too of another and more 
limited use of the term Aryan (as=Asiatic or Indo*Iranian) is somewhat 
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The languages comprising the Indo-European (or Aryan) 
family may be arranged thus in three mam divisions — 

A Asiatic Division* — 

I. Irukc 

a. Sanskrit, the ancient literary language of the Vedas, 
or sacred books of the Hindus Prakrit (including 
Pali, the sacied language of the Buddhists in Ceylon) 
being the piovmcial dialects of the mass of the com¬ 
munity 1 

b Modern Indian dialects, Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc 
II Iramc 

a Zend (or Old Bactrian), the language of the Zend- 
Avesta or sacred books of the religion of Zoroaster 
b Old Persian, of the * cuneiform’ mscnptions 
c Pehlavi or Huzvaresh, the language of tianslations of 
the Zend-Avesta and coins of the Sassamdae, much 
subject to Semitic influence 
d Modem Persian 
e Armenian, and Kurdic dialects (?) 

B. South-West European Division — 

III Hellenic 

a. Ancient Greek. 
b Modern Greek 

against its acceptance as the technical term for the whole family of lan 
guages It is, however, retained by some philologists as a collateral 
term with Indo-European For the origin and uses of the term ftrya 
I need only refer to Prof Max Muller’s Lectures, I vi pp 224-336, 
1st edition [I am glad to find, what at the time this note was first 
written I did not know, that I have the support of Mr Peile in preferring 
‘Indo-European ’ Introduction/ p 34, 3rd edition) ] 

1 The word ‘Sanskrit’ (Samskrita, TfagTff» confect us, construotua ) 
means what is rendered * fit ’ or • perfect/ i e. for sacred purposes, hence 
‘purified/ ‘ sacred/'‘Praknt’ (Pr&krita, derived’ or ‘secondaiy’) 

is the term applied to the spoken dialects which gradually rose out of 
Sanskrit as from a source or type (prakriti), by the natural process of 
change and corruption which the pure Sanskrit underwent m its adapta¬ 
tion to the exigencies of a spoken dialect. The various modifications of 
Praknt are the links which connect Sanskrit with the modem dialeots 
of Hindustan It should be noted that there is a large body of Praknt 
(or non-Vedic) literature included under the general term Sanskrit, the 
older Sanskrit literature being generally specified as * Vedio/ 
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IV. Italic 

a Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, the three dialects of ancient 
Italy. 

b The modern ‘Romance* (or ‘Romanic’) languages, 
viz Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, French, 
Wallachian, Romansch 
V Keltic 

a Cymnc or Armorican, including Cornish, Welsh, and 
the dialect of Brittany 

b Gadhelic, including Gaelic, Erse, and Manx 

C North-West European Division — 

VI Slavonic 

a. Lettic— Old Prussian and Modern Lithuanian 

b Slavonic Propel—Bulgarian, Russian, Polish, Bohe¬ 
mian, Servian 
VII Teutonic 

a High German (spoken in the upper countnes of the 
Rhine, Mam, and Neckar), including Old High 
Geiman, Middle High German, and Modem Ger¬ 
man 

b Low German (m the Lowlands of North Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium), including (i) Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and English, (2) Old Saxon and Fnsian, and 
Dutch 

c Scandinavian — Old Norse and Modern Icelandic, 
Swedish and Danish. 

Of these stb-divisions the Asiatic (A) contaftis most that is 
ancient in sounds and fabric of language, and fewest strongly- 
developed individual forms The South-West European (B) stands 
next m this respect, while the North-West European group (C) 
shows most individuality of development, and fewest remains of 
a common stock. The diffusion of this common stock undefr all 
these different forms over the Continent of Europe is generally 
recognised as the result of successive migrations westward from 
the original home of the Indo-European or Aryan nations in 
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Central Asia 1 and this being so, the phenomena just noted lead 
us to infer that the first to separate and lose connection with 
the parent stock were the ancestors of <£he nations comprised 
under group (C), that these were followed by the ancestors of 
those under group (B), the ‘Aryan’ proper comprised under 
group (A) alone remaining East of the Ural Mountains This 
inference from the phenomena of language is borne out by the 
geographical position of the different branches of the race If 
we take a map, we shall find that, as a general rule, the more 
eastward the position of an Indo-European people, the more 
traces of what is old and common to othei languages of the same 
family are retained in its language, while the further north-west 
and west they have gone, the less of what is old and the more new 
formations does their language retain Nor does the western¬ 
most position of certain languages m the gioup which stands 
second m order of separation (e g the French, Spanish, and 
Keltic), m tci fere with the truth of this general statement, such 
position being due to special historical causes, e g the spread of 
the Roman Empire to the Atlantic Ocean, and (m the case of 
Keltic) the gradual pressuie of the Teutonic nations, driving the 
Kelts further and further westward These Kelts, whom we 
meet with as the conquerors of Rome under Biennus (b c 390), 
and 100 years later as the invaders of Macedonia and Greece, 
and of whom Herodotus speaks as dwelling m the extreme 
west of Europe 8 , apparently m Spam, must have spread into 


It must, however, be remembered that the evidence of successive 
'order of separation furnished by the closer relationship of particular 
m ects, is at the best vague, and the conclusions drawn from them 
indefinite and uncertain, so far as anything like the establishment of a 
historical order of separation is concerned If it can be shown that Latm 
^ Connected Wlth Greek, it can, on the other hand, be 
1 , f ll \ respects Greek is most closely connected with San- 
rliaWtf J ^ t lat l(; 18 really safe to affirm is that the various 

^ Indo-European family after a long continued community 
J 8* ua y> ur ) td under different circumstances they established 
their respective national independence 

And U ¥’ l y F e ®P ea ^ s of them as fycv tuv 'Hpaittytw ffrn\io>v, 
hLuS® C, ‘ U6 ? <V * aT0 ‘ rS>v iv rp 

'tan *™an i 8 °/ a ffian llvm ? °n the shore of the Medi- 

1 of the8e western countries jsame from 

people who had sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar, outside fie so called 
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Switzerland and Tyrol, and, after occupying Gaul, Belgium, and 
Britain, were driven by pressure of the Teutons to the extreme 
north and west of Ganl and the British Islands, where their 
language has survived to our own day, though gradually dis¬ 
appearing (like Cornish) under the influences of increased com¬ 
munication with the mass of the English-speaking population 
Some philologists, indeed, take a different view, and maintain 
that, looking to the present distance from the original home of 
the respective Indo-European nations, the Kelts must have been 
the first , and the Slavonians the last to move westward, and 
that the Slavonians, finding the rest of Europe occupied, were 
forced to make their new home m its northern and eastern 
regions This may be so, but in the absence of history, lan¬ 
guage (which has been called ‘fossilised history') is our best 
guide, and language seems to postulate a longer separation 
from the primitive stock m the case of the Teutonic and 
Slavonic groups than for any of the others 
The following diagram (adapted from Schlcichei's ‘Com¬ 
pendium’) will illustrate the successive migration and bifur¬ 
cations of the Indo-European family — the sepatations being 
indicated by lines striking downwards, and the degree of 
separation or pioximity by greater or less deflection from the 
uppermost line 1 The vertical order of the column to the 
right hand corresponds to the horizontal order of the previous 
Table 


‘Pillars of Hercules’ For other examples of Herodotus’ relative use of 
terms ‘from a Mediterranean point of view,’ compare 1 6, ivr 6 s "AXvos 
irorapov 1 74 (of the Halys), fiiew avoj, and an instructive note to the 
latter passage m Woods’ edition (‘Catena Classicorum’ senes) 

1 Schleicher’s diagram is possibly open to modification, in respect of the 
position assigned by him to Keltic He believes m a ‘ Graeco-Italo-Keltio ’ 
penod, marked by the division of the a sound into a, e, 0, and (after the 
separation of the Greeks) in an ‘ Italo Keltic ’ penod marked by loss of 
aspirates, retention of spirants, and loss of the old middle voice, while 
finally, after separating from the Italians, the Kelts lost the ablative and 
reduplicated perfect Other philologists, however, connect Keltic with the 
North European languages, tracing a general apology (e g m the number of 
diphthongal sounds, being four m Keltic and Teutonic, but six in Hellenic 
and Italic dialects) between Slavonic, Teutonic, and Keltic The argu¬ 
ments on boty sides are briefly but clearly stated by Mr Peile (‘ Introd/ 
pp. 27,28,3rd edition), who inclines upon the whole to Schleicher s view. 
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constant changes of spoken languages, and therefore retaining 
a more complete inflectional system than any other languages 
known to us, though even in them the inflectional system is 
already m a state of decay. These three languages thus form 
the basis of philological enquiry for the Indo-European branch 
of human speech ; and for the illustration of the inflectional 
system of any one of them, the three together furnish all or 
nearly all the available data It is important to understand 
clearly their lelationship, as parallel branches of a common 
stock, in the same generation of the genealogical tree They 
are sisters, or at furthest cousins, and are not in any sensn 
derived from each other. Latin is not derived from Greek, 
neither is Greek or Latin derived from Sanskrit, m the sense 
m which the modern Romance languages are ‘ derived,’ 

1 e. descended from, classical Latin This relationship may bn 
proved by internal evidence from any of the languages given 
in our Table Thus Greek avrljp, Latin Stella ( =$ter-ula ), 
German stern, English star, must be fuller and therefore older 
forms than Sanskrit t&r&, in which the initial s has been lost\ 
Or again, if we take the grammatical forms, e g of dpi [Sanskrit 
asmi, Latin sum], we shall find that in i sing. Latin sum 
retains the s of the root as (is) which Attic Greek dpi has 
lost, m 2 sing Aeolic Greek tcr-ai is more perfect than Sanskrit 
asi, m i plur Greek ecr-ptv retains the full root «r (as) aa 
compared with Sanskrit smas, while the Latin termination -mus 
(Sanskrit -mas) is older than Attic Greek -ptv, the older dia-\ 
lects preserving -pis . in 2nd plur. Latin estis is the most complete 
form, Greek fore the next, Sanskrit stha the most mutilated, 
having lost both Initial and final letter; in 3 plur. Latin sunt 
(Sanskrit santi) is fuller than the oldest dialectical form m 
Greek [im Doric and Aeolic], from which the root is has entirely 
disappeared—much more so than the still more weakened forin 
dtri The Teutonic languages retain a correspondingly stronger 
form than Greek, in German sind. French sont, Italian sono f 
Spanish son , are modifications of sunt. A similar comparison 


1 In the Veda is found a toiler form, star or strL 



of grammatical forms is employed by Professor Max Mailer 
(Lectures, Senes I Lect. v), to refute the theory that French, 
Italian, and Spanish are derived from the Provencal language, 
which is, according to that theory, the only true * daughter ’ of 
Latin French sommes, etes, sont, besides Provencal sem, etz, 
son, are justly pointed to as fatal to such a theory. 

It may be well to subjoin a few specimens of that corre¬ 
spondence between the Indo-European languages which is at 
once the evidence of their relationship and the basis of their 
classification into families The evidence is twofold, (a) m 
vocabulary, (6) m grammatical structure 
(a) In vocabulary, it is easy to find in any two of these 
languages numbers of common words, and to prove them all 
related by proving each one related with each of the rest in 
succession—Latin with Greek, Greek with Sanskrit, Slavonic 
with German, and so on But for words identical m all or 
nearly all branches of the family, we are restncted to such 
special classes of words as numerals and pronouns. These 
appear to have been less varied by multiplication and substi¬ 
tution of synonymous terras than any other class of words— 
except, perhaps, the terms indicating degrees of near relation¬ 
ship, father, mother, daughter , brother, etc , and hence all the 
Indo-European nations, however widely separated, and however 
different in manners and civilisation, count with the same words 
and use the same pronouns in individual address; allowance, 
of course, being made for the changes brought about by the 
phonetic laws of individual languages, 

(b) Stronger still is the evidence of correspondence in gram¬ 
matical structure, as shown m a common system of word- 
formation, declension, and conjugation This portion of lan¬ 
guage is that which, in the case of intermixture of languages, 
by the adoption into one language of terms belonging to another, 
most resists any trace of intermixture, A foreign word admitted 
to citizenship in another language is declined or conjugated on 
the system of the language which has adopted it; and the study 
of language offers no trace of a mixed grammatical apparatus in 
lamraaffe. This being so, uniformity of grammatical 
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structure in a number of distinct languages must be one of the 
strongest proofs of their substantial unity. 

The table on p 20 exhibits specimens of the correspondence, 
in vocabulary and inflection, of the Indo-European languages:—■ 

The most familiar illustration of a ‘ class ’ of languages, and 
on the whole the most instructive attainable example of dialectic 
growth, is to be found in the modern 1 Romance* or ‘ Romanic' 
languages, so called as being all descended fiom the ‘Lingua 
Romana,' spoken in the different provinces of the Roman 
Empire In these we have not only a body of highly culti¬ 
vated languages, each with its subsidiary dialects, and evidently 
sprung from a common stock, but we have also, what we have 
not m the case of the great Indo-European group, the mother 
language, the ‘ Ur-sprache,’ from which they have all sprung; 
and we can trace historically, with tolerable accuracy, the pro¬ 
cesses of change and divarication which have produced them. 
They all rose about the same period of the Middle Ages, out 
of the condition of local patois , the result of illiterate provincial 
corruptions of the Latin of ordinary ‘popular pronunciation, 
which even in classical times had differed m many respects 
from the literary dialect of Rome, and had degenerated still 
farther and faster when the decline of literature took away 
the only check upon arbitrary pronunciation and erroneous 
grammar. In the provinces upon which the Roman con- 
queiors imposed the use of the Roman language 1 , that lan¬ 
guage was subject in its use to all the innovations produced 
by ignorance, caprice, or the purely physical causes which dis¬ 
pose the vocal organs of different nations to different sounds. 
When therefore the various nationalities of modern Europe 


1 In Britain, though a Roman province for 400 years, the Roman 
civilisation was too partial (being confined to the towns) to leave its 
impress m the use of the Roman language, whioh in Gaul and Spain 
survived the conquest of those countries by Teutonic Invaders. 'What 
strikes us at once m the new England,’ says Mr Green, ‘ is that it was the 
one purely German nation that rose upon the wreck of Rome In other 
lands, m Spam, or Gaul, or Italy, though they were equally conquered by 
German peoples, religion, social life, administrative order still remained 
Roman. In Britain alone Rome died into a vague tradition of the past.* 
(‘ History of the English People,* cb. i. sect, li) 
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began to take shape and cohesion out of the chaos of the Middle 
Ages, the dialects of the Latm-speaking peoples, m what had 
been Roman provinces,»had sufficiently diverged from each other 
to form the starting-point of so many distinct languages, each 
with its own national peculiarities, but with strongly marked 
traces of their common origin—m vocabulary, m inflection, and 
m grammatical structure — running through them all The 
following brief summary, given by Professor "Whitney (‘Life 
and Growth of Language/ pp. 183, 4), enumerates the Romanic 
group with sufficient precision —‘ Fragments of French are the 
oldest, coming from the tenth century, its literature begins one 
or two centuries later, the earliest Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
are from the twelfth, 01 hardly earlier These four are the 
conspicuous modern members of the group But there was 
also, in the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, a rich lite¬ 
rature of the chief dialect of Southern France, the Provenpal, 
which, except for a recent sporadic effort or two, has ever since 
been unused as a cultivated tongue There exists, too, in the 
noithern provinces of Turkey, m Wallachia and Moldavia, a 
broad region of less cultivated Romanic speech, witnessing to 
the spread of Roman supremacy eastward * it is destitute 
of a literature Moreover certain dialects of southern (S and 
S E) Switzerland are enough unlike Italian to be ordinarily 
ranked as an independent tongue, under the name of Rhaeto- 
Romanic or Rumansh ’ This last is the dialect spoken m the 
Gnsons, and met with by English travellers in the Engadin. 

Full materials for the philological study of the Romanic 
languages are available in the ‘Grammatik der Romamschen 
Sprachen* of Professor Diez 1 , than which (says Professor Max 
Miiller) ‘ nothing can be a better preparation for the study of 
the comparative grammar of the ancient Aryan languages** 
Subjoined is a table (compiled from this work) of comparative 
forms m the six languages examined by Diez (viz, those above- 
mentioned with the exception of Rumansch); these languages 

A Frenoh translation of Diez’ Grammar is better arranged than the 
original, and oontains Additional matter supplied by Prof. Diez himself and 
incorporated by the translators, 
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being placed in the order of (upon the whole) nearest resem¬ 
blance to the Latin original. The evidence of relationship 
needs no further comment, and it must be borne in mind 
that the relationship to each other of the various branches of 
the Indo-European family is precisely analogous to that of these 
Romanic languages to each other, and that the evidence for it 
in the two cases is different not in kind, but only in degree, in 
proportion as the divarication of dialects has in the one case 
been wider and longer, and historical observation of their phe¬ 
nomena less attainable 

The transmutation of Latin into its derivative languages, 
illustrated by the table on pp 24, 25, exhibits certain features 
of change from ‘ analytic' to 'synthetic* languages, the germ of 
which can be traced even in classical Latin. We shall have 
occasion, m treating of changes and modifications of sounds 
(chap lv), to notice the course of changes in the form of words, 
which are constantly at work in every spoken language, and the 
laws of phonetic change following the universally observed ten¬ 
dency to secure ease in articulation at the expense often of 
clearness. The formative suffixes of nouns and verbs— In - 
flections —were the parts which were first affected Originally 
distinct elements with a meaning of their own, and a clear ety¬ 
mological connection with important elements of the language, 
especially the pronouns, they have become in the language of 
Cicero and Virgil so far worn away as to appear in many cases 
mere unmeaning terminations m the written language, and in 
all probability still less recognisable in popular pronunciation of 
everyday life This rubbing away of the distinctive suffixes by 
which grammatical relations were expressed,, naturally led to 
difficulties m retaining the right discrimination, e g. of case 
and tense, and to substitution of other expedients for expressing 
such distinctions. 

(i.) Case inflections gave way to prepositions. This process 
is gradually at work in all languages, from the earliest stage, 
which is the richest in inflections. As the analytical tendency 
of language (getting rid of inflections and substituting separate 
words for each part of a conception) advances, prepositions are 
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more and more developed to give precision to the obliterated 
forms and extended meanings of case-endings. In Greek and 
Latin (as the form of ipany of them indicates) they were origi¬ 
nally adverbs, serving to define more clearly the meaning which 
belongs to the case-ending by itself, and as the requirements of 
language become more complicated, they become more and more 
necessary to distinctness and accuracy in language. Hence they 
are often used m prose where they would be omitted m poetry 1 ; 
and it is always the case which determines the meaning of the 
preposition, not vice versa 

In modern Greek, and in the derivatives of Latin, prepo¬ 
sitions have almost superseded cases, and the growing ten¬ 
dency to use them appears m the New Testament, where they 
are far more numerous than m classical Greek 2 ; and m e g. the 
practice of the Emperor Augustus’ 1 , who made use of them in 
order to speak as clearly as possible We are told that he pre¬ 
ferred to say ‘impendere in aliquam rem ,’ ‘mcludere in carmine * 
(instead of ‘alicui rei/ ‘carmine’) The tendency is found often 
enough in earlier times, e g ‘ad camificem dare' (Ter), *Ful- 
gorem reverentur ab auro' (Virg) 

(n) From the difficulty of retaining distinctions of tense 
comes the use of active auxiliary verbs In the passive voice 
mm was always so employed; and traces of a similar use, e g. 
of dare , are found m phrases like mventum dabo , Ter. And, iv. 
i 59, vasta dabo=vastabo, Y lrg Aen 1 63; ix. 323. Habere 
and tenere (avoir, avere, Spanish tengo, tenere) must have been 
so used m the provincial speech of the later Empire; we have 
perhaps an anticipation of this in the classical expertvm, cogni- 

1 e g ab, ad, with ablat or accus. of motion, or ab with ‘ablativus 
agentis ’ 

1 e g laSlownv in& tuv tyxlotv , 1 eat of the crumbs, 1 where classics 1 Greek 
would employ the ‘partitive genitive 1 alone See Farrar’s Greek Syntax, 
pp 86, 87 

* ‘Praecipuam curam duxit sensum animi quam apertisafme exprimere; 
quod quo facihus expnmeret, aut nec ubi lectorem vel auditorem turbaret 
et moraretur, nec prepoeitiones verbis addere, neque conjunotiones iterare 
dubitavit, quae detractae afferunt aliquid obacuritatia etn gratiam augent/ 
Suetonius, ‘Vita Octaviam, 1 lxxxvi. 

N B The last words of this quotation recognise the fact that analytic , 
languages gain m accuracy what they lose in conciseness. 



TABLE OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


Words and 
Forms 
Compared, 

Latin 

Original 

L Italian 

II Spanish 


Nom 8 

die, -a (used i 

n ll 1 , lo (masc), la (fern 

el, la, lo (neut) 

Article 

( Gen 8 

late provracu 

I del, dello, della 

del, de la, delo 


Nom PI 

Lat as Article 

i. gb, le 

los, las 

Declen* 

Nom S 

r corona, -aei 
'annu s, *i > 
(flos, flores ) 

coron-a, anno, fiore 

coron a, aii-o, flor 

non. 

Nom Pi 

coron e, anm, fior-i 

coron-as, an Os, flor es 


1 

unus, a 

uno, una 

uno, una 

Numerals 

2 

duo 

due 

dos, duas 

3 

tres 

tre 

tres 


1000 

milie 

millc, pi mila 

mil 


Nom S 

ego, tu, file 

io, tu, egli, ella 

jo, tu, el, ella,ello 

Personal 

Nom PI 

nos, vos, illi 

noi, voi.eglmo.elleno 

nos.vos.ellos, ellas 

Pronouns 

Gen PI 

(nostrum 1 
ullorum ) 

di noi, voi, loro 

de-— 


I Sing 1 

canto 

cant-o, vend o 

canto, vendo 


5 • 2 

canta s 

cant i, vend l 

canta s, vend-es 


1/ „ 8 

canta-t 

cant-a, vend e 

canta, vend e 


* H 1 

canta mus 

cant-iamo, vetid-iamo 

cantamos,vend emos 


£ « 2 

canta tis 

cant-ate, vend-ete 

cantais, vendeis 

Verbs 

\ n 3 

canta nt 

cdnt ano, vOnd-ono 

cantan, venden 

Imperfect 

canta bam 

cantava, vendOva 

cantaba, vendia 


Prcte-flS 

canta vi 

cantai, venddi 

canto, vendi 

it 

rite (28 

cantasti 

cantasti, vendesti 

cant-aste, vendiste 


Plup Subj 

cantassem 

cantassi, vendessi 

cantase, vendiese 

I 

Gerund 

cantando 

cantando, vendendo i 

cantando, vendiendo 

: 

Infinitive 

cantare < 

cantare, vdndere i 

cant-ar, vender 

\ 

Auxiliary 

isedinac- j 

babeo 

- t - 

ho cantato 

hecantado 

tive voice ( 

habemus 

abbiamo cantato 

hemos cantado « 

Verbs, i 

isedinpw ( 

sum 

sono stato 

soy cantado 


site voice ( 

sumus 

namo state 

somos cantados 


1 Mo are the two syllables of Me, 







THE ‘ROMANIC’ LANGUAGES DESCENDED FROM LATIN. 


Ill Portugmt. 

IV Provenfal 

V French. 

VI Wallachian, 

o (muse), a (fem) 
do, da 

os, as 

10, la 
del, dela 

11, las 

le, la (Old F li) 
du, de la ( „ del) 
les, les 

•1, -le (suffixed) 
a<—lui * 

l 

coro a, anno, flor 
coro-as,mno s,flore f 

coron a,ans, flor-s 
i coron-as, an, flor 

couronne, an, fleur 
couroime s,an s,flcur-s 

coron-e, an, floare 
corone, an-i, flor-i 

hum, huma 
dous, duos 

mil 

uns, una 
dui, duas 
trei, tres 
mil, pi mila 

un, une(01dP uns) 
deux ( „ dous) 

fcrois ( „ treisi 

millo ( „ cul) 

un, una (o) 
doi (doo, doao) 
trei 

mie, pi mil 

eu, tu, elle, ella 
nos.vos.elles, ellas 

de-, deUes,dellas 

leu, tu, elh, el ha 
nos,vos,elhs,elhas 

de-, dolor 

je, tu, d, elle 
nous,vous,ils, elles 

de——, d'eux,d'elles 

eu tu, el, ta 
noi, voi, ei, 1a le 

alnostru,vostru,alor 

canto, vendo 
cantas, vendes 
canta, vende 
cantamos,vendemos 
cantais, vendois 
cantao, vendia 
cant-ava, vendia 
cant ox, vend! 
cant-aste, vendoste 
cantasse, vendesse 
cant-ando,iend endo < 
cant-ar, vend er < 

chant-i, vend 1 
chant as, vend es 
chant a, vend 
chant am.vend^m 
chant-atz, vend-etz 
chant-an, vdnd on 
chantava, vendia 
chantei, vendei 
chant-est,vend-est 
chant es J ,vend es 
chant-an, vend-en 
chant ar, vend re i 

chante, vend s 

chant-es, vend g 

chant-e, vend 
chant ons, vend-ons 
chant ez, vend ez 
chant ent, vend-ent 
chantais, vend ais 
chant-ai, vend-is 

chant as, vend is 

chant-asse, vend-isse < 

chant ant 3 , vend-ant i 

chant-er, vend re i 

ci^nt, vind 

ci/nt-zi, vmz-i 
cunt-$, vmd-e 
cunt ^m, vjud-em 
cunt-atzi, vmd eta 
cynt-^, vind 
cyntr&m, vmd earn 
cynt-ai, vind-ui 
cifnt-asi, vu i-usi 
cynt 4 sem,vmd usem 
cynt-^nd, vind-ijnd 
c^nt a, vind-e 

tenho 1 cantado 
temos cantado 
so cantado ' 
somos cantados 

ai chan tat 

sm chantatz 
sem chantat 

ai chantd 
avons chante 
suis chante 
sommes chantes 

am c^nt&t 
am ct^nt 


1 i e. teneo Spanish also uses the corresponding tengo as an auxiliary. 

* A fuller form is retained in 2 smg chanteuet, and in plur. 

* In phrases like en voyant 

‘ The preposition before, the article after the noun. 











turn habeo. The passive auxiliary construction with mm, etc. is 
obtained by an easy resolution of any tense in that voice but 
the propriety of the active habeo or teneoa s not so obvious. It 
may, however, have been extended by analogy from cases m 
which such analysis was correct to others m which it could 
not be so employed with strict accuracy. 

(lii) Next to these changes, founded on pronunciation and on 
the substitution of prepositions and auxiliary verbs for noun and 
verb inflections, the usage of the definite and indefinite article 
seems the most considerable step m the transmutation of Latin 
into its derivative languages. The development of the definite 
article from a demonstrative pronoun, which is seen in the 
Romanic forms il, lo, etc, derived from Latin ilie, took place 
m Greek at an early period, but within historical observation 1 , 
for we see it beginning m the Homeric poems m the use 
of the form 6 as demonstrative, but in certain collocations 
suggesting its later use as definite article, eg 7 d’ ap 
apdfitTo UaXkas 'a6t)vt) } etc. The Greek language thus gained 
an important element of precision, and facility for the combi¬ 
nation and grammatical handling of abstract ideas, e g. by the 
article with infinitive or neuter adjective, and though little or 
no attempt seems to have been made m the literary dialect of 
Rome to create a corresponding means of precision by an 
analogous employment of the Latin demonstrative pronoun, 
there are not wanting signs that the necessity for it was felt 
and partly acted upon m popular language, by the employment 
of tile and urns with the force of a definite and indefinite article 
respectively 2 "Were this not the case, the evidence of the 
Romanic languages would be sufficient proof that, at all events 
in the provincial idioms of the later Empire, this usage had 
become more or less established, The same development of 

1 On the history and usages of the Greek article see Curtius’ Greek 
Grammar, $§ 365-391, Clyde’s Greek Syntax, 5 § 3~9 The latter book 
is a very valuable aid to the student of Greek grammar 
* The theory of grammarians in this matter seems to have gone contrary 
to the practice of those who spoke and used the language Quintilian 
(I Q i. 4. 19) says, ‘Noster sermo artiouloe non desiderat,’ and Scabger 
called the article 1 otiosum loquacissimae gentis uutrumentum^ ‘articulus 
nobis est null us et Graecis auperfluus.’ 



definite article from demonstrative seems to have taken place 
m the Teutonic languages, for m German der (like os, 6) is 
demonstrative, relative, and definite article; and in English 
that and which are often interchangeable. 

For further suggestions upon the relation of the Romanic 
languages to Latin, the reader may consult Max Miiller’s Lec¬ 
tures, Series I Lecture v, and Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. IX. 
part I 



CHAPTER III 


Classification of Sounds 

The division of sounds and of the letters representing them m 
the alphabets of different languages, according to the organs of 
the human voice by which the sounds are produced, is the basis 
upon which enquiries into the mutual connection of languages, 
and all etymology, must ultimately rest In tracing the original 
form or the common element ol words or their inflections in 
one or more languages, we are retracing the couise of ‘phonetic 
change ,* the changes 1 e in the sounds and the letters repre¬ 
senting them, by which, while languages are m daily use as 
media of oral communication, variety or degeneration from 
simple and primitive forms has been produced The principle 
of this phonetic charge is the endeavour, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, to secure ease of articulation ‘All aiticulate sounds are 
produced by effort, by expenditure of muscular energy m the 
throat, lungs, and mouth This effort, like every other that 
man makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid we may call it laziness, or we may* call it economy 
it is m fact either the one or the other, according to the cncum- 
stances of each particular case It is laziness when it gives up 
more than it gams, it is economy when it gains more than it 
abandons' 

Ease of articulation is secured in the majority of c&ses by 
substituting a sound easier to pronounce for one which is found 
difficult—a weaker for a stronger sound: and (with some few 
exceptions) it is a safe rule in etymology that harder sounds are 



Classification of Sounds* 

not derived from easier, nor a word which has retained a strong 
sound from one which exhibits a correspondingly weak sound, 
nor, therefore, a language in which individual forms retain 
strong sounds from a language whose corresponding forms re* 
tam weaker sounds. Thus (to take a simple instance) such 
forms as silva, sus, video, vmum beside v\r}, vs, Ibtlv, otm, go 
far to prove what has already been demonstrated upon the 
evidence of inflections (above, p 17), that Latin cannot have 
been derived from Greek, having retained m these words the 
sounds 8 and v ( F ), which Greek has lost, or represents only by 
an aspirate. 

But what are hard or strong, and easy or weak sounds ? and 
how is the relative strength of sounds determined ? Obviously 
by the physical conditions of their utterance. Hard sounds are 
those which require greater physical effort on the part of the 
organs of speech, easier sounds those which require less effort. 
The table given on p 31 exhibits the sounds arranged according 
to the physical conditions of their production and without a 
minute investigation of those physical conditions (for which the 
student is refeired to Max Muller's Lectures, Series II Lect. lii 
on * The Physiological Alphabet'), a brief statement of them is 
necessary foi the explanation of the terms employed. 

The material of speech is breath, 1 e a continuous stream of 
air from the lungs, modified by the different positions, or, 
interrupted and compressed by various actions of the uvula, 
tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, which thus become organs of 
voice l . If the glottis, or aperture through which the breath 

1 For a fuller d&cnption of the instruments of the human voice, see 
Max Muller’s Lectures, Senes II Lect 111 (pp 109-114, and ed), and. 
Farrar’s ‘ Chapters on Language,’ ch vii. pp 84, 85 ‘ When we are speak.' 
mg we are in reality playing on a musical instrument, and a more perfect 
instrument than ever was invented by man ’ * The laiynx, with its carti¬ 
lages and muscles, forms, m point of fact, a combination of musical instru¬ 
ments , it is at once a trumpet, an organ, a hautboy, a flageolet, and an 
Aeolian harp. The air passing upwards and downwards through the 
larynx and trachea forms its analogy with the wind-instruments, the 
vibration of the chordae vocalee, its resemblance to the stringed * See 
also Dr. Carpenter’s ‘Animal' Physiology/ p. 538, Whitney, ‘Life and 
Growth of Language/ ch, iv. p. 59; Sayoe, ‘ Introd.’ I, oh, iv (on Phono¬ 
logy and Somatology). 
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passes from the trachea or windpipe, be fully open, what passes 
into the mouth is mere breath, made afterwards mto sound by 
the organs of the mouth. If however'two ligaments at the 
sides of the glottis, called chordae vocales, approximate to each 
other so as to narrow the glottis, and vibrate as the breath 
passes through, this vibration changes the breath into voice — 
makes it vocal sound And according as mere breath, or vocal 
sound, is emitted ftom the windpipe, the same position of the 
organs of the mouth gives a different result If it be only 
breath that is checked or modified by their contact or approxi¬ 
mation, the sound produced will be what is variously called 
tenuis, ‘hard’ or ‘surd.' if, on the other hand, voice or vocal 
sound be checked by contact or approximation of the organs, 
the sound produced will be media , ‘ soft' or ‘ sonant.' 

Sounds are divided generally into Vowels and Consonants . 
The physiological difference in their formation is as follows •— 
Modification of the stream of vocal sound, without interrup¬ 
tion or compression by the organs of the mouth, produces 
Vowels (vocales, fovijuna), so called because they have a sound 
of their own, being various modifications of the vocal sound 
produced by the ‘ chordae vocales.' All vowels, therefore, are 
‘ soft ’ sounds. 

Interruption of breath or voice by complete contact, or 
compression by approximation of the organs, produces Cm - 
sonants (con-sonantes, so called because they have 

no sound of their own, but must be accompanied with a vowel 
Bound \ (Thus, m the Sanskrit character the vowel a is never 
written after a consonant, because a, the primitive vowel sound, 
is supposed to be inherent in every consonant.) * Consonants are 
either ‘ soft' or ‘hard/ tenues or mediae. 

The subjoined table illustrates the classification of Sounds as 
applicable to Greek and Latin.— 

(The Greek and Latin characters are given.) 

1 The Arabic Grammarians call a vowel motion, and a consonant a 
barrier, because in forming vowels the voice is not interrupted, whereas 
la forming consonants it is stopped at certain fixed positions, 
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TABLE IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF SOUNDS 



Mutes 

'Explosive* 

Sounds 

2 

S3 

1 

$ 

1 

< 


Semivowels 
‘Fricative’ Sounds. 

Vowels. 

Tenuis 

Media. 

Spir 

Tenuis 

ants 

Media. 

Liquids 

Pri¬ 

mary 

Secondary 

Guttural 

K 

7 

X 

7 * 

' 

* 


a 




ckq 

K 



h 



a 

u 











( e 1 


Palatal 






»0) 



1 












[ 00 ) 

Dental 

r 

3 

$ 

V 

<r 

{ 

Kp 



i 0 


t 

d 


n 

s 

z 

1 r 




Labial 

V 

0 

<p 

f* 


F 


V 




P 

b 

_ 

m 

f 

V 


u 

/ 



(/and ware sometimes classed separately as ‘ Labio-dentals,' 
being formed by contact of under lip and upper teeth ) 

N B. In Latin, c, g represent the hard sound of k, y • i (j) 
semivowel, the sound of English y m you v (and Greek F) 
that of English w. 

The vowels in Greek and Latin are pronounced nearly as in 
Italian. (Op the table of the Greek and Homan alphabets, 
p. 42) 

[Sanskrit, besides the sounds expressed in Greek and Latin, 
has letters expressing— 

* Palatal * mutes, ten and med. [c oh], spirant [9]; nasal [n] 

‘Cerebral ’ 2 „ „ „ [$d], „ [ah]; „ [n] 

(These spunds are varieties of guttural and dental respect¬ 
ively ) 

A complete set of aspirated mutes, tenues, and mediae; e.g. 
kh, gh; eh,jh, etc. 

Short and long sounds of all the vowels,+the dental vowel 
sounds ri, li.] 

1 e.g. In iyyw, <fyy«Xot, 


* Also called' Cacuminal’ 
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Consonants are classified 1 (see the Table, p. 31)— 

I. By the completeness or incompleteness of contact of the 
1 vocal organs/ 

a. Mutes (a<pa>va, mutae), where there is a complete interrup¬ 
tion of the passage of the breath or vocal sound These 
are * Consonants ' proper, having no sound of their own, and 
depending for articulation upon the vowel sound which follows 
when the stream of breath or vocal sound is released from 
the ‘check’ or interruption They are sometimes called 
‘Momentary’ or ‘ Explosive ’ sounds \kg, td, ^6], 

b. Semivowels' 1, (rjuitpam, semi-vocales), where the stream of 
vocal sound is not interrupted by complete contact, but only 
compressed by approximation of the 4 vocal organs/ so that a 
continuous sound is heard from the friction of the breath or 
vocal sound against the partially closed organs. They are 
sometimes called ‘Continuous’ or ‘Fricative’ sounds [$, z, l, r, 
f,v, etc] 

II. By the accompaniment 01 absence of vocal sound. (See 
above, pp 29, 30) 

a Tenues 3 (fthd, ‘voiceless ’ also called ‘sharp,’ ‘hard/ 
/Surd ’), when the contact or approximation of the organs takes 
place with the vocal chords (see above, p 29) wide apart, so 
that only a whisper takes place [h, t, p, s,f] 
b, Mediae 4 (fi«ra, ‘voiced/ also called ‘flat/ ‘soft/ ‘sonant’), 
when the contact or approximation of the organs takes place 
with the vocal chords close together and vibrating so as to cause 
Bound® during the approximation or contact [9, d, b, z, v, etc.] 

1 The teacher will find the comprehension and recollection of these 
classifications and the terms employed much facilitated by oral illustration, 
pronouncing himself, and asking his pupils to pronounce, each sound as it 
Ip mentioned 

* .For the more limited use of this term, see below, p 35, note a 

* k, *, * were called yp&ppara (‘bald,’ 'slight/ or * thin letters’) by 
the Greek grammarians in distinction from the aspttates x, 0 . which had 
a rough or shaggy sound. Hence \fukSn yptytimU) write with a tenuis. 
Instead of an aspirate (fi&mt for fi&pvs), Ath. 369 B. 

* The mediae (pfou) y, 9 , & were so called because they were pronounced 
by fhe Greek grammarians with more aspiration than the tmup and with 
less than the aspirates. 

* Ob the general causes of the distinction between touts end media* 
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Ill By the part of the mouth at which, and the ‘vocal 
organs' between which the contact or approximation takes place 
a Guttural , by the 4 mck or soft palate (uvula) and root of 
the tongue \Jc, g] 

b Palatal 1 , by the middle or hard palate and the tongue (1 e. 
the guttural ‘check’ or contact pushed a little further forward) 
c Dental, by the uppei teeth and front part of tongue [t, d] 
d Labial, by the lips [p, 5 ], or under lip and upper teeth [f, v]. 
The latter are sometimes classed separately as Labiodental 
Somewhat outside of I and III come Nasals and Liquids. 
Nasals are a variety of Explosive Mediae 1 e. when the 
organs are m position for pronouncing g, d, b, but the stream 
of breath passes into the no«e, ng, n, m are respectively pro¬ 
duced Accordingly, if we tiy to ptonounce n or m either 
holding the nose, or when it is stopped by a cold so that the 
breath cannot pass that way, the result is the original sound 
of d or b, e g moon becomes bood 2 

Liquids (‘lingual' sounds or ‘ trills') are caused by the breath 
passing over the sides of the back of the tongue [/], and over the 

see Prof Helmholtz, as quoted by Max Muller, Lectures, II m p 131, 
2nd ed The terms ‘surd,’ ‘sonant,’ adopted by Professor Whitney (‘Life 
and Growth of Language,’ p 63) and Mr Sayce (Introd I p 265), are 
preferable to the more commonly used * bard ’ and ‘ soft,’ as being expres¬ 
sive of actual facts 

1 The various consonantal sounds which m Sanskrit and other languages 
are called palatal are formed by placing the tongue m a position inter¬ 
mediate between the guttural and dented contact, and are modifications, 
sometimes of gutturals, sometimes of dentals In Sanskrit they approach 
nearer the former, and are often represented, the tenuis by English c, ch (in 
church, or Italian ctcfo), the media by j (1 e as in our pronunciation of 
German, George) Many Sanskrit scholars, however, prefer to denote the 
palatal series by the guttural signs, k, kh, g, gh, modified either by ' 
(k', kb) or by difference of type (k, k , g, g), because this helps them to show 
the easy transition between e g nom (vftk) and (vftc) the stem of 
the oblique cases 

3 The following stanza from a jcu desprit, entitled ‘The Lay of the 
Influenzed,’ may serve as an illustration of this — 

‘Dever bore bedeath the bood 
Shall byrtle boughs edtwide, 

Dever bore thy bellow voice 
Bake belody with bide’ 

This is incorrectly termed ‘speaking through the nose* A person who 
has a cold ought to speak through his nose, but cannot do so, in pro¬ 
nouncing morn and therefore he sounds nearly b or d in attempting 
to pronounce the nasals m, a. 

TV 
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tip of the tongue [ r ] They may be classed with Semivowel 

[Fricative] sounds, to which they have most affinity 
Aspirates are variously classed with explosive’ and ‘frica¬ 
tive' sounds The sound denoted by h (spiritus asper 1 ) is a 
mere expulsion of breath 2 , unchecked by the vocal chords, which 
remain wide apait without vibrating so as to produce vocal 
sound This 'breathing’ (to adopt the term familiar m Greek 
giammar), when it follows an explosive consonant, gives such 
sounds as Greek y (£ + A), 6 (t + h), <p (p -f A) In pronouncing 
the tenues k, t, p, the vocal chords are apart and in a natural 
position for aspnation but with the mediae g, d, b they are 
close together, and not m position for aspiration Hence gh 
(g + A), dh (d+h), bh (6 + h) are more difficult sounds, which 
perhaps existed in the earliest forms of Indo-European speech, 
but have only found expression in the Sanskrit and (to a certain 
extent) in the Keltic languages 

The slight §ound or ‘breathing’ heard before any vowel, and 
best caught when two vowels come together (e g go over), is 
rarely expressed by any sign, except in Greek by the spiritus 
lenis or ‘ soft bieathmg' 

If the breath emitted for spiritus asper or lenis be modified 
by certain narrowings of the mouth forming barrieis which hem 
it m, various distinct sounds are produced Eight such ‘ bur¬ 
ners/ with corresponding modifications of the spintus asper and 
lenis, are enumerated by Professor Max Muller, of which only 
those for which signs are given in our table of sounds are here 
given, vu 


1 The distinction between spintus asper and lenis Is regarded by Prof 
Max Muller as that which is denoted m consonants by the terms tenuis and 
media, the glottis being m one case open, in the other closed The Greek 
terms are svtvpa 5aau rough breath ’), and irvevpa \pi\6v (breath free from 
roughness—-a merely negative definition) 

* Others, however, regard h as a genuine consonant, produced very near 
the glottis, so that it combines very readily with a following vowel, and 
seems to be produced in the same act of enunciation Mr Peile, holding 
this view, thinks 'that there may be a soft k which differs from the 
ordinary h almost as much as any soft consonant from the corresponding 
hard, and that this soft h differed infinitesimally (if at all) from the breath 
heard after the momentary sound m the original aspiflatea (gh, dh, bh) *«— 

* DD 6(1-73. 
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1 The barrier produced by advancing the tongue towatds the 
teeth modifies spvntus asper into 8 , spirt tus lenis liito z. 

2. If the lowei lip be brought against the upper teeth, the 
barrier produced modifies spin tus asper into /, spiritus lenis 
into v, as heard 111 English live, halve Hence/, v are sometimes 
called ‘Labio dental’ sounds 

3 If the lips be slightly contracted and rounded, sjnntus 
aspet becomes wh m wheel, which , sjnntus lenis the English 
w, which is apparently represented by Gieek F and Latin v 
These sounds, s, z,f, v, etc, are called spirants This name and 
the physical fact which it denotes (that the sounds so called are 
modifications of the ‘breathings'), will at once suggest the 
explanation of such phonetic varieties as secies, (bos, ms, vs, 
sub, mo, or the coirespondents of Latin / to various aspirate 
sounds in Greek, e g to (p, x fo 0 > ^ (^\vs, femina, 

6 t}p,fera), and to originally F, in piyta, fngus 

Vowlls and Diphthongs 1 . 

1 The three pmnitive vowel-sounds are A, I, U, (pronounced 
as 111 Italian) Of these a is foimed nearest to the guttural point 
of contact (with the lips opened wide), 1 nearest to the palatal, 
u nearest the labial contact, the lips appioaclnng each other 
1 and u pass into the cognate consonantal (or semivowel 2 ) 
sounds of y and v (w) 

a can pass into no cognate consonantal sound it is the vowel 
par excellence, occuinng 111 Sanskrit 3 , and probably in the earliest 
form of Indo-European language, much oftenei than 1 or u 

1 For a more elaborate analysis of vowel sounds than appears necessary 
to give here, see Pei^ Introd pp 90-100 (3rd ed ) also Bell, ‘Principles 
of Speech,’ and ‘ English Visible Speech for the Million ’ 
a ‘Semivowel’ is here used in the limited sense, which often attaches 
to it, of the consonantal sounds of 1, u The reader will take note that it 
has been applied above (p 32) in a wider sense to the whole class of 
1 Fricative’ consonants, as distinguished from Mutes or Consonants proper 
To avoid confusion it would be better either to describe the y and w sounds 
as t and u consonantal, or to give up the wider application of the term to 
Fricative consonants, but the inconsistency of usage is too confirmed 
8 In Sanskrit 4 following a consonant is never written, because it is 
supposed to be inherent m every consonant (e g patara is written ptr) ; 
and the Sanskrit alphabet, which has two separate characters for each 
vowel-sound according as it is initial or m the middle of a word, has no 
character for & medial 
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2. B and 0 are phonetic variations of the A sound 1 . If we 
compare kindred words in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, we find 
that Sanskrit a is represented by a, t, o fn Greek, by d, e, < 5 2 in 
Latin, e g Sanskrit navas, Greek vt(F)os, Lat novus=(novo 8 ), 
pitft(r), irarrip (sziraup-s), pater ; bhar&mi, ftpa (—<p(pa>-pi), 
fero In some cases the variety seemed by this weakening of a 
has been turned to account, to indicate differences of meaning, 
thus Sanskrit padas, which is gen sing, and acc plur of pad, 
a foot 3 , becomes in Greek nobos, noSas , the Greek thus gaining 
in distinctness what it loses in strength of sound 

3 When two vowels follow one another so rapidly as to melt 
into one sound we get a diphthong Of the primary vowels a 
alone can thus form the basis of a diphthong, for 1 and u, if a 
vowel-sound follows, pass into the ‘semivowel’ sounds of y and 
v. e and 0, being varieties of a, can also serve as ‘ diphthongal 
bases ’ We thus get as diphthongal sounds, in Greek at, av, «, 
tv , ot, ov, m Latin ai, au, n, eu } 01, ou though, for reasons 
which will appear afterwards, the Latin diphthongs, with the 
partial exception of au and eu in a few words, became weakened 
to the simple sounds m (<e ), 0, i, u, oe (e), u , and we must go back 
to the archaic remains of the language for such forms as aidihs, 
deicere, fotdus, joudex 

4 Another vowel-sound is sometimes added, viz the inde¬ 
finite or neutral sound (‘original vowel,’ ‘ Ur-laut,’ ‘Ur-vocal’), 
variously defined as ‘ the natural vowel of the reed,’ ‘ the voice 


1 The Indie single vowel & is supposed by some philologists to be the 
result of a coalescence of three primitive vowel sounds, which are de¬ 
noted (e g by Brugman) by the symbols a 1 , a*, a 3 See Sayce, Introd 1 
p 309 

a The vowels are originally short in quantity (as e g in most roots), 
lengthening being generally the result of ' vowel intensification,’ as in duco 
(root dOc-), or contraction, as amas^ama ts Vowels which are naturally 
long must be distinguished from vowels which are naturally short, but 
long by position, e.g drma (&), nfix ( 8 ) In speaking of vowel-sounds 
generally we mean (unless otherwise specified) &, 8 , l, 8 , U 
* The accent and quantity of the stem vary in Sanskrit, (pad£s, padaa, 
?4daa) , and the vowel was perhaps modified m pronunciation (see note on 
) 6) Accent m Sanskrit is only marked m the Vedas, but it is some- 
rimes desirable to mark it m transliteration, for the hg^t which it throws 
ipon Greek accentuation See, for instance, Max Mttller, ‘Selected Essays/ 

' — * and below, chap, vi, on the Vocative Singular, 
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in its least modified form/ etc This is the sound heard in such 
words as but , dust, and it has been said that in such words as 
e g spurt, assert, bird, fatal, dove, oven , double, blood, but one 
and the same indefinite vowel-sound is heard. However this 
may be, there is no doubt an indefinite sound to which un¬ 
accented vowels in most modern European languages have a 
tendency to return, e g in the last syllable of beggar, nation, 
Paddington, German lieben, or the first syllable of Fiench tenir 
Physically, it appears to result from leaving the tongue in its 
most natural position, opening the mouth easily and emitting 
vocal bieatli, and it approaches the sound of all the vowels. 
It is this indistinct vowel, combined with r and l, that produces 
the Sanskrit vowel-sounds n and h (n, li) 

It should be borne m mind that sounds aie distinct from 
the sigus used to represent them, 1 e the letters The number 
of possible articulate sounds is greater than any nation evei 
employs, and the ‘alphabet’ of some languages will express 
sounds which that of others does not Again, the use of letters 
m time reacts upon sounds They do not always fit each other 
exactly to start with, and while pronunciation is always 
changing, spelling in a literary language becomes more or less 
fixed Thus m time letters become symbols of other sounds 
than those proper to or originally denoted by them, and cairy 
their new sounds into other words or other languages For 
example, in the Roman alphabet, which is common to most 
nations of modern Europe, c, g representing to a Roman of the 
classical period the hard Bound of k or Greek y l before all 
vowels, m the pronunciation of the later Empire and m the 
languages of modern Euiope came to signify different sounds 
before the vowels «, e, and these new sounds are carried back by 
each nation into their pronunciation of classical Latin, leading 
to such anomalies as the identical pronunciation of secus and 
caecus, or the different pronunciations of locus, loci, loco, parts 
of the same word. Again, j and v in Latin, the modern repre- 

1 The evidence for this statement as to the pronunciation of c, g will be 
found summarised in Roby’s ‘ Latin Grammar/ vol. 1 Preface, pp xliii-lii, 

>r Wordsworth’s ‘ Fragments and Specimens/ Introd. ch. ui §§ 22-28. 
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sentatives of consonantal i and u, have acquired, and carry bach 
with them into the modern pronunciation of consonantal * and u 
in Latin words, quite different sounds from those of our y and 
which are m reality much nearer representatives of the sounds 
m question Whatever, therefore, may be the practical value to 
modern nations, m reading or pronouncing a dead language, 
of attempts to reproduce the ancient pronunciation, it is of the 
utmost impoitance, for philological and etymological enquiry, to 
realise as accurately as we can what sounds , m the mouths of 
those who spoke the Greek and Latin languages, are represented 
by their written charactci, and this not only for the philology 
of those languages, but for that of all the modem languages 
which, as we have seen, are connected with them 

The only people who have ever attempted to express in their 
written charactci almost every known gradation of sound are 
the Hindus, those who employed the Sanskrit language The 
Sanskrit alphabet has fourteen vowels, each (except &) with two 
symbols, one initial, the other medial; thirty-tinee simple con¬ 
sonants, and upwards of 400 01 500 compound consonants, of 
which 133 are given m Professor Momer Williams’ Sanskrit 
Grammar as ‘ the more common ’ of such consonants • while 
Pi of Max Muller (Sanskrit Grammar for Beginneis) specifies 
257 compound consonants Sanskrit, m fact, in its whole struc¬ 
ture, is an elaborate process of combining letters accoidmg to 
fixed rules ‘ Its entire grammatical system, the regular forma¬ 
tion of its nouns and verbs from simple roots, its theory of de¬ 
clension and conjugation, and the arrangement of its sentences, 
all turn on the reciprocal relationship and inter changeableness 
of letters, and the laws which regulate their internal combina¬ 
tion 1 ’ These laws, too, are the key to the influence which 
Sanskrit has exercised upon the study of Comparative Philology. 
That influence is due, not to its being (as is sometimes said) an 
older language—though approaching ou the whole nearer to the 
primitive type whose existence we infer from a comparison of 
the various branches of the Indo-European family—but to the 


Monier Williams’ 4 Sanskrit Grammar,’ Preface to and ed. p, xv. 
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fact that its elaborate system of phonetic combination of sounds 
supplies lllustiations for the different phonetic rules which de¬ 
termine the variation, In different languages, of the elements 
common to all Owing to the transparency of its construction, 
the nicety of its laws and its great antiquity in many respects, 
and especially that of its vowel system, Sanskrit was soon found 
to be more adapted than any other language to open men’s eyes 
to the nature of the connection of all the sister languages and 
m the first rejoicings of the students of language over its dis¬ 
covery, its impoitanco was for a time overrated ‘The prepos¬ 
terous idea that Sanskrit must have preserved in every case the 
oldest form’ is now however genet ally discarded, and those 
philologists whose labours rest upon the most thorough know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, are the first to allow that even in its sounds 
there are weaknesses and corruptions peculiar to it which pre¬ 
vent it from seiving in all cases as the starting-point for com¬ 
parison, and even send us to other languages to recover the 
primitive form Thus (to quote the remark of Curtius 1 ), ‘now 
that this language has for a long time served exclusively to 
throw light on others, the light begins to shine back from the 
other languages upon Sanskrit’ With this limitation, however, 
the pre-eminence of Sanskut as the central point m the study 
of Compaiative Philology may remain accepted, for (to quote 
again from Professor Curtius), ‘the exuberance of the old Indian 
literature, the antiquity of its most revered monument the Rig- 
veda, the perfection of its alphabet, the remarkable acuteness 
and diligence of its native grammarians, who have prepared the 
most valuable assistance for the study of Etymology, if only by 
their discovery of*the conception of roots and their careful index 
of roots, all these are claims on the part of Sanskrit, which 
only during N the last half-century has become the field of such 
fresh and important investigations, to retain permanently the 
prominent position of importance for the study of the whole 
Indo-Germanic (Indo-European) stock of languages 2 .’ 

1 ‘Principles of Greek Etymology,’ Introd § 5 (p 37, English trans¬ 
lation) 

2 Ibid. p. 30 . 
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Appendix to Chapter III. 

The Greek and Roman Alphabets. 

A Greek Alphabet It is universally admitted that the 
Greeks learnt the art of wilting from the Phoenicians, with 
whom, as the chief traders of the Mediteiranean, they were 
brought mto contact at an early epoch of their national his¬ 
tory In adopting the Phoenician alphabet they seem to have 
retained both the forms and the names of its letters, slightly 
modified, m the older m which they ongmally stood, the 
Semitic terms, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, etc, being transformed 
into names more euphonious to Greek ears, but of course 
unmeaning except as signs These names, through the influ¬ 
ence of Greek civilisation, have become identified with the 
practice of writing m all ages and countries, and the word 
'Alphabet* (from the fiist two Greek letters, Alpha, Beta) is a 
lasting memorial of the obligations of modern literature and 
science to primitive Oriental ingenuity The old explanation, 
that the name of each letter was the name of some familiar 
object, the first sound of which was the element to be repre¬ 
sented, Aleph (A) being Phoenician for ‘ox,’ Beth (B) foi ‘house* 
(cp Beth-el=‘House of God,’ Beth-horon, etc, familiar to us 
from the Bible), Gimel ( G) for ‘ camel,’ etc, is now discredited, 
and the Phoenician alphabet is no longer regarded as the ultimate 
source of the world's alphabets, but is itself traced back to an 
Egyptian source, being in its origin hieroglyphic 1 
The names of the letters were but little changed either in 
Greece or the East, though their forms must have undergone 
some alteration. The original community of form between the 
classical Greek characters and the later Phoenician may be 
traced in the older inscriptions of the two languages. The 

* See especially Lenormant, ‘ Introduction h une -m&noire sur la pro¬ 
pagation de 1'alphabet Ph&icien dans l’Ancien Monde ’ (published i860). 
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whole Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two letters was adopted 
by the Greeks with ceitain variations of power and order, as 
appears from the subjoined table 1 , m which column I give 
the Phoenician alphabet, as a representative of sounds, and 
as a numeral system (this latter usage being also adopted by 
the Greeks), column II, the whole number of letters ever used 
by the Greeks in their earliest forms (twenty-one Phoenician, 
in their original order 2 , and five of native Hellenic invention), 
column III, the classical Greek alphabet, column IV, the cor¬ 
responding numeial system, column V, the Roman alphabet, 
with the probable pronunciation of its different letters 
The old Phoenician alphabet consisted only of consonants, the 
pure vowel-sounds (like a medial in Sanskrit, p 35, note 3), being 
considered as subordinate aids to pronunciation, and included m 
the power of each consonant In Greek etymology, however, 
the vowels were of almost equal importance with the consonants; 
and lequired to be as exactly distinguished as these, m a lan¬ 
guage which depended so much upon poetry and music for its 
full foimation. But foi this puipose they had not to invent 
altogethei new chaiacters, for several of the letters of the Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet, though technically classed as consonants, were 
more properly semivowel m character, and were appropriated 
by the Greeks to denote the vowel-sounds to which they had 
respectively affinity These letters were Aleph, He, Jod, Oin, 
which were adopted as the simple vowel-sounds A, E, /, 0 , 

1 For the general plan of this Table, and some of the information about 
the Phoenician alphabet, I am indebted to Col. Mure’s ' History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece,’ Book I ch tv § 8 The 
information about the Greek alphabet is derived from Kirchhoff*s ex¬ 
haustive little treatise, ‘ Studien zur Geschichte des Gnechischen Alpha¬ 
bets ’ (Beilm, 1867) , that on the Roman alphabet mainly from Coresen 
* The Rev Isaac Taylor, in his interesting volume ‘Greeks and Goths’ 
(Macmillan, 1879), an enquiry into the origin of the Runes of the Gothic 
‘Futhoic,’ gives a table (p *4) showing three successive types of the 
Greek alphabet r ‘ Cadmean,’ obtained mainly from inscriptions at Thera 
and Abousimbul, 2 ‘ Thracian,’ from Thracian coins, pottery at Thasos, 
and inscriptions at vanous cities m the Aegean and Greece proper, being 
the alphabet m use during the fifty years preceding the Persian invasion, 

3 ‘ Attic,’ the standard alphabet of the fifth and subsequent centuries—the 
‘Thracian ’ alphabet being the parent of the Runes Whenever the ‘ Cad- 
mean’ differs from ‘Thracian’ forms, both are given m col 2. of oar 
Table on p. 42. 
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Table showing the Correspondence between the Phoenician, 
Greek, and Koman Alphabets. 


J 


l .j 

II 

III 

IV 

| V Roman Alphabet j 

Phoenician 
Alphabet and 
Numerical Value 

Greek 

Letters 

(earliest form 1 ) 

Classical 

Greek 

Alphabet 

Numeral* 

correspond 

mg 

Characters 

Probable 

Pronunciation 1 

I Aleph 

« 1 

Alpha 

A 

A 

I 

A 

ah 

2 Beth 

« 2 

Beti 

B 

B 

2 

B 

h 

3 Gimel 

- 3 

Gamma h f 

r 

3 

OK 

b (e in cat) 

4 Daleth 

■ 4 

Delta 

>A 3 

A 

4 

D 

d 

5 He 

- 5 

E 

M 

I \f/iKov 

5 

E 

ay (a in 1 Me) 

6 Vau 

« 6 

Vau 

F 


6(0 

F (older |') 

f 

7 Zam 

= 7 

Zeta 

I 

Z 

7 

(6) 

g (in give) 

8 Heth 

= 8 

Heta 

H 9 

II 

8 

H = ' 

h (in hat ) 

9 Teth 

- 9 

Theta 

<8> 

0 

9 



lo Jod 

«= 10 

Iota 

I 

I 

10 

jf vowel 
^consonant 

ee (in feet) 
y (m yes) 

II Kaph 

a 20 

Kappa 

K 

K 

20 

(K) 

k 

12 Lamed 

“ 30 

LimbdaV/'A 

A 

30 

L (old [,) 

l 

13 Mim 

“ 40 

Mu 

|W 

M 

40 

M 

m 

il4Nun 

" 5 ° 

Nu 

N ! 

N 

1 50 

N 

n 

It 5 Samech 

= 60 

Sigma 

ffl 

3 

60 



146 Aym : 

= 7 o 

0 

0 

0 / mpov 

70 

0 

0 

1*7 Pe 

- 80 

Pi 

P 

U 

80 

P (P inscr) 

P 

l8T8ade = 

= 90 


M 





*19 Koph = 100 

Koppa 

0 


90 ( 9 ) 

Q (old 0) 

l 

<20 Reach = 

= 200 

Rho 

n 

P 

100 

R (old R) 3 

r 

31 Shm = 

= 300 

Xi 

l 

2 

200 

S 

s 

22 Thau = 

=400 

Tau 

1 

T 

300 

T 

t 



T 

YV 

T 

400 

V vowel 

00 (in fool) 



Phi 


$ 

500 

V consonant 

w, orFr mini out 



CbiVtX 

X 

600 

X=S 

X 



Psi (caret) 

V 

700 

001 later introductions to 



0 

0 

fl fitya 1 

5 00 ■ 

(Z)J represent Gk v, £ 





< 

)oo( 3 |) 


1 


1 The Greek characters are originally the Phoenician characters reversed to suit the mode of writing 
Som left to right, which in Greece superseded the earlier right to-left (‘links Hlfifig') writing or 
fee Phoenicians. Examples of this latter method are found in the oldest Greek inscriptions. while m 
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while Van, which, on analogy of the others, should have been 
conveited into U, retained its original power, as the expression 
of the consonantal soifnd of U, though it may have served 
oiigmallv for both vowel and consonant sound A new sign 
y or \/> expressing the vowel-sound of U , took its place 
at the end of the twenty-two Phoenician letters. No known 
Greek alphahet, however, is without this sign, or has less than 
twenty-three letters The invention, therefore, and adoption of 
V was probably contemporaneous with the adoption of the 
Phoenician alphabet and we may regard the onginal Greek 
alphabet as consisting of twenty-three letters, identical with that 
which appears on the oldest inscriptions of Theia and Melos 
(circ 620 A c) The Vau (better known under its later name of 
dlyafifxa, from its form F) did not long remain 111 use, its form 
being only known to us fiom early inscriptions It reappears, 
howevei, 111 the Latin F, occupying 111 the Homan alphabet the 
place of Vau m the Phoenician, but denoting a different sound 

These five vowel-characters at first denoted both the long and 
short vowel-sounds, E and 0 having besides the functions of the 
diphthongs «, ov, which weie not until comparatively late times 
expressed by combinations of simple vowel-characters Much 
eailier, before about 620 A c, the attempt was made to dis¬ 
tinguish long and short e by the adoption of a sign Q for e, 

E remaining for e and ex This sign Q was apparently a modi¬ 
fication of the Phoenician 3 (Heth, Hebrew 1 Cheth ’), which in 
its open shape H was U8e d to denote the spmtus a#per It is 
also found in the closed shape 0 as aspirate on some early 
inscriptions discovered at Olympus H02 occurs on inscrip¬ 
tions =of, and H stands for l k(it6i/ and this usage of course sur¬ 
vives m Latin II. When H was taken as a vowel, it was cut in 
two so that v F represented the spintus asper, H the spintue 
Imis, whence came the signs ‘ ’ for the breathings 

Somewhat later (according to Kirchhoff, about 550 A.c) arose 
the distinction between 0 and 6 , by the introduction of a new 
character Q J , which took its place at the end of the alphabet, 

n and H were introduced mto the Athenian alphabet in 403 B.o (ar- 
chonship of Eucleides) but their invention must be placed much further back. 
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after three new characters expressive of double consonantal 
sounds. The names 0 gi*poV=< 5 , and Q fuyd=oo or o, were 
given after this to distinguish what had' hitherto been combined 
in one form The character a (le oo), introduced about 
Hadrian's time, made its form, like its sound, a lengthened 
o (cp our w or ‘ double u') 

The Phoenician Teth~t sound, and Thau=th , were retained 
in their places by the Gieeks, but their respective powers were 
interchanged, and the names slightly altered to correspond, 
Teth becoming Theta and representing the aspirated t, and Thau 
becoming Tau for the unaspirated tenuis 

The Phoenician alphabet was remarkable for its number of 
sibilants—viz Nos 7 (j), 15 (0), 18 (M), 21 ($)* I (in 
its later form, £) was adopted at first to denote the double 
consonant sound of ts or 8 s, peculiar to Greek, and retained 
tins its original force tlnoughout To express the simple 
sibilant the Greeks had the three lemaimngcharacteis to choose 
from. At first it was denoted by M (m the alphabets of Thera, 
Melos, Crete, Corinth, Corcyra, &c, Olymp 40-80), then by 
2E, or (written in a shorter form) $, whence the Latin form S 
The eupeifiuous character M then disappeaied from the alphabet, 
but the later form of /w (Phoen alph 13) exactly resembled it 
111 shape hence the appaient anomaly of the same foim de¬ 
noting at different periods such unconnected sounds as s and m. 
The remaining character 0 escaped extinction, because the 
Ionic alphabet, which finally prevailed m Gieece, had employed 
it (as 0) to denote the compound sound ks (£) A later form 
still of 2 (sigma) was C * whence m late authors the orchestra is 
called t8 tov Btarpov atypa, and 8 igma =a semicircular couch 
(Martial, x 48, etc) [The Latin form S arises from the attempt 
to write $ in a single stioke. In the classical alphabet it has 
interchanged places with £.] We also hear of <rdv 2 , a Doric 

1 The numbers refer to the Table on p 42 

* Herodotus (1 139), speaking of the Persian names, says they all end 
in the Bame letter, to Awptits plv S&v KoXtovat, "Iwvts Si Sty pa aa/up 6 pas 
(Ar Eq 603, Nub 122,1298) is a horse marked with the old letter <r 6 v, 
cp Konrarlas tyros, Nub. 23. Col Mure assumes nice to have been derived 
from the Phoenician Zain, and places it m col II of his table between 
Vau and Heta, supposing that the Dorian usage of cdy=<r alluded to by 
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form of <riyna, which only remained as a numeral=900, under 
the name <rapm , in the form 

Koppa , Q, disappeared from the classical Greek alphabet, its 
sound being so like that of K, that one sign sufficed for both. 
It remained however as a numeral = 90, and is found in old Doric 
and Aeolic inscriptions and it survives in Q, which the Romans 
adopted from the Dorian alphabet of the Greeks of Cumae 

Xt was originally written X2 (chs) The original Greek alphabet 
had no sign for the guttuial and labial aspirates (kh, ph), 
nor for those combinations of a mute with a following sibilant 
(As, ts , ps) which seem to have been regarded by the Greek ear 
as single indivisible sounds, requiring a corresponding ex¬ 
pression in writing The dental aspirate was from the first 
expressed by 0 ((g) 0 Q), and the Phoenician character £ 
in its later form 2 was, as we have seen, adopted as the sign of 
dental mute -f sibilant (ts). The other combinations, nh, kH, 
ks, ns, are expressed on the oldest inscriptions by juxtaposition 
of the signs for their component paits but the range of 
the alphabet was afterwards increased by three new signs, cp, 

X (+)> ^ (y)? which took their place after V Their introduc¬ 
tion must havo been eai ly, for no alphabet but those of Thera 
and Melos is without them The order, however, and signifi¬ 
cance of the new signs varied in the two mam groups of Greek 
alphabets Thus (1) in the Eastern group (including Argos 
and Corinth in Greece proper) the order was <$> X signify¬ 
ing as in classical Greek nh, kJi , ns respectively the sound of 
ks being denoted by 3 E (l*H)> a variety of the Phoenician gj 
(Samech) (2) The Western alphabets put X bef6re cj>, and 
gave it the value *of ks, denoting kH by V, and using for ns the 
old expression ns or <j>s. 

This latter, usage (of Western Greek alphabets) represents, 
according to Kirchhoff, the ongiual order of these signs, super¬ 
seded by the ultimate prevalence of the Ionian alphabet, as 
exhibited on inscriptions of the Aegean islands. The Roman 
alphabet, derived flora a Dorian source (see below), has pre- 

Herodotus was a mere provincial anomaly Liddell and Scott regard it as 
a and sibilant, which Phoen. Shtn .; 35 , Samech, 
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served the force of X=« (£),and (as a numeral sign only) that 
of but in the classical Greek alphabet all tiace of 

these values has disappeared On the'other hand, in Roman 
inscriptions of all periods we find XS for X x , which looks as if 
the idea of X as=cA (x) still influenced to some extent its written 
value Its place m the Roman alphabet was of course detei- 
nnned by that of Greek X (x) 

B Roman Alphabet The history of the Roman alphabet will 
be found fully treated in such books as Woidsworth’s * Frag¬ 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin ’ (Introd chap II), and 
Roby's Latin Grammar, and need only be briefly noticed here 1 
It uas derived fiom the Donan alphabet of the Clulcidian 
colony of Cumae, as is shown by the form of S= $, and the use 
of 9 (Koppa), and m its oldest form seems to have consisted 
of twenty-one letters, xiz A, R, C , D, E, F> Z, H /, K, L, M, 
N } 0, P, Qf R, S, 2 \ V , X The three aspirates th, ph , ch (in 
the Dorian character 0 > <P> 40 weie never used by the Romans, 
but the characteis weie retained as numeral signs "k (x) was 
written J_, and abbreviated into L=5o, O, with its circle in¬ 
complete, became C=ioo, and was then identified with the 
initial of centum and <p became cio or CD, and finally M= 
iooo D = 5oo is the half of cp, X= io is perhaps from (g), 
an ancient foim of 6 , and V=5 is the half of X 
Z went out of use at a very early period, its occurrence in the 
‘ Carmen Saliare,’ and on a single coin, being in fact the only 
evidence for its having been used at all, but m the time of 
Cicero it was reintroduced for the transcription of Greek £ 

K went out of use, probably before the XII Tables, except m 
a few old abbreviations (Kal =Calendae, K=fKaeso, etc), and 
C was used to denote both the guttural tenuis and media, until 
a modified foim, G, was taken to represent the media The 
earliest inscription upon which G is found is the epitaph of 

1 Mr Roby quotes as instances exstrad (S C de Bacch, see Appendix 
I), taxsat, Im, proxsumue exttgtio deixuent 
* The most complete account (from which the others referred to are 
mainly denved) is to be found m pp 1-39 of Corssen’s ‘ Ueber Aussprache,’ 
etc, vol 1 For illustrations and examples reference must be made to 
Corssen. 
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Scipio Barbatus, 1 e not later than 240 b c (Appendix I) The 
old C was retained in C, CN =Gaius, Gnaeus 
In the time of Cicero, Y and Z were introduced for repre¬ 
senting v and C in Greek words and the combinations th, ph, 
ch, were written for the first time (see below, chap, iv) 

The Emperor Claudius tried to introduce three new letters, 
viz an inverted digamma d, for the consonantal sound of v; a 
reversed Greek sigma D, for bs or pi, and the sign of the 
Greek spintus asper (see above, p 43), for the middle sound 
between 1 and u, 1 e Greek v The first and third of these 
letters are found on monuments of the period, but did not remain 
in use while for the ‘ anti-sigma/ as it was called, there is no 
evidence even of contemporary monuments 
Double consonants 1 weie not wntten till the tune of Ennius, 
who is said to have introduced the practice in imitation of 
Greek The earliest instance upon inscriptions is about 186 b 0 
(see Appendix I), from which time to that of the Gracchi 
(about 120 bo) usage fluctuates after 120 bc doubled con¬ 
sonants are general Another method of denoting stress upon 
a consonant was by the ‘sicilicus’ (so called from its shape, 
sica), e g ser’a, as eres—serra, asseres. 

The example of Greek 7 and a led Roman lUterati to try 
various methods for expressing long vowel sound 

(a) Doubling the vowel, said to have been used by the poet 
Accius, and found on inscriptions of Ins time between 130 and 
75 b c, always with the vowels A, E , V (vootum is found on an 
eailier inscription) A double I was used after Cicero and 
Caesar to expiess the semivowel j (Anax, Mana , etc) 

(b) The length of % was in earlier Latin expressed by writing 
it ei, but after Sulla’s time by making the 1 taller than the 
other letters (vlcus, lIblki, etc). This tall 1 was also used for 
the semivowel or j sound, especially at the beginning of words 

1 The date of the introduction of doubled consonants is of some im¬ 
portance for the scansion of Plautus Plautus died fifteen years before 
Ennius, and but few instances of double consonants m ins plays can be 
really genuine Supelectile, stmllumae, saMxtes, saglta, etc are generally 
correct, and tile , esse must often be scanned lie, Use See Wagner, Intro¬ 
duction to Aululana, pp. xh-xliv. 
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(Ivs, Ivbeto, etc), and in later inscriptions it is used con¬ 
fusedly for both l and l 

(c) By an accent or ‘apex* (') from*about 63 B c. onwards 
In Republican inscriptions this apex is found over A, E, El, 
0 , V (for examples, see Corssen, I.p 22), in the Augustan age 
it is almost universal 

The Romans devised a simple nomenclature for the letters, 
which has superseded the Graeco-Phoenician names of the Greek 
alphabet The vowels were denoted by their own sound, the 
explosive (mute) consonants and h by a vowel after them, the 
fricative and nasal sounds by a vowel before them The vowel 
employed for this purpose was e, except that k, h were called 
ka, ha, q was called qu, and x, %x 



CHAPTER IV. 


Changes and Modifications of Sounds 1 

These must be noticed here bo far as they affect Latin and 
Greek, and fuither illustrations of their operation will appear 
hereafter in the explanation of inflections Sounds, we must 
remember, are interchanged and modified (a) between two or 
more languages [fia/cpu, lacrma, duo, two, zwei, irtvrt, qum- 
que \, (b) m the same language [e g tego, toga, rptya, fytya]. 

These changes and modifications proceed according to definite 
rules, varying sometimes in different languages, and the correct 
investigation of these rules is the basis of all true etymology 
Two general principles affect etymology — 

(a) Harder sounds are not derived from easier, or words Harder 
which have retained a stronger letter from those which exhibit derived fro 
a correspondingly weak one (In our Table of sounds Gutturals 
aie stronger than Palatalsj and so downwards, Tenues stronger 
than Mediae, Explosive stronger than Fricative) Thus koios 
must be older than wotor, equus than tmros (Ikkos, aQvas ), ms 
than vt, 

Apparent exceptions are often examples of the general 
phonetic law that change arises from weakness of articulation, 

* g, frag-or, frac-tus. It is easier to pronounce tenuis and 
emus together, media and media, aspirate and aspirate: so in 

1 In this chapter I have gone over somewhat the same ground as that 
overed by Peile’s ‘Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology,' adopting 
i the main his arrangement of the phenomena of phonetic change, with 
iany of his illustrations, 
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Greek, X«r<h from Xtyo, rvfpdds from rwr-ro, is from 
irXeica), 

So hem-p -8 appears stronger than *hiem-s; but p is merely 
phonetic, inserted because it is difficult to sound s after m 
Again, the reduplicated form fflyu is changed by Greeks to 
riOrjtu, which is easier to pronounce, though t by itself is stronger 
than 6 

(b) Generally , only letters pronounced at the same part of the • 
mouth are etymologically interchangeable—dentals with dentals, 
labials with labials, etc [Gutturals, however, the strongest 
sounds of all, sometimes give way altogether to dentals 01 
labials, and in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, are found 
less frequently than these latter ] 

Apparent exceptions may often be explained by the existence 
of both sounds m the original form, eg bis and 8 is cp 
Sanskrit dvis Here the Latin b is due to the v (w) sound 
In wrjrof, Lat. equus, Sanskrit apvas, n repicsents the v sound 
avv and cum are the same word, but from I-vv—kow so tcair-m 
and vap-or are reconciled by Lithuanian kvap-as 
The latest and most comprehensive explanation of such 
changes, however, is that which refeis them to the influence of 
weak articulation One or two examples of its effects are 
subjoined 

i Lahalism, or change from k to tt, p } is supposed by 
Curtius to be due to a parasitical v (w), unconsciously produced 
by lazy articulation of k (‘labial after sound’). That v (w), 
following k , could change it to p, appears from Indo-European 
akva , Sanskrit a<?va, equos, imos (which must=*Vfor) Here ho 
has become in Greek tot, • 

That the v m these cases was merely phonetic, not a suffix, 
appears from instances where Latin has ho (qu), as well as k ( c ), 
e g sequ-or, sec-undus; coqu-o, coc-us . Greek e 'woftai ,, ntnw 
show that v must be parasitic m Graeco-Italian time, and re¬ 
tained by Latin in some words while dropped by Greek (Peile, 
286, 7 1 ). So with the change from g to ft, b, Latin gu gives 

1 Cornea ('Ueber Ausaprache,* etc i pp 71-75) shows that qu was a 
mode of denoting the labial 'after sound,’ or modification of the guttural 



the middle step In urguere, urgrn, tinguo, riyy o», v is parasitic; 
but it is less often so after g than after k, g being an easier 
sound. 

2. Dentahsm k changed to t, probably from influence of y 
sound (i or j), as in transition from -cio to -ho, where t is 
semivowel Here it is part of a suffix, but this proves the 
power of y sound to change a guttural to a dental, and hence 
philologists assume a parasitic y where they find the change 
without any apparent reason There are, however, few certain 
examples re, que, Sanskrit ca, Zend ca, Indo-Eur katvar, 
Sanskrit catv&ras, TeVrapfc (=t frFapts), quattuor 

These two instances of change from one class of sounds to 
another are given to show that some leason can generally be 
found for the apparent non-observance of our rule ( b ). We 
may now pass to the consideration of the two main heads under 
which all changes of sounds seem to fall, viz, 

(a) Dynamic change , which is voluntary, and intended to 
express change of meaning, the formative principle m lan¬ 
guage. 

(b) Phonetic 1 change , which is involuntary, and due mainly 
to lax articulation, the destructive principle in language. 

We need only here enumerate, with a few examples under 
each head, the principal changes of sounds that affect Latin and 
Greek, referring the student for a fuller illustration to such 
books as Schleicher’s ‘ Compendium,’ and Peile’s ‘ Introduction 
to Greek and Latin Etymology ’ 

A Dynamic change 

i Reduplication Tins appears to be the earliest and most 
natural device of language to strengthen the expression of an 
idea, observed most frequently m the language of savages and 

tenuis, and so a transition from guttural Tc to labial p In English, 
similar labial modification of the dentals is expressed m between, dwarf 
and palatal modification is heard in the pronunciation of nature, verdure 
(i ty , dy) The labial modification of d (dw ) is expressed m Old Latin 
duellum, but passed into the simple labial in classical Latin, helium Cp 
bis with Sanskrit dvis, quoted above, and dwtu>ro(m)—bonmm on old 
inscriptions 

1 ‘Phonetic* is sometimes applied m a wider sense to any change of 
sound, voluntary or involuntaxy I have restricted myself to its more 
limited application. 
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children, and commoner in the earlier than m the later stage 
of highly developed languages such as Greek and Latin. In 
these it is gradually superseded by more refined and subtle 
modes of expressing the required change of meaning, and traces 
of its application remain only m occasional and (for the most 
part) exceptional phenomena — 

(a) In imitative words, e g ululo, d\aXd£»; or names of 
animals expressive of their sound, e g cuculus, twtur, <irof, 
rem£, 

(b) In Alliteration 1 , a favourite device of early Latin and 
Greek poetry (and also among other nations), to strengthen the 
expression of an idea by mere repetition of the sound of letters 
and syllables Ennius and Naevms exhibit constant examples 
of its use, as also does Plautus, with whom however it 
becomes more of a trick of composition. Lucretius also em¬ 
ploys it with considerable effect (for examples, cp Munro’s 
‘Introduction to Notes/ II pp 106, 107, 1st ed.), and Yngil 
does not disdain this among other poetical artifices, e g Aen 
vi. 834 — 

‘Neu patnae validas in viscera vertite \ ires ’ 

Alliteration, of course, does not prove the use of reduplication 
as a formative principle in language, but it illustrates the 
natural tendency to intensify an idea by the repetition of sound 

(c) As a formative principle, .Reduplication is commonly 
employed m Indo-European languages to produce ‘frequent¬ 
ative' and ‘ desiderative ’ verbs In Sanskrit such words are 
regularly formed from every root, by reduplicating the initial 
consonant and vowel of the root, and suffixing m one case ya, m 
the other ish or sh Thus from the root budh (=‘to know') 
are formed bobudhye 2 (frequentative or intensive), bobudi- 
shdmi (desiderative), from md (=‘to know,' Greek Fifciv, Latin 
vid-ere), vividye (frequentative), vividishftmi (desiderative). 
Similar formations in Greek and Latin are ftappaiptiv (root mar 1 , 

1 On the use and effects of alliteration in Latin poetry, see Munro’s 
‘Lucretius/ Introduction to Notes, II (vol 11 p 106,1st ed ) 

* Greek iU‘piopm~fu-p& yo-pat is perhaps analogous to bo bhud ya 

* The various ramifications of tins root mar are exhaustively traced in 
Max Mtiller’s ‘Lectures/ II. vu. 
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onginally=‘to grind down/ ‘rub/ and so ‘polish’), ‘to flash/ 
irap<f>aiveiv (root (f>av, as in i-cfidv-rjp), nomvva, badlaaopai , pspprj- 
piCeM, cp Lat me-mor-ia, etc , or in nouns, XalXcn/r (root Xa| 9 , as 
m f-Xa/ 3 -ov, (daiftakfos, nainakdas, apaipamos. The Same force 
appears m the reduplicated 2 aorist 

(d) Reduplication is also employed in the formation of some 
‘present stems' (denoting, apparently, protracted as distin¬ 
guished from momentary action), e g KHapt, rt%u, ylyvopat, 
ttIttto) (root irer, as m t-ir«r-ov); Lat. mto, gigno, sero (=8e-so, 
root sa, as in sa-tum) More commonly still (in Greek almost 
universally), to form ‘ perfect stems/ e g XeXoijra (root X«r, as m 
c-hr-ov), pejmli such forms, indeed, are too familiar to require 
illustration for the present. 

2 Vowel Modification (‘ strengthening' or the reverse), e. g 
for the formation of Noun or Verb stems: Xmt-, X«wr-a>, Xowr-ds, 
fid-, ftd-o, foidus ( foedus) It appears that Indo-European 
speech expressed these and similar modifications of ideas by 
modifying the vocal sounds, so as to form a legularly ascending 
scale of each of the three pumitive vowels, a, 1, u 

The vowel sounds thus gained were used by different Indo- 
European peoples, according to different phonetic laws, with 
more or less regularity Sanskrit exhibits them as follows 1 * * 4 •— 


a, 1st a or a 
1, e (for ax) 

u, 0 (for au) 

p, ar 

h, al 


2nd a (in many roots there is no distinction between 
ai the original a and its first raising ) 
au 


ar 

al 


1 The two stages o£ vowel increase in Sanskrit are known by the names 

of Guna quality 1 ) and Vjiddhi (^J, 'increase’) Thus from 

Vvid, ‘know/ is formed by Guna, Veda, by Vjiddhi with addition of a 
suffix -tlca) Vaidika = * belonging to the Vedas ’ It is doubtful, however, 
whether anything strictly answering to Vjiddhi is found m the cognate 
languages In conjugation, vowel intensification strengthens verbal bases 
in those persons whose terminations are called weak Thus from V1, ‘ go/ 
is formed m sing 6mi, 6 shi, dti, m plur i-mis, <ftc cp Gk ttpu, th or 

4 tfoi, Jptv 

The questions whether the larger (or * raised *) forms of roots are derived 
from the shorter (A«ir- from Anr-), or tnce versa, and whether the change 
from t to 0 represents an original lengthening or not, need not be discussed 
in an elementary work. 
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These scales are employed in the formation from roots of noun 
and verb stems. Indications of a similar employment of vowel 
scales are exhibited by Gothic and Lithuanian (Peile, pp 191-2), 
and by Greek and Latin ; by Greek most fully, its vowel system 
being stronger and less liable to corruption than that of Latin 
The scales in Greek are — 


A scale a, t, 0 , raised 1st to a or ij 

and to oj 

e g Aas, AiAdsa) . l 

, y perfect stems 

ftiyvvfu, tppwya, 

ay, taya, J r 

irrifoocj, vt4j£ 

I scale t raised 1st to ft (at), 

2nd to 01 

e g \tw, Aflirai, 

AiAotira, 

vtO, irflOoj, 

irtlSai, irivoiBa, 

IS, ftStu, 

tiSoj, otSa 

U scale v raised 1st to tv (av) 

and to ov (av) 

e g (Afv0, (jjAvO-ov), 

tiA-f/AovOa, 

rvv, nvtv/xa, 

fftvou, crovfjtai, 

\v, x*v<v, 

oirfvSv, (TirovSj 

N scale v or &, raised rst to (v 

2 nd to ov 

e g 7# (yt-ya-fjHv), yiv-os, 

yiyova, y6vos. 

r& (ra Toy), d-rfv-ijy, 

r6vos. 

irti. 0 , trivO oy, 

iriirovDa, 

fXV (fit flV tti), flivtti, 

povos 

(Sometimes dv, as) 

l-sriv ov, (ktw). 

tsrova 

R scale p or ap (p&), raised 1st to tp (pt) 

2nd to op (po ) 

e g p&p, fiip-os, 

tpfiopa, popos, 

■np&Q, irip9-w, 

iriiropOa, 

rp&ir, rpin-w, 

rpoiros, 

Sp&s, Sips optai. 

SiSopsa 

L scale A or SA raised 1st to (A. 

and to ok 

e g vA (i-vA-tro), viA u, 

viAos, 

fidA piA-os, 

(3oA if, 

rik (t-Tt-raX-To), rik-os, 

iv T0A.17 

Scale consisting of short vowels, with loss of e tf possible in the short 

arm of the root, and and raising by change to 0 

e-g °x(t'ax-w\ *X-«(«X), 

6xos, 

<nr (l-ar-tro), iw-opat, 

or-Aoy, 

wt (wi-irr-w), V(T, 

wor-pis, 

res (i-Tts-ov), ris-os, 

rirosa, r6sos t 

(ky) kiy-u, 

Aiyot 
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Traces of vowel scales in Latin — 


A scale e, a, raised 1st \o 5 , 3 

2nd to 5 

e g lfigo, legem, 

sonus, persfina, 

placere, placare 

vox (vfico), vficem 

I scale 1 raised to [ei], i, S 

2nd to [01], oe, D. 

[ai], oe 


e g 1 die, dico, 

moenera, momera, munera, 

fid-es, fido, 

foidus, foedus 

U scale u raised ist to [eu], au, 0 

2nd to [ou], 0. 

due, dneere, 

douco (mscr) 

N scale en (In) 

2nd raising on 

mens (Sanskr ma-tis), 

moneo 

R scale r (fir, tir) raised ist to er 

2nd to or 

fors, fero, 

posco (porc-sco), prec-an, 

proc us 

Scale with short vowels 


nec-s, 

noceo, 

sequi, 

SOC1U8, 

tego, 

toga 

3. Nasalisation may possibly also be reckoned as a process of 
‘ Dynamic Change/ as being an extension of consonantal sound 
parallel to that of vowel sound just described, e g in tundo 

(root tud), where fund tud irtiO- md 

In its origin the nasal 


is a variety of another sound (see above, p 33), and the gut¬ 
tural nasal is found (except in Sanskrit) only in combination 
with the guttural which produced it (ayxtvrj, angustus) Nasal¬ 
isation occurs chiefly m the formation of a certain class of pre¬ 
sent stems in Grqek and Latin, and in the verbs so formed it 
is (like vowel-intensification for the same purpose) confined to 
the present stem This formation will be found discussed in 
chap, vin, and if the view there adopted, that the nasal is 
dynamic, and not merely part of a grammatical suffix, be cor¬ 
rect, we possibly may reckon Nasalisation with Reduplication 
and Vowel Intensification as a means of ‘Dynamic change 1 / 


1 Consult especially Curtius, ‘Tempora und Modi/ pp 53-66; 'Das 
Verbum/1 pp 340 sqq , also Peile, ch. yi, pp. 315-330 (3rd ed.h 
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±j. j. nunvt/H, change * 

The difficulty of tracing vowel-intensification in Latin points 
to the opposite process of weakening or decay, which m vowels 
is particularly characteristic of that language This brings us 
to the second head of change, viz. that which is involuntary, 
or ‘phonetic' strictly so called, the principle of ‘Phonetic 
Decay/ which plays so large a part in the history of language. 
As has already been pointed out (chap m) the cause of such 
change is the conscious or unconscious effort after ease of 
articulation 

Its effects may be traced (1) in the substitution of a weaker 
for a stronger sound, (li) in the loss of letters representing 
certain sounds, (in) in ‘ assimilation' to a neighbouring sound, 
where the concurrence of two dissimilar sounds causes difficulty 
of pronunciation, (iv) m ‘dissimilation/ where the concurrence 
of two similar sounds causes a like difficulty We may look at 
these effects I m vowels, II in consonants 

I. Vowels (1) Substitution of weaker for stronger sound 
The Latin language, we saw, retained fewer traces than Greek 
of the system of Vowel Intensification On the contrary, it is 
especially distinguished by weakness and decay of vowel sounds. 
Thus of six diphthongs (ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou) } once m use as 
Latin sounds, and traceable on inscriptions, five had dwindled 
down to simple sounds by the time of Plautus, au being the 
only one generally preserved (with the exception of eu in a few 
words, neu , ceu y neuter, heus , etc), while here we have a 
weakening to o, and forms with this weaker sound side by 
side with those retaining au, eg lautus, lotus, Claudius , 
Clodius, plaudo, explodo The other diphthongal sounds were 
entirely superseded by the weaker forms, e.g quaistor by 
quaestor, coirare by coerare , then curare (cp foidus,foedus) , 
dexvus by dims, omneis by omnes ; joudex by judex. In vowel 
sounds again, Latin shows a constantly progressive degradation 
of sounds from stronger to weaker, as represented in the fol¬ 
lowing scale *— 
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AtoO .U ..E. I 
O to U E . I 

U. E I 

E to I,U 
I to E 

A comparison of Greek and Latin with Sanskrit shows thal 
the original vowel a (largely predominant m Sanskrit) has been 
changed first by breaking up into the three sounds of a, e, 0 
(e g 7ro§o'f, 7 to'5«, nodas, Sanskrit padas, p&das, pddas), and then 
by further weakening of each of these three sounds While, 
however, 111 Greek the process of vowel change was (speaking 
generally) confined to the breaking up of original a into a, r, 0, (1 
remaining unaltered,) and a vowel of one scale but seldom pass¬ 
ing into another (a to 1 or u 1 ) in Latin such further changes are 
so frequent as to assume the character of special phonetic laws 
of the Latin language A few examples under the heads of 
formative elements, composition, and reduplication, will make 
this clear 

(a) Formative elements 1 Verbs Sanskrit bharft-mas be¬ 
comes Greek fopo-pts (Doric), the thematic 2 a passing to the 0 
sound and there remaining. Latin weakens 0 to u in vol-u-mus , 
and generally weakens it still further to 1, e g fer-i-mm The 
apparently unsubstantial character of the second a in bharft- 
mas, as a mere link between stem and termination, has perhaps 
helped its decline and we see that in the termination -mns it 
has not sunk so far In the termination again of 3rd pers plur 
(Sanskrit anti, Greek -om (Doric), Latin -unt), the weakening 
of a in Latin, though it goes one step further than Greek, stops 
at u, while such forms as dederont, found on inscriptions, and 
the retention of 0 after u in quom, loquontur, etc, show that the 
0 sound was not entirely superseded In ferentem and ferendum } 
however,,the a before nt sinks down to e; old legal foims like 
jure dicundo, res repelundae , also monbundus , onundus , secundus 

1 Schleicher (comp § 32) gives a few examples of a of primitive Indo- 
European roots weakened to i or v in Greek, e g dadami, Sidvju , pv\of, 
from root md (mar), vvkt-, Lat noct-, Skt, nakta. See also Peile, ch vu. 

(p 275, 3rd ed) 

3 The *thematic’ or, as it used to be called, ‘connecting vowel’ is 
explained in ch. vili. 
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(=sequendus), etc, remaining as evidence of an earlier stage in 
the process of decline The Greek participle stops short at o, 
in fopovros 

In final syllables the vowel usually sinks to e, e g monueront, 
-writ; then (nt being lost by the lax pronunciation of the final 
syllable, which was characteristic of Latin) monuere, utens, 
utere , ipsus, ipse, op. ablative m e of 3rd declension, origi¬ 
nally % The reason for i, the weakest of the vowel sounds, thus 
passing to e m termination, is suggested by Corssen to be, that 
m pronouncing e the organs of speech vary least from their 
position when at rest. 

2 Nouns The masculine terminations -os and - us (in early 
Latin -os) represent Sanskrit -as, the a sinking m Greek to 0, 
m Latin a step further to u. So neuter terminations, Sanskrit 
janas, Greek yem, Latin genus , in oblique cases sinking to -te, 
y(i>t(a)os, gener-is, but in some words retaining the stronger 
sound, e g. corpor-is = corpos-is, from corpus In gen plur 
duonoro(m)=:bonorum, shows that -um is a weakening of -om 
(cp Greek -a>v), lepresenting an original -dm, the older vowel 
sound being apparently retained m provincial Latin, and trans¬ 
mitted to modern Italian—e g loro=illorum 
i- ( b) Composition a , 0, u, m Latin frequently weakened to i, 
the lightest vowel, from effort after lightness of sound, e g 
cau 8 idicus (causa), armiger ( armo -), corniger (cornu) Especially 
is this the case in composition with prepositions, where such 
weakening is the rule with but few exceptions, cp e g capio 
with its compounds, and with auceps, castus with mcestus, etc 
In Greek compound verbs, on the contrary, the original form 
remained generally intact—cp. nyo>, <rwdyu>, nhpaya, nardyv, with 
ago, redigo , subigo, etc Where this prevailing tendency did 
not obtain in Latin words, the exception may sometimes be 
accounted for by the particular meaning, eg m tepefacere 1, cale- 
facere , etc The idea of causation, obvjpusly represented by 

facere , may have prevented the sinking of the vowel which takes 
place in conjicere, perjkere, etc. Other exceptions, for which it 
is not easy to see a reason, are posthabere , cp. with prohtbere, 
perfaciles with difficile *, expando (perhaps to distinguish it from 
compounds of pendo, e.g. expendo), etc. 
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(c) Reduplication Here Greek and Latin both weaken the 
vowel in the reduplicated syllable in most cases to e, as m 
unfa (root rvn-), tetuli. Latin in some words retains a 
stronger vowel, e g popoaci , cucurri, but side by side with 
these are found such forms as peposci, showing the tendency to 
uniformity, regarding these syllables as mere grammatical forms. 
And Latin goes further than Greek in weakening the vowel of 
the radical syllable also, e g pepgi (root pag, seen in pac-tum )» 
cecidi (root cad). 

( 11 ) Loss of Vowel Sounds Uncommon m Greek, except in a 
few verbs which form a present stem by reduplication, and drop 
the root vowel, fft- 7 r(<)r- 6 )), yi-y^tjv-oftat, •'-w, etc., and 
sometimes in formative suffixes before an inflection, e g ira- 
T(c)pos } p.rjr{t)p6s. 

In Latin a drops in clarus and clamor (root cal), palma 
(Greek jrdkdpr}), cupressos (kutto/wo-o r), o m mct{p)nx, nep{p)t%s , 
doct(o)rina, etc , u before l (this consonant and vowel having 
an affinity for each other, as being pioduced near each other 
in the mouth), in mnc(u)lum , penc(u)lum, saec(u)lum , etc , 
and m words formed with the suffix - ulo -, the preceding con¬ 
sonant (especially n or r) then assimilating itself to l and 
producing the terminations -ello, - olio, -illo, * ullo , e g ocellus 
(=ocululus ), libellus (=liberulus), asellus ( asmulus ), homullus 
(homonulus), corolla ( coronula ), bacillus ( bacululus ), pupillus 
( pupiluhs ), stella (ster-ula) e before r (its most cognate 

consonant), especially in the suffixes - ero , -hero, - tero , etc., 
lib(e)n, mf(e)ra, ag(e)n, lateb(e)ra, sac{e)ro, soc(e)ru3, etc 
Far more fiequent is the loss of i , the thinnest of the vowel 
sounds, and the most frequent substitute for the stronger vowels. 

It seems capable of dropping out from almost any position, as 
eg m such familiar words as quaes(i)tor t audac(i)ter, val(i)de, 
gaudeo (cp gavtms), fer(i)t , dixti (dic-si-sti), and similar con¬ 
tractions, teg(i)men,<*epo8(i)tu8 , co(i)go, mr(t)go, porgo (beside 
the longer form porngo ), etc. 

That this decay of vowel sounds was caused by the vowel 
gradually dying out of unaccented syllables, is the most recent 
and most probable explanation. This is not the place for a 
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discussion upon the Latin accent, such as may be found at 
length m Corssen’s great work, ‘ Ueber Aussprache/ etc., and 
briefly summarised m Peile’s ‘Introduction.’ We need only 
notice (i) that the decay first in quantity 1 , and then in form of 
final syllables, which marks the history of Latin speech, seems 
most fully connected with the known law of Latin accen¬ 
tuation 2 , never to accent the final syllable (2) that many of 
the apparent metrical irregularities m the lines of Plautus and 
Terence (lines which, as intended to be spoken, are naturally 
subject to the practice of ordinary pronunciation), are best 
explained by the neglect in rapid pronunciation of sounds m 
syllables upon which no stress was laid 8 We have only to 
pronounce the words ourselves to undei stand the Plautme 
prosody of voliiptdtem, ferentdnvs, senectuti, and in these and 
numberless other cases of comic prosody, the vowel sound is m 
a kind of intermediate stage between full pronunciation and 
total extinction—written, but scarcely heard, and liable to be 
pronounced more or less distinctly according to chance 
N. B The change of quantity from long to short in final 
syllables is a loss or weakening of vow'el sound, just as raising or 
lengthening a short vowel is a gain or ‘intensification of sound 1 
Loss of quantity is an intermediate step to extinction of a final 
sound, and the gradual decay of sounds can often be historically 
traced through distinct stages of decline—a syllable with a 
vowel naturally long becoming short m oidmary usages (as 
■amdt, monet , cp amdre , mown; hondr, cp honoris ), then 
losing its final consonant, and finally, perhaps, disappearing 
altogether 

1 As the lengthening a short vowel is a process of raising or increasing 
(or ‘intensifying,’ see p 53) the vowel sound, so the shortening a long 
vowel is a decreasing or diminishing, and the result a decay in quantity 

* The rules of Latin accentuation (little familiar to us as rules from the 
fact that they coincide so nearly with our English accentuation of Latin 
words) are given by Quintilian, I 0 1 5 22-31 See Roby’s 'Latin 
Grammar,’ vol 1 § 296 sqq , and Wordsworth, 'Fragments and Speci¬ 
mens,’ Introd ch iv 

* On this question of Plautme and Terentian prosody I may be per¬ 
mitted to refer to Introd, Part IV of uiy edition of Terence, Andrta 
(Rmngtons, 1875) Reference is there made to other and fuller sources 
of information. 
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(Hi) Assimilation of Vowels (i) by Consonants, through 
their phonetic relationship to particular vowels (see above) 

a, the fullest and motet independent vowel sound, is subject 
to no such influence. It passes into o by weakening of articu¬ 
lation, and so down the scale of descent to u, e, i None of 
these however rise to a, nor do u, e, i rise to o The difference 
in strength between a and o was clearly felt, as also between o 
• and u, but between u, e, t there was no such strongly marked 
difference, and in their case the order of descent is sometimes 
stopped or vaiied by the influence of neighbouring sounds 
Thus u, by its affiuity to the labial nasal m, was retained at an 
early stage of the language in sumus , volumus, the vowel which 
in Sanskrit is a (bharamas), and m Greek o (tpipoptp), sinking 
generally in Latin to i (ferimus) To the same influence (of 
labial b) perhaps are due the forms Hecuba (older Hecoba , Greek 
'EKa'/fy, and tnumpus (Greek dplapfios) l however is the sound 
which, especially when followed by another consonant, had the 
greatest tendency to produce u Thus e rises to u in pulsus 
from petto, sepultus fiom sepelio, cp mulgeo, dp(\yu> , stultus, 
Stolidus , sulcus, oXkos, scopulus, (rnomXos , pessulus irdcrtrakos, 
crajmla, KpaiirdXrj e had an especial affinity to r 1 so m oblique 
cases of neuters in -us (= Greek -os, Sansknt -as), where the s 
becomes r, the u sinks to e, eg funus, funens (cp funes-lus), 
genus, generis (cp yeW-or, ytvtos) Sometimes % rises to e, from 
influence of r, e g pvlms, pulvens, and e is the commonest 
vowel in Latin before two consonants or a double consonant 
(x ), e g judex, but judtcis auceps, but avcujns — remaining 
sometimes where one of the two has been dropped, e g mile{t)s, 
miht-i8, dive(t)s, divitis Cp also the participial forms, -en(t)s 
and -endus, the w surviving m euntis, etc, and in old legal 
forms, e g jure dicundo 

i, as the thinnest of vowel sounds, and the point to which all 
vowel sounds naturally tended to smk, can hardly be said to be 
the result of assimilation, so much as of the absence of any assi¬ 
milating tendency which would retain the vowel at an earlier 


Koby, ‘Latin Grammar/ vol i § 39 
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stage of decline. It seems however to have a certain affinity 
for dental sounds, e g before n in machma, bal{i)nea, truhna 
(cp wx av *h fidkavthv, TpvravT)), and before the suffix -no m 
dominus, etc (cp. with Greek mdaris, Uavos, etc), m a large 
class of genitives in -mis, from stems originally m -on, e g, 
turbnis, imagims, honwiis (old form hemones), Apollinis (old 
form Apolones), before t, d, in verbal conjugation, agite, agito 
{ayere, dyer©) gemitus (gemere), domitus {domd-re), debitus 
(debere), or in formations like candidus, fngidus (fnge-re), 
morbidus ( morbo -) 

(2) Assimilation of vowels by other vowels is seen in the 
tendency of two vowels coming into contact to approach each 
other Thus a root vowel 1, in contact with a, 0, and u, becomes 
e in queam, queunt, eo, earn, eundi, etc, but remains unmodified 
in forms where there is no such contact, neqmt, nequibat, imus, 
t bo The oblique cases of is show the same change Again, 
where two vowels aie separated by a consonant, the latter 
(especially t) tends to assimilate the former 1 This is seen in 
many proper names, Duihus for Duelhus, Lucihus (. LucvUus), 
Popihus {populus), in derivatives, such as consilium {consul), 
facxlxs ( facultas), inquilmus {incola) e assimilates 0 m bene 
(originally bono, then bone), t in illecebrae (root lie, of allicio ), u 
is assimilated by 0 in soboles {suboles), ebyu in tugunum {teg ) 

(3) Dissimilation is of less frequent operation, occurring only 
m some cases where, from whatever cause, the same vowol 
sound occurred twice, and acting then as a bar to further 
change Sometimes the two vowel sounds coalesced into one. 
thus, when quom tended to become quum, by substitution of u 
for 0, the two vowels often coalesced, with the result cum {q not 
being written without u), but the principle of dissimilation 
retained the old spelling even in the Augustan age, and we have 
quom or cum, equos or ecus, hnquont and lincunt, etc, in¬ 
differently 8 The same principle operated in retaining the older 
forms euntts rather than eentis, ipsius, tllius rather than ipms, 
iUtis (the genitive ending -us, Greek -os, regularly sinking to 

1 Roby, 'Latin Grammar,’ vol 1 § 41 

3 See Munro’s 'Lucretius/ Introd. to Notes, L vol in p. 27, ist ed.) 
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-is), and in avoiding eeis (dat plur. of is), by the form eis or 
ms 

II. Changes of Consonants. The’respective characteristics of 
Latin and Greek are here reversed We have seen that the 
Latin vowel-system is weaker and has been subject to greater 
degeneration by phonetic change than the Greek but the 
Latin consonants are stronger, and (as will be seen) are com¬ 
paratively free from assimilation, which obscures the radical 
form of many Greek words 1 Bearing in mind what has been 
already said of the relative strength of sounds, and of the general 
principle which governs all phonetic change—the desire to secure 
ease of articulation, the following general rules of consonantal 
change will be intelligible — 

1 ‘ Explosive ’ (or ‘ Momentary ') sounds change to ‘ Pro¬ 

tracted ' or ‘Fricative’) sounds, not vice versa eg c {h) to 
c (s), centum to French cent, t to 8 , tu, tv, <rv, d to l, ddupv, 
lacruma, 'obvcretU, Ulysses, b to v, habere, Italian avere, 
French avoir, p to v, sapere, savoir ph, ch, th, to / a , fopa, 
fero, fd, Orjp (Aeol fyp), fera, ch to h, hums, 

xavbdva, pre-hendo 

2 Gutturals change to dentals and labials, not vice versa 

3 Tenues change to mediae m their respective classes, not 
vice versa (except where influenced by other sounds), e g frag-, 
frac-tus (see above, p. 49) 

4 Rules (2) and (3) apply most obviously and uniformly to 
Explosive sounds or Consonants proper Among ‘protracted' 
or momentary sounds it is not so easy to trace definite rules of 
change The contact of the vocal organs being less complete, 
m fact, an approximation only, the sounds are much less defi¬ 
nite , and their strength depends more or less upon the length 
of time during which they are sounded The spirants y, s, v do 
not seem to interchange much, but neither s nor v passes into y, 
which, according to order of pronunciation, would naturally be 
the strongest sound. Of the liquids, r seems to be older than l, 
Greek and Latin often giving l where Sanskrit has r; and 

1 E g in <p(Aaoa, as compared with Lat farc-io, see below, p 75 
3 For other examples see Roby, 'Latin Grammar,' i. $ 99, and Comen. 
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hence some philologists consider that l arises always from a 
weakening of original r, pointing in illustration to the fact 
that many children aie unable to souhd r, and substitute the 
easier l for it Schleicher, e g (‘Compendium,’ § 147, 156), 
refers to \(vkos, luc-eo, from root ruk (appealing in Sanskrit as 
ruj) loc-utus, XaK-tiv, cp. with Sclavonic rek-a, ‘I speak,’ 
re-lic-tus, \11r-tb, with Sansknt no, etc but there seem to 
lie other roots in which l is invariably found (see Peile, p 85) 1 
And m the Romance languages l and r interchange both ways, 
e g. peregnnus becomes pellegnno, and Tibur, Tivoli, but lus- 
cmiolus becomes rossignuolo , and apostolus, apdtre s in Latin 
always passes to r between vowels, except m some cases 1 , where 
8 is not original but a substitution (e g for ss 111 cousa, for d m 
esunes, etc ), or in compounds of words with initial s (desilio), 
and 111 Greek it frequently passes into the spintus asper * (aks, 
sal, (bos, sedes, v\r), silva, etc) This h sound in Greek is 
usually a lemnant of one of the spirants, and weaker than any 
of them, 111 Latin it represents an original gh, and seems to 
have been more strongly sounded. 

We may instance the effects of phonetic change upon conso¬ 
nants, under the same heads as those of vowel-change — 

(1) Substitution of weaker for stronger sound (a) media for 
tenuis, g for k, pac-iscor, nrjy-wfu, pag-us, pango , Kvptpvda, 
gubemo, curcuho (Plautus), gurguho , negohum nec-) t 
seldom passes into d In Greek bans (Aristoph Veipae 676) 
perhaps =rdnr]s, vtjrobfs (Horn Od iv 404), perhaps =nepotes 
In Latin the confusion between t and d in the MS spelling of 
words like hand, apud, sed , is to be refened to the general 
weakness and unceitauity of Latin final sounds p passes to 
b m a few Greek words (e g. vfipis from bnep), and in rather 
more Latin (e g. carbasus, Kapnacros, lambo, lab-ium, Xdnruv, 
Aa$iWft>); and b in Latin frequently represents Greek <f>, nebula, 
v(<f)os , orbus, bp<f)av 6 s , and the Buffix -ber=-<f)opos (<f>(pa>), salu- 
ber, candela-brum. 

(jb) Any further substitution of the mute or explosive sounds, 
e. g. t, d, p, b, belongs rather to the head of Assimilation 
1 Roby, ‘Latin Grammar,’ i § 193, 
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There are, however, in Latin a few instances of d passing into 
l and r (probably due to some peculiarity in the Latin pronun¬ 
ciation of d, bringing it Very near the point at which l and r 
were sounded), e g olere from root od, cp odor , 88 <a&a; lacrima 
zz&dxpv (cp Gothic tagr, our ‘tear’), levir (see Eorcellini),= 
bafip) cp Sanskrit dSvar. Similarly lingua must have been 
dingua, cp Gothic tuggd, German zunge, English tongue / and 
iFestus states that Livius Andromcus actually wrote dacrima 1 . 
The change of d to r is chiefly found in the preposition ad, m 
composition before v, /, arvocatos, arfumint, arvormm, arvena, 
arfines , etc ; cp also arbiter (ad-beto), arcesso (ad-cesso). This 
change is sometimes reckoned as an effect of assimilation; but 
more probably arose from a weak pronunciation of d, near the 
point at which r is produced. And the appearance of these 
words with the d m classical Latin seems to show that this 
carelessness of pronunciation had only just begun to produce an 
effect upon orthography, when it was checked by the literary 
epoch of the language, and the inference is, that it was an 
accidental and isolated phenomenon m the Latin pronunciation 
of that particular sound 

(c) Changes of Spirants (y, s, v ). These have especially 
affected Greek, and in a great measure produced the distinctive 
feature of accumulation of vowels without a consonant, e g 
drjioto [once fiatr-yo-tryo] 

r. There was no symbol for this spirant in the Greek alphabet, 
no doubt because the sound which we denote by it had disappeared 
or become changed It appears in Greek (i) as t, especially in 
the suffix yo(to) , thus dvdpt-io-s, cvotfieta (s=««red<(r-ya), ymrttpa 
(=ymVfp-ya, Tfrv(j}vla ( =zT(rv(f>v<r-ya ), brjpoio (Homenc genitive 
=%io-oyo), (2) as «, in ntvt 6 s [Epic form of tuv-yo, ‘empty'], and 
in the contracted future forms, <ptv£ovpai = favy-ato-pai =0*vy- 
ayo , the t remaining m the Doric form irpa£lopis=irpay-<riO‘p«s; 

(3) as the ‘ spiritus asper/ fyrap, jecur, Sytos, Indo-Eur. yagyas ; 

1 Bergk suggests that m Ennius’ well known lrnes (Epigr i. 4)— 

‘Nemo me lacrumis decoret neque funera fletu 
Faxit Cur? roll to vivos per ora virum 
the poet may hAve written dacrumit , which would obviously increase the 
force of the alliteration. 
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Ifffiltnj, from root yudh (v$ becoming va- before p) Or (4) it is 
altogether lost, as e g in Attic geuitive hnov^limoo, cp with 
Epic tinroio; nkeov—irkciov, $v«=an older Qvla (Sanskrit bhu- 
ya-), and x<& K(0S (Doric) sr^Xxttot, d\d 0 fa=dXdfcia 
S m Greek usually passes into the sptntus asper at the begin¬ 
ning of a word, as we see from many familiar examples where 
the analogy of other languages shows that the word once began 
with tr. (e$of, fVra, tnopai=sequor, os—aFds—suus ) Some¬ 
times a spmtus asper is due to a lost tr, which was not initial, 
e. g (i<rrr)Kuv=c-iaTr]KHv=t-<T(crTr)K(tv (the root sta being redu¬ 
plicated to m-sta, (Tf-ara), rjpus—dafjifh, cp the form &njt( 5 — 
aafies At the end of roots and words an original s generally 
retained its place m Greek, and so m formative and case 
suffixes, being, in fact, one of the few final sounds which Greek 
euphony tolerated. at the beginning of words also it is some¬ 
times found, e g aiyaon, vtXrjvr} , but only regularly when a hard 
consonant follows, and protectb it fiom the usual change to ', 
as in oropivwfii, <rrod, trxifa, etc. 

In Latin s between two vowels is almost always changed to r, 
e g. Iare 8 =la 8 e 8 (Carmen Arvale), fenac—fesiae (cp Jestus), 
heri, hestemus, x&r, eram, ero, from stem es of esum t gero, 
ge 8 -tum, onens, generis = ones-is, genes-is, from stem onus, 
genus, gen plur suffix -nm=an original sam, and r of passive 
voice =se The only exceptions to this general law of change 
are (a) where 8 is not original, but a substitution for other 
sounds, e g for ss in causa , for d in esunes (ed-o), atmm 
(for aud-sim), (b) m compounds of words where s was initial, 
de- 8 ilio,pO’ 8 itura, prae- 8 entia,bi- 8 extu 8 , etc , (c) in certain other 
words, viz asmus, basium, caesaries, casa, caseus, cisivm, fusus, 
laser, miser, name, pusillus, quasillum, quaeso (also quaero), 
tom, vasa, and in some proper names, Caesar , Kaeso, Laima, 
Pisa, Smnna, Sosia 1 

In Greek, on the othei hand, <r between two vowels drops out, 

6. g y fVea-or, ytvtos, ytvovs, rvnTrj-aai, Tvnrtai, rlmrrj , and this IS 
almost universal, except in cases where the loss of <r would have 
created confusion, and an artificial effort was therefore made to 
1 These examples are chiefly from Boby’s * Latin Grammar,’ vol. i. $ 193. 



retain it, or where, as m ra-eris, t<rrrj-<rt , the <r represents an ori¬ 
ginal r (ra-Tis, iorij-n) In some inflections also like unaaai, the 
tendency to drop <r was resisted, the intellectual or instinctive 
desire of retaining the part of a word, which was characteristic 
of its meaning, m these cases triumphing over the physical 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation. Similarly in Latin, 
the tendency to drop final -s seen in the constant change of 
forms like amabans, amabens, to amabare, amabere, is to a great 
extent resisted m the form amans, because amare would lead 
to confusion with the pres, infin active, and ab is much 
selaomer changed m composition than sub, because of the 
danger of confusion with ad. 

In Latin final -s (like final *wi) seems to have been faintly 
sounded in pronunciation 1 , and thus was often omitted m 
writing also In the scansion of early Latin poetry it was 
ignored before an initial consonant (a fact noticed by Cicero, 
Orat 48 161), e g turn lateralis dolor certissimus nuntiua 
mortis , Ennius 601 (Vahlen), and so often m Lucretius (e. g. 

1. 159,186) and once m Catullus (116. 8, Ellis) From Terence 
Wagner instances in the Hecyra auctus sit 334, defessus mm 
443, mcertus mm 450, expertus sum 489, nullus mm 653, 
usus sit 878—all endings of iambic lines Virgil (Aen xu. 115) 
in imitating Ennius’s funduntque elatis nanbus lucem, trans¬ 
poses thus (to suit a stricter pronunciation of final s) luc&mque 
elatis nai ibus efflant. The tendency recurred 111 the fourth century 
A D, and remains m Italian, Spanish, etc It is also, of course, 
illustrated by such forms as nauta (cp vavnjs), ille, ipse (for 
illus, ipsus), puer, famul (puerus , famulus), pote, mage ( polls, 
magis), amabare (armbans), 

V—F. This spirant (pronounced 3 something like English w) 1 
was known to the Greeks at an early period by a distinct 
symbol, the Digamma (F), found chiefly upon old Doric and 
Aeolic inscriptions 3 , and traceable in its effect upon the scansion 

1 Roby, ‘Latin Grammar,’ § 193 

8 On the pronunciation of u consonantal (t>) see Wordsworth, ‘Frag¬ 
ments/ etc, Introd w §§ 10-15; Roby, ‘Latin Grammar,’ Preface, 
pp xxAi-xln. 

8 1 g. those of Boeotia, Phods, Locris, Laconia, Argos, Corinth, Cor- 

F 2 
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of Homer; but evidently passing out of use at the earliest 
period to which such inscriptions carry us back The Di¬ 
gamma occasionally appears m ordinary classical Greek as v, 
e.g. 8 vo (Sanskrit dvau, Gothic tvai, German zwei), and the 
Aeolic forms *«/<•>, irvtFo In these latter Attic 

Greek has lost it, as also at the beginning of many words, 
in which, from the analogy of kindred forms m other languages, 
it must once have existed (otvos, vmum , otda, tdw, vid-eo, Zpyov, 
German Werk, English work). It also appears as ajnntm asj>er 
(on the evidence, again, of comparison with other languages), 
e.g ccnrtpos, vesper, cvwpi~(<r-vvpt, ves-tis, ta-Twpzrtfi-rop-, 
from f*8- (the verb forms having lost it altogether, and tarap 
in time coming to have the spiritus Unis) In a few cases 
v (F) seems to have been hardened or strengthened to 0, e g 
the Laconian forms, 0erof=frof (cp Latin vetus, veter-nua), 
fitpyov=Ftpyov , and jSovXopat, with its various forms, ftoWopai 
(Aeolic), /SwXojuat (Doric), the original consonant of which may 
have been v (f), cp. vol-o, Sclavonic vol-i-ti (inf), Gothic vil-jan, 
German rnllen, English will; for here the evidence of so many 
languages for the v sound prevents us from regaidmg Latin v 
as a weakening of 0 The occasional confusion between b and 
v m Latin, and the representation (chiefly m Plutarch, a Boeotian 
Greek, and an indifferent Latin scholar) of Latin v by Greek 0, 
has been pressed as an argument against the pronunciation of 
Latin v like w, and in favour of the labial sound of English v. 
Even in Plutarch, however (ist cent ad), ov is almost twice 
as common as 0 for Latin v (Ovdkrjpioi, etc), m Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Augustan age) 0 is only occasionally found, 
while in Polybius (2nd cent b c.) ov is the regular equivalent 
for v. It seems therefore highly probable that the translitera¬ 
tion of v by 0 is connected with a dialectical tendency to con¬ 
fuse v and b in Latin, which appears m rare cases like ferveo , 
ferbui, and afterwards more commonly on inscriptions of the 
2nd century a.d. and onwards. The v m all such cases was 

eyia, etc (Kirohhoff) The Romans, taking a Done alphabet (see p. 46), 
found this character, but changed its value, thinking the u sound suf¬ 
ficiently represented by V. 
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possibly the * labial v V passing irregularly but not permanently 
into b . and the safest conclusion from the evidence of trans¬ 
literation appears to be that Latin v generallybut some¬ 
times dialectically a labial v 2 . The substitution of p and y for 
F is also assumed in a few cases, of very uncertain etymology; 
e g p 6 <rx°oaxos, ap^fjv, avxr)v, pfXbopat, (\bopat, etc. 

In Latin, just as y is represented by i (consonantal), and 
sometimes disappears (e g. in mm(i)or , ero=esio) } so v is 
represented by u (consonantal), and sometimes disappears as 
m s(v)ibi, t(v)ibi (roots sva~, tva -) It is also occasionally 
represented by /, c g frango , Fpgywpt; fngus, Fpiyw , and the 
sign F is of couise the old digamraa, adopted by the Latins, but 
to denote a different sound 

(d) Changes of the Aspirates, especially the aspirated mediae 
bh, dh , gh m Latin General rules —These aspirates (gh, dh , bh), 
when they occur m the middle of a word, are generally 
represented by the coiresponding unaspirated letters, when 
initial they can all be represented by the single sound / This 
sound is not itself an aspirate, and has e g no power of assimi¬ 
lating a pieceding nasal like the other mutes in Latin (i in-Jicto , 
but im-petus), so that it may he different in sound from Greek 
0 (ip^alva) Pnscian’s account of the difference between the 
two, that ph is pronounced ‘ fixis ’ and / ‘ non fixis labns/ is 
explained by some to mean that ph is an explosive or momen¬ 
tary,/a fricative or protracted, sound. If this be true,/must 
be considered as only a spirant or breathing , pronounced with 
a strong breath, and taking the place of h strongly sounded 
after b,d,g, the distinction between these letters being obscured, 
and only one part’of the respective combinations b+h,d+h, 

1 Labial (aa distinguished from labiodental or English) v is formed by 
bringing the outer edges of the lips together, while the voice escapes 
laterally This sound is said to be heard in Central Germany (e g in t ceg), 
and in Spanish b, and modem Greek 0 (Peile, ch iv p 80 3rd ed ). 

a For an admirably full dtscussion of the pronunciation of Latin v, see 
Roby’s ‘Latin Grammar/ vol i„ Preface, pp, xxxii-xln, and cp Peile, 
ch vm. pp 355-357 Corasen (‘ Aussprache/ 1 p 310 sqq.) maintains that 
v had not a * weak vowel sound like English w, but a consonantal tone 
like German to’—meaning the labiodental sound of English v He much 
exaggerates, however, the extent to which 0 represented Latin v (see 
Roby, l. c ). 
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g+h being retained. At the beginning of a word the first part 
of each fell away, leaving only the latter under the form of/(or 
h) in the middle of a word, Latin generally retained the first 
part and the latter or aspirate fell away We thus have/=M 
in fan, root bhd, whence $dvcu; fui, root bhu, whence ~bo, -bam 
of future and imperfect /= dh in firmus, root dhar, fores, 
root dhvar, whence Sanskrit dvara, Greek 8 Cpa, German Thur, 
English door * f—gh in fa-mes, x^ris (Sanskrit ja-hft-mi), fons, 
root fu = Greek x v in and forms of = originally 

ghu, cp. Gothic gxutan —German giessen (whence ‘Giessbach’ 
the name of a waterfall), formus, * warm ’=Sanskrit ghar-mas, 
Greek 0 ep-p 6 s; fel=- Greek *0X7 / also = Greek 6 in femina, 
diJXvs, fera, B^p, and in other words, in some of which however 
it and the 8 may represent an original dh, as in fores In 
some cases, side by side with the form m which the aspirate has 
sunk to / is found another with h, used m the classical dialect, 
thus haedus, Sabine foedus [originally gh, the g remaining in 
1 goat ’], hanolus, Sabine fanolus (Greek xap-brj) So hircus, 
jircus, hostis,fo 8 tis (root ghas, m Gothic gas-t-s, English guest) 
and fordeum, foedos, attributed by Quintilian (1 4 14) to the 
old Romans. 

F occurs most frequently as representative of bh, with which 
it has the labial element m common, less often of dh, with 
which it has only the use of the upper teeth in common; least 
often of gh, with which its only connection appears to be, as 
already mentioned, the strong breath with which it and the h 
of gh were each pronounced 
(2) Loss of Consonantal Sounds — 

(a) Initial sounds, s and v ( F ) are most frequently subject 
to loss in both Greek and Latin, especially before the nasals m, 
n and liquids l, r. Thus ptptpva, cp. Sanskrit smar-A-mi, * I 
remember/ w 6 t, cp. Old High German snur; pta, root pv=<rpv 
(the r appearing in stream, strom, etc., and in the first p of 
tpptwra I, typtyp, etc. by assimilation from t-vptv-oa, i-apv-gv); 
show a loss of initial a in Greek. In Latin, again, no native 
word begins with m, sn, or sr, and even borrowed words some¬ 
times lose the s, e.g. myrrhasscpvpm; cp. funda, <r<p<vd 6 vrj, 
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/ides (a string), (rftfy, failo , <r0dAA», etc. 1 v (F) is lost before p in 
pt(a (German Wurzd , English wort), and p^ywpi, Latin frango 
(where the F was a weakening of an earlier bh, traceable m 
Gothic bnJcan, English break) , and before vowels in all cases 
where it has not passed into the spintus asp&r —e. g. oivos, 
vtmm , olkos , vicus, epyov, work , 18 -ctv, vid-ere, etc., etc. 

Loss of other consonantal sounds, when initial, is generally- 
‘sporadic/ i e confined to stray instances, which do not offer 
sufficient evidence of any general phonetic tendency—e. g. the 
loss of c m ubi, unde , preserved in ali-cubi , ah-cunde 2 
(b) Medial sounds are rarely lost m Greek, except m avoiding 
difficult or impossible combinations of sounds, such as would be 
Terv(f)-(r 0 e, ((jroXvrai (Ionic toraXarai). The notion that r falls 
out m the oblique cases of certain nouns, e g «pa(r)-or, and m 
the 3 sing of verbs (mrr«==rwrrs-n) s , is no longer regarded as 
a probable explanation In Latin, medial sounds are more 
often lost. Corssen and Schleicher give a number of examples 
of such loss, chiefly before spirants and nasals, e g miles = 
milits, cesor cosol = censor consul, ma{g)-ior, pe(r)-iero, 
re($)mus=retmus, Greek cperpAv , exa(g)-men, de(c)-nus, po(s)- 
no (cp pos-ui) Before momentary sounds such loss is rare 
except before dentals—e g. tor(c) tus (torq-ueo), ui(c)-tus, ju(s)- 
dex, i(s)dem Schleicher considers that in all or most of these 
and similai examples the lost letter has first been assimilated , 
and then omitted, from the practice m old Latin of not writing 
the same consonant twice 4 e g. res-mus, rem-mus , remus: an 
ingenious attempt to bring under a uniform rule a number of 
scattered examples, which may or may not be true, but is hardly 
capable of proof 

(c) Loss of Final Sounds, l. e. of the consonant or consonants 
of the filial syllable. The tendency of many languages to throw 

1 Corssen (‘Kritische Beitrage,’ p 4)8) suggests that Roma=Srotma 
(root sru), the * stream-town,’ a term applicable to the old ‘ Roma quadrata* 
on the Palatine Hill, before the Tiber was kept within its banks. This of 
course is but one among a number of competing etymologies for the name. 

* Other examples are given by Peile, ch. viii. pp 370-1, and Corssen 
(* Kritische Beitrage,’ pp. a, 57-04, 14a). 

* See below, ch vui. 

* On double consonants in Latin, see above. 
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back the accent from the final syllable, gave this syllable a 
weaker pronunciation, and made it liable to phonetic corrup¬ 
tion, the extent of such corruption varying in different lan¬ 
guages with the inability to accent thfe final syllable. Thus 
m Latin, which never accents the final syllable, there is more 
extensive loss of final consonantal sounds than in Sanskrit or 
Greek: just as we have already seen that its final vowel 
sounds are peculiarly liable to corruption, either by the 
shortening of sounds originally long, or by total loss. The 
operation of this common tendency to weaken or drop difficult 
sounds m final unaccented syllables varies with the phonetic 
laws of individual languages by which ceitam final sounds are 
accepted or rejected The Greek ear, for example, allowed 
no consonantal sound to end a word but v, s, and less frequently 
p, the only exceptions being owe and eVc (£ or ft of course 
include <r) and when any other consonant appears etymolo¬ 
gically at the end of a word it is usually rejected—e g. peXi= 
Stem ficXtr, as seen in peAtr-or, capa = aapar- (aapar-os), rjcrav, 
Latin erant, and all participles in -a>v, the stem of which is 
-ovt, as in oblique cases tvittovt-os. In Latin -nt is an admis¬ 
sible final sound (amant, erant, etc), though in participles t 
is changed to s m the nominative sing ( amans , amantes) and 
the different treatment m the two languages of this participial 
stem termination -nt is a good illustration of the direction 
given to general tendencies of phonetic change by the phonetic 
laws of individual languages. The paucity of admissible final 
sounds in Greek leads also to corruption of the final syllable 
even when accented, e.g. n 6 eis=nd(vrs. In Latin, as has been 
shown, the tendency is for the final vowel tb sink to a uniform 
sound of e, but there is considerable variety of consonantal 
termination: 8 , m, t, r, e, d being all found, besides many 
combinations impossible to Greek (winch avoids the accumula¬ 
tion of consonants at the end of a word), e g m ferunt , hmc, 
volt, fert, scrobs, ars, puls, humps. Almost any combination, 
in feet, that could be pronounced was allowed, with the excep¬ 
tion of double consonants (e. g. oss-is, but nominative os; fellis, 
fd) or two explosive mutes, e,2. lact-is, lac: cord-is . cor. As 
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far then as the language of the classical Roman writers is con¬ 
cerned, there is less defloration of final consonantal sounds 
than in Greek: but there is good reason for supposing that in 
the pronunciation of ordinary life, m the spoken language of 
which the plays of Plautus and Terence are the chief written 
representatives, ‘neglect of final sounds 1 ’ was more the rule 
than the exception, so much so, that upon old inscriptions they 
are often actually omitted. This is most often the case with 
the most common final letters a, m, t The case of final 8 has 
already been noticed (p 67) under the changes of spirants. 

Final m, as is evident from its regular disregard in Latin 
poetry, must have been weakly pronounced, and this is con¬ 
firmed by the statements of grammarians, and the evidence 
of early inscriptions, on which we find such forms as omo 
( unum ), vn 0 ( ytrum ), etc (cp Appendix I. Inscr. 1 2), and dono 
dedit=. donum dedit The omission is however rare in legal in¬ 
scriptions, where greater accuracy was desirable, and m others 
after 130 b c, when literature began to insist on precision of 
grammar and form, but is found m the vulgar wall inscrip¬ 
tions at Pompeii, and towards the end of the third century a. d 
becomes fiequent again. The Italian forms meco, dieci ( mecum, 
decern) and the like, show how completely it must have become 
ignored in pronunciation in the later Empire and the history 
above sketched of its appearance on inscriptions shows how the 
natural tendency of pronunciation towards phonetic decay was 
checked for a while during the predominance of a classical lite¬ 
rary dialect, only to assert itself more completely in the end. 

(3) Consonantal Change—Assimilation. 

Sounds which Require very different positions of the vocal 
organs, or which are respectively tenues and mediae (see above, 
ch lii. p 32) are obviously difficult to pronounce close 
together, and when two such incompatible sounds would 
otherwise come together, the principle of euphony operates to 
produce such a change in one or the other of the two sounds 
as will make them easy to pronounce in close contact. These 

1 See Wagner, Introd. to Aulul, pp. xxix-xxxv, and ray Introduction, 

IV. to Terence, Andna. 
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changes are included under the general head of ‘Assimilation/ 
by which is implied the change of one of two neighbouring 
sounds to a sound either the same as or sufficiently like the 
other to be ‘compatible’ with it, and therefore easy of pro¬ 
nunciation in close contact It may indeed happen that the 
recurrence of the same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear, 
in which case euphony requires ‘Dissimilation/ or change to 
a sound different from, but compatible with, the sound whose 
repetition offends. but as there are naturally but few cases m 
which such repetition of the same sound is unpleasant, Dis¬ 
similation plays but a limited part m phonetic change 
Assimilation is either (a) of the first sound to the latter 
(regressive assimilation), or (b) of the second sound to the first 
(progressive assimilation), or the two sounds pass into (c) a third 
(doubled) sound, or ( d) into a single letter It is also (i) com¬ 
plete, where the assimilated letter becomes the same as the other, 
(2) partial or incomplete, where it passes into a similar sound 
Regressive assimilation preponderates m Indo-European lan¬ 
guages progressive assimilation in Ural Altaic (Turanian) 
languages This difference is ascribed by some (e g Sievers, 

* Lautphysiologie/ p 137) to the difference of accentuation m the 
two families, Indo-European m its earliest stage mostly accenting 
the final syllable, Ural-Altaic the first syllable of a word 
(1) Complete Assimilation — 

(a) Of the first to the second sound —In Greek <r to v or /u, 
e.g tvwpt—Fev-wfu [ves-tis), ippL (Aeol )=«r-/w, fippts (Dor and 
Aeol.)=d-<r/ifr=iJ/ms. labials to nasals, dpiia= 0 Tr-pa, ypappa— 
ypa(f)-fia, Tfrvfxfiai =r<rv0-/xat nasals to liquids (especially crvv 
and iv in composition) — ovMapftavv, trvppfa, etc So irowi 
(Epic)=»ro 5 -oi In Latin 1 8 ummu 8 =sup-mus, fiamrm—fiag- 
ma (fiagrare), puella =}mer(u)la } esse—ed-se (edo) * and so with 
prepositions in composition ad in appello f aggero , etc., ob m 
occurro , officio, etc. sub in summoveo, etc., eo-(oc) in effero, etc, 
dis in dtfiugio, etc., com'in comto, etc. 

(b) Of the second to the first sound.—In Greek (chiefly in 
Aeolic forms) : mw« = kto^®, ?<mXAa s «<mA-<ra, JW/tpa = 

Other examples are riven bv Bobv. 1 Latin Grammar.’ § ta 
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tvrfura. In Attic iirrrosz=faFos, cp. fcm==tV/ r of (Sanskrit aqvas) 
In Latin wimus—is-tumus* so celmnmue, facillirrms—ctler 
timus, facil-tumus ferrm , vellem=fersem > vel-wm 
(o) The two sounds pass mto a (double letter) third sound. 
In Greek the sound <nr (or tt) 8 seems in many cases to have 
arisen from the combination of the y sound with dental and 
guttural mutes (i.e from ry, 6y, icy, yy, xy) Thus with 
dentals we have Kpt<r<T®v=zKpcT-yw (icpar-os), Xlcrcropai =zXiT-yopat 
(Xi r-fj), Kopv<T<m=Kopvd-ya> In these and similar cases the y pro¬ 
bably, through influence of the preceding dental, passed mto 
the dental sibilant <r (s in ‘sits'), which then was either 
assimilated by, or assimilated, the preceding dental e.g 
At T-ya-pcu became Xir-cro-pm, which, by regressive assimilation, 
(a) became Xlaaopai, or by progressive (6) Xirropai "With gut¬ 
turals, the y sound changed the guttural to a dental (Dentalism, 
see above, p 50), which then pioduced the result just described 
Thus rjaacnv, fXdara®v = fjK-y®v f cXa^-taP (cp. rjn-ioTos, fAd^-toros), 
dva(T(Ta=zduaicya, Scrtra—oitya, VOX , irfcrcra—irticya (root iwc, coq ), 
and so with many verbs whoso present tense ends in -cror«, but 
the stem ill a guttural—e g npdaau, (irpay-), (ppda-aa ((f)paK-, Latin 
farc-io),irrv<T(ro(7rTvx-Ti) t dAAd<rtrw (aAAay-17), KT)pv<rcra(Kt)p-VK os), ran* 
or® (ray-df), Xfvcrcrco (X(vk~6s), irrijaa® ( citraK-ov), rapdorcru (rapax-rj) 

In Latin the t of the suffixes -tu% (participial) and -tor with 
the final letter of the root (especially if a dental) passes into 88 , 
eg fi 38 V 8 ~fid-tus, cas 8 U 8 (Cic )—cad-tus, dtvwum (Cic)= 
dmd-tum , fo 8 sor=.fod-tor As to the exact process of the 
change, there are two different views*—(1) Corssen, Schleicher, 
Curtius, and other leading philologists, assume that it is the 
result of progressive assimilation, the dental of the root being 
first weakened to 8 (because the Homan ear did not tolerate 
two dental mutes coming together), and the following t as¬ 
similated to this 8 , the change of t to s in cases like mer-twn, 
lap-wm, etc., where there is no dental at the end of the stem, 

* On this and a rival explanation see below, ch vi 

* On the origin of 00 (tt) see Peile, ch viii pp 387-390 A fuller, but 
(the book being out of pnnt) less accessible discussion of the point is given 
by Curtius, ‘Tempora und Modi,’ pp 99-110 (on the formation of Yerbs In 
«ro, -rtw). 
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being due to false analogy. (2) The other view (expounded 
by Mr. Roby in the Preface to his Latin Grammar, pp. lvn-lxi) 
is that tt, dt became first ts, ds, and then ss or s; this second 
change being due to the fact that ts, ds were m Latin 
‘ unstable' combinations likely to be soon changed, whereas st 
(the assumed result of the first stage in the piocess of change of 
tt, dt on the other view) is a perfectly ‘stable' sound, easy 
to pronounce and very common m Latin, for any further change 
of which there would be no phonetic reason If, for example, 
tond-tum had (as on the other view) become tons-tum, this latter 
need have undergone no farther change (except perhaps to tos- 
turn, which m fact did result from tors-tum , the supine of torreo, 
stem tors -) 1 Other arguments urged against the first view, 
are (a) that it does not account (except on the arbitrary sup¬ 
position of ‘ false analogy ’) for the supine in -sum from stems 
ending in Ig, rg, tt, rr,—cur sum ( curr-o), mid-sum = mtdg-tum, 
etc, and from a few other verbs {labor, jubeo, premo, maneo, 
haereo, etc) whose perfect active is found with -si {b) that the 
progressive assimilation which it supposes, though possible, is 
very rare m Latin, (c) that stems originally ending m s do not 
follow the prescribed change from st to ss e g. ges-tum does 
not become gessum. 

{d) Two sounds coalesce into one letter in Greek, when 
dental and guttural mediae ( 5 , y) are followed by y e. g. ({open 
sstb-yo-fiai (root sed- as m Latin), ofa (root 08-), <rx i '(< 0 ==<r X l 8 -y e0 
(cp. Latin scid- in scindo), Z(vs=Ay(vs, Sanskrit JDy&us ( is 
thus a compound letter =8y and then 8s, s being the weak 
sibilant (z), and hence m prosody lengthens a preceding short 
vowel As with *y (see above, p. 75) so yy became 8y, and 
this ( thus aaknifa = caXmy-yu, oif>dfaz=<r(f)ay-y<o (stem as in 
2 aor, (<r<f>dy-T}v), irt(6s is m8-ios, pi(a is Fpdya, (fipafa is (f>pa8-y<a 
{fr(-<f>pa8‘Ov) In the Boeotian dialect y was assimilated to d, 
producing 88 — e. g. <j>pa8-8i0, adknMa—or 8 initial, &tvs, Zevs. 

(2) Incomplete Assimilation — 

(a) Where the two sounds only approximate to each other, 
the change not being so fully carried out This includes 
1 Mr. Peile (Introduction, p. 396) prefers this view to Comen’s. 
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(a) all those ‘euphonic' changes by which the final letter 

of a root or stem is made to correspond with the first 
letter of a termination* either as tenuis, media, or aspirate— 
it being easier to sound two tenues, two mediae, or two as¬ 
pirates together Thus in Greek before dental tenues, mediae, 
or aspirates (r, 8 , 8) only tenues, mediae, or aspirates re¬ 
spectively of other organs can stand; and the only allowable 
combinations are kt , ttt, y8 f p8, x&> <j>& Consequently we have 
from ir\fKu>, ir\(x$rivai not TrhtK&rpm from Atya>, Xturos not 
Xey-rof, \tx8rjvai not \ty8qvat from 8(ktos not : 

from ypdcfxo , ypair-ros not ypcufiros, ypdpbrjv not ypa(j>8iju. So ID 
Ljtin fiom ago we have actus not ag-tus • from traho, traetus 
not trah-tus from lego, lectus not leg-lus In most of these 
cases, actual pronunciation of the words will make the phonetic 
reason for the change clear. 

Before the tenuis <r, y and x become *, and p and 0 become 
it k<t is then written £, and ncr, 0 Thus from «y&>, dy-aa 
becomes dum (<?£«), cp recsi (rexi)—reg-si from rego; 8 cxopat f 
8 (K-<TOfiat ( 8 i£opcn), cp traxi=trah- 8 i from traho and so too 
with the futures of rpipa and ypdfa, or perfect of scribo 

(b) Nasals often influence the preceding sound Thus in 
Greek before p a guttural tends to become y, a dental to become 
cr (the dental spirant) So we find 8 wyp 6 s not 8 i<on-pos (&©«-<»), 
(Htfiptypai not PfPptxpai (Pp(X w )> * i<Tm P (V (Attic) for 18 -ptv (f FA of 
oi 8 a), fjwcr-pai not rjvvT-p.cn (dvvrm), irtirturpat not irlntid-pai (wtl 6 -ti)) 

A labial before p becomes p by complete assimilation (see above, 
p, )4) In Latin som- , nus=80j)-nu8, Sammum = Sab(i)nium. 
Nasals again are affected by a following consonant: thus in 
Greek v before gutturals becomes the guttural nasal y (avyKaXw# 
for <rvv-Kdkc<*>), and the labial nasal p before labials (tpimpos, 
fpyfrvxos), before liquids, as we have seen, it is completely 
assimilated (p 74). So in Latin n before a labial mute or 
nasal became m ( impello , imbuo, immotua), though this ten* 
dency of pronunciation did not at once affect the orthography 
of classical Latin \ 

1 On this point see Munro’s ‘Lucretius,’ Intrpd. to Notes, I. (vol. ii. 
p. 26,1st ed.). 



(c) The change of t to o- before t in all Greek dialects but 
Doric [e.g. in 3 singular -n, foal, Doric (pari, cp earl, in 
abstract substantives in -cri-f=rt-f, <pdots, Homer and trage¬ 
dians <p4n$, when suffix ya, to follows r, e g •n'Kom t-iqs from 
rrXovr-os, (vtavtnos, ytpovaiazzytpovr-ta , and in forms like tucocri, 
Doric FUuti, Sanskrit vinpati, Latin viginti, and 3 plural 
<Ptpov<rt = fapovat=fopovn (Doric)] is perhaps a case of assimila¬ 
tion, occurring first in cases where 1 with a vowel following 
represented the semi-vowel y sound (e.g ir\omm=ir\ovT-yo-s) 
and exercised an assibilatmg influence upon t, and then 
extended to all cases of r followed by t, in a preference for 
the softer sound <r A similar change of 8 to a before t # in 
the Laconian and Boeotian dialects is evidenced by Aristo¬ 
phanes (Lysistrata 86 j/al r< 5 > ata, cp also Ach 906). Similarly 
in late Latin, and in the modern languages derived from it, 1 
following t, c, d, g assibilated the preceding consonant, so that 
by the seventh century A D -ho, -cio were both pronounced -sho 
(whence our pronunciation of words like nation, musician) 
The Italians, again, pronounce ct like English ch, gi as j, and 
have Marzo from Martins, palazzo from palatmm , mezzo from 
medius; while the French have assibilated c before other 
vowels also, e g chambre from camera This assibilation of 
ci, ti is sometimes absumed to have taken place m classical 
times, from the confusion between -cio and -tio found m the 
MS spelling of such words as condicio, this confusion being 
further applied as an argument for the soft pronunciation of 
Latin c before i 1 . But this variety of spelling m MSS is 
due partly to doubts as to etymology, partly to the assibilation 
of ci, h in popular pronunciation at the time when the extant 
MSS. were written Inscriptions (by far the most trustworthy 
guide m orthography) show no such variety of spelling till 
comparatively late times, the change of ci and interchange of 
ci and ti not appearing much before the seventh century a d , 
and then chiefly in Gallic inscriptions. The change of ti (to at) 
was earlier and more general in the vulgar Latin and other 

1 Roby, ‘ Latin Grammar/ Preface, pp. xlviii- 1 ; Wordsworth, * Frag¬ 
ment!/ Introd. m. H 23-36. 
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Italian dialects, but (according to Corssen, who has gone most 
elaborately into the evidence 1 ) it was not established in the 
speech of educated Konfens till the fourth century A d., though 
traceable much earlier in isolated forms, o g Acherunsms for 
Acheruntios, Hortensius (in old Latin Uortenttus), and many 
names of towns in -mio, -esio , cp. with others m -mtio, - untio; 
compare also viciens from mesiens = mcenmns for vicentiens. 
There is no variety, in the most trustworthy inscriptions of 
earlier peiiods, in the spelling of such words as dicto, condicw, 
sdacium , patncius , ti ibunicius, contio , nuntius, mdutiae, otium , 
negotium , setius 

(4) Dissimilation. 

Dissimilation, or the euphonic change of one of two similar 
sounds whose concurrence displeases the ear, is, as has been 
said, of comparatively rare occurrence. One regular case in 
both Greek and Latin is the change of a dental mute before 
another dental mute at the beginning of a suffix, rr, dr, and 
dr becoming or, r8, 88, 66 becoming ad Thus awards—awr-rds 

(avvro)), larrup—Fi8rup, irurdf, nttadfjvai—mdros, 7 r(i 8 - 6 tjvat m 
Latin claustrum = claud-trum , equester = equit-ter, est = ed-ti 
( edo) In Greek, again, one of two aspirate sounds .close 
together is often dissimulated e g. 6i-6rjpi becomes n'-l fyfu, 
(-dv-drjv becomes ervdrjv, and -61 of imperative t becomes n 
from the preceding aspirate in nxf)6rjri, audrjn. In the redupli¬ 
cated syllable of verbs beginning with two consonants, the 
consonant sound is lost (e g furova for Kt-Krova, tyvum for 
yeyvona) probably from the tendency to Dissimilation. Lastly, 
in Latin the termination -ah* is changed to -aria when an 
l precedes e g jnortahs, lateralis , but puellans, popvfoma, 
volgans , and Pardia a variety of Pahlia (Pales). 

'Besides the changes which result m the substitution of a 
weaker for a stronger sound, there are others which seem to 
be due to indistinctness of utterance, m the pronunciation of 
words without sufficient clearness and sharpness to give each 
letter its proper sound. ( In this case/ says Mr. Peiie, ‘no 
other recognised letter is at first heard; but an indefinite 
1 'Ueber Aussprache/ etc,, i. pp. 46-67. 



' amount of indistinct sound is produced after the letter thus 
slurred; which in time, if this relaxed pronunciation become 
common, often takes the form of the nearest sound m the 
existing alphabet. Thus two letters grow out of one, and 
a word is often actually increased.' As examples of this 
introduction of additional sound through indistinct pronuncia¬ 
tion, we have (following Peile's enumeration), (i) ‘Labialism,’ 
the change from l to p, (2) ‘ Dentalism,' the change from k to t 
[for both these phenomena see above, pp. 50, 51] (3) The in¬ 

sertion of a parasitic d before y or 1. dy, we have already seen 
(p 76), becomes £ by partial assimilation of y to the weak 
dental spirant 2 and when we find in Greek {vy- 6 v, but m 
all the cognate languages y of root yug or its regular substitute, 
the conclusion seems warranted that somehow or other a d 
sound, not radical, became heard before the y , and that thus 
this combination dy was avoided by passing to (, as m the cases 
already noticed. Curtius (‘ Griechische Etymologie/ p. 551 sq 
second edition) gives examples of various forms arising, as he 
thinks, from the combination of y with a parasitic d arising 
from indistinct articulation • e g (a) ( in (vyov, m Cw a (root 
yam), in fap.6s and ( ifuj (Sanskrit yusha, Latin ats), m none of 
which is 3 radical The double verb forms -afa, -aa> are also ex¬ 
plained by Curtius on the same principle. -a<o being a variation 
from ayo with the loss of y, it is assumed that before y fell out 
it may have given rise to a parasitic 3 — a very ingenious and 
not impossible explanation, (b) St, in the adjectival termination 
-dw-r, which Curtius regards as arising from the common -10- 
or -yo*; this termination - 3 to- being always preceded by a 
vowel, after which the sounds to would be difficult to pronounce 
clearly (Others, however, consider that - 3 to- is weakened from 
original -ryo- • and the etymology is at best very doubtful) 
The same applies to a few terminations m - 3 <os, e g. d 3 eX 0 i- 3 «or, 
where 3 is not radical, but an original ryo might also be 
assumed, (c) dy loses the original y, so that parasitic d only 
remains, e. g. m the Boeotian foyov for (vyov, Upd&fo for 
Upafyu (Upafa), or lepaya (Updo) bvy 6 v is strong evidence for 
the theory of the rise of { in (vydv : but we can hardly feel 



enough certainty either as to original form or meaning to 
pronounce a verdict upon other cases to which Curtius applies 
his theory—e. g the particles 8 fj, dfjv and suffixes - 8 < and -£« as 
modifications of (%e from the pronominal root ya; or adverbs 
m - 8 ou, - 8 t)v, - 8 a, patronymics in -Su, and nominal stems in -ad- or 
•id as arising from the adjectival suffix ya(io) with a parasitic 8 
The rarity however of d and great frequency of y as an 
element m stem-formations of Indo-European languages make 
it difficult to find any other way of harmonising these Greek 
forms with those of kindred languages and it is fairly urged by 
Curtius and Ins supporters that a process which every one allows 
m some cases (e g (vyov and dvyov, cp. with tug-um ) is at least 
possible m others 1 . 

(4) The aspiration of unaspirated letters (in words where 
none of the cognate languages exhibit an aspirate or its sub¬ 
stitutes) is found to some extent both m Sanskrit and Greek, 
a parasitic h being produced, most commonly by influence of 
an adjoining nasal or liquid or preceding «r, as in 68<fr, icMdpov 
(the suffix -rpov), T(<fi-pa (Latin tep-eo), Xdy-m (\m-, luc-eo), 
(£ai(j)VT}s (t^aniurjs), o^tfro (scid in 8 ci(n)do), and perhaps o 6 i-vu> 
(if a strengthened form of sta which in Sanskrit becomes 
8 tha) In other cases no cause for the change is apparent 
beyond mere laziness operating irregularly, and affecting only 
some words permanently, c g fiXtyapov, ao<f> 6 s, oafys (sap- of 
sap-xo) In Latin the aspirates had early disappeared, but 
irregular aspiratiou at the beginning of a word seems to have 
been known both m Latin and Greek Both peoples left out the 
aspirate where it ought to begin a word, and m both there was 
a tendency to replace it where it had no right to be, j'ust as m 
vulgar English the h is often regularly dropped, and almost 
as regularly inserted before a vowel where it is not required. 
There seems to have been a tendency in Greek to aspirate an 
initial v, e g. v 8 <op, vrro, vaupos, a tendency which is intelligible 
if we suppose the sound of v to have been something like 
German u , which is difficult to pronounce without a breath 

1 Examples of a similar phenomenon in other languages are—Italian 
diacere, diacinto, maggtore (from Latin jacere, hyaemthus, major ) , Modern 
Greek fobti (ol&xtov), Gothic daddja (0 H. G, tajd} Skt. dhay&mi). 
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slipping out before it. fbe Aeolic appts (foeis) is probal 
right fjiifls resting on a false analogy from vptls, where * repi 
sents y. In other cases, e g innos, cp with ?kkos, equus, et< 
€0)5 in Attic Greek (other dialects having smooth breathing 
Afiapruv (Attic), cp with rfpPpoTov (Epic), there seems nothu 
to account for the aspnate, which is perhaps due to mere mistak 
In Latin the insertion of h was of later date, never beir 
found, according to Corssen, upon Republican inscription 
After p, c, t, r it occurs chiefly in Greek words, but not befoi 
ioo b c and not generally before 50 b c About this penc 
there appears to have begun a tendency to insert 111 pronuncia 
tion, and also m writing, a superfluous h , thus Cicero (Oral 
48, § 160) says that at one time he spoke as the old Roman 
did, pulcros , Cetegos , tnimpos , but afterwards conformed t 
the ordinary practice and said Pyrrhus , Phryges (not as Ennitt 
wrote, Burrus, Bruges), but still sepulcra , coronas , laenmas 
etc Catullus wrote a well-known epigram (lxxxiv ed Ellis] 
ridiculing the pronunciation of ckommoda , hmsidias , etc. 
and according to Quintilian (I 0 1 5, 20) some m&ciiptions 
m his time had choronae, chentunones, praechones In late 
inscriptions (fourth century A d and onwards) the utmost 
irregularity is seen, h being omitted and inserted almost at 
random, e g hac ( ac ), hornat , hextneata, haditus, hauctoritas, 
omim , abitat, mospita, from which we infer gieat confusion 
and uncertainty in the use of the aspirate m the ordinary pro¬ 
nunciation of those who cut the inscriptions Finally in modern 
Italian the h is not sounded at all 
In MSS. of the best classical authors and m the writings 
of grammarians there is a good deal of uncertainty m the 
spelling of particular words, the errors being more often in 
omission of h (from reaction, probably, against the tendency 
noticed by Cicero and Catullus). The preferable spelling, for 
example, of the following words is hamndo, harena, heres , holus, 
hordeum, haruspex, hedera, eras, umerus, wnor. but all these 
are constantly spelt otherwise m the best MSS 1 
(5) Auxiliary Vowels (prefixed or inserted). 

1 See Munro’s ‘ Lucretius,’ Introd. to Notes, I. 



An auxiliary (morganio) vowel, purely phonetic m its origin, 
is found most frequently before X, p, p, v, and rarely before 
an explosive sound; never before r, jr, <j) A protracted or 
fricative sound has something of a vowel character (see above, 
p, 32) about it, and it is therefore easy for a vowel to slip out 
before such a sound, whereas before a momentary (explosive) 
sound the vowel must be deliberately and consciously sounded 
This additional (‘ prosthetic') vowel is sometimes found at the 
beginning, sometimes in the middle, of a word; oftenest as a 
or e, less often as 0 or 1, seldom as v Examples in Greek, 
(a) initial, a-<rri]p (cp Latin Stella=ster-ula, Yedic Sanskrit 
star, German Stern, our star) d-iriraipa (an easier form of 
<rrraipa>; f’-Xa^w (Sanskrit laghu-s, Latin levis=kgu-is ), i-pi, 
i-pot, cp with p(, poi (stem ma), tdlXa, 6 t\v, the Homeric 
(Flpyav, (FfUoot, (Flparj, etc. 1 , ii-vopa (Sanskrit nfiman, Latin 
nomen), dp<f)dKos~6-vd<paXoi (navel); o-dovs (stem ofiovr-, Latm 
tlens, Sanskrit danta) In these and similar cases (a limited 
number in all) the vowel seems to be merely phonetic, the result 
)f careless articulation 

(b) Medial Here the case is not always so clear, because 
he fuller form may sometimes be the older and have lost its 
rowel Thus dpeya quoted by Schleicher (Comp § 46),as referable 
0 a root arg with f inserted, is as likely to be from a root rag 
Latin reg-o) with an initial prefix 0 dX[()y(tv6s, fj\-v-6ov (root 
\ 8 -), (oAkij, Latin arc-eo), are more probable cases. In 
he conjugation of many verbs we find a secondary stem formed. 
iy the phonetic addition of e alternating with the original stem, 
iometiraes the enlarged stem forms the present, the shorter 
tem the Other tenses, as yrfi-, yr)8k-v, yiyi)6-a , doboK(-to, U- 
yy-pm . sometimes vice versa, as pax-, pd^-o-pai, ♦- pax«-<rdpijv, 
'x~, otxo-pai, olx^aopat (Curtius’ Greek Grammar, §§ 325, 6) 

In Latm there is but little evidence of a vowel as a phonetic 
refix, enim (cp nam) and e-quidem (qutdem) being almost the 
ily instances 

1 It is, however, possible that the 0- of 6vopa may be part of the pnmi- 
re root cp Irish atmu and Old Prussian mnet suggesting an earlier 
rm an-man . 
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(6) Insertion of Auxiliary Consonants. 

In Greek between vp, pp, p\; av‘8-p6t=dvpos (stem avep-); ptmjp- 
fipla—pfarjppia (r/pipa), apfiporos=dpporos (stem ppo-, Latm mor-), 
pep$\ma=pep\a>Ka (stem pok-) ppor6s is for pj3paros=pporos, 
p\tTTu for pfiXtrra = piKiT-yon; in both cases the /3 is parasitic 

In Latin p between ms—humps , sumpsi 

In modern languages French gendre (gmer), nomhre (nume- 
ms) , English humble (humilis), Ambleside (= Ilamal-seat, 
Hamal being a Norse name), are examples of similar phonetic 
insertion of b, d 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to refer 
most of the changes of sound that have been noticed to one 
uniform principle, viz. the tendency to weak articulation and 
the desire to secure the easiest pronunciation But m tracing 
the operation of such tendencies it must be lcmembered that 
the difficulty of uttering a particular sound varies with different 
tribes and nations It varies, as we know, with different 
individuals sometimes from organic defect, sometimes from 
want of practice, and such varieties of pronunciation, unless 
deliberately corrected or successfully fought against, become 
permanent peculiarities 1 . Hence (to take examples from Eng¬ 
lish) we have people who cannot pronounce r, who ‘ lisp* the 
sound of 8 as th , who pronounce ns w and vice versa And 
so with nations, certain sounds or classes of sounds arc pre¬ 
ferred or avoided 2 , are more or less frequently or seldom 
pronounced and m this way, on the separation of different 
tnbes from a common stock, the same words take different 
shapes among different tribes, the ambiguous or intermediate 
sounds being differently fixed or differently developed In 
Professor Max Muller's Lectures, Series II Lecture iv pp 
171 - 183 , etc., will be found a number of illustrations (a) of 
the absence or presence of certain sounds in the speech of 
particular nations, (^ of the different shapes which the same 
root exhibits m different languages, from which a few selections 
are here made. 

1 See Max Miiller’s' Lectures,’ II Lect iv 
* Whitney, ‘Life and Growth of Language,’ p, 72, 
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(a) The dentals seem to be the easiest sounds; they are the 
most universally employed and are the first uttered by children, 
But it is said that the dental media d does not occur m Chinese 
nor m three American dialects. Again, some of the Polynesian 
(Turanian) languages have no gutturals, and some North 
American dialects no labials, while m the language of the 
Sandwich Islands the gutturals and dentals are indistinguish¬ 
able. The tenues and mediae are not distinguished in the 
Polynesian dialects, and are often confused by the 'Welsh, 
who say Tavit for Dawd, pet for bed Sanskrit shows many 
weakened forms of consonants, due perhaps m some measure 
to the effects of the enervating climate of India e. g. the 
palatal sibilant (9) which arises from careless pronuncia¬ 
tion of k without bringing the root of the tongue firmly against 
the back of the palate, or the ‘palatal’ sounds % If (c, j) 
which are weakenings of k and g respectively. Sanskrit has 
the aspirated mediae gh, dh, bh, which were difficult sounds 
to most other Indo-European nations (see above, p 34) Greek 
retains the aspirated tenues 6 , 0 Latin has neither The 
comparative peculiarities of Latin and Greek with respect to 
final sounds have already been noticed (p 72) 

(b) The variation of the same root m different languages 
may be illustrated by ‘ Grimm’s Law’ of regular interchange 
between (1) Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin taken as one group, 

(2) Gothic and Low German dialects (including English), 

(3) High German and its stock (including modern German), 
the one having an aspirated mute (or fricative representing the 
aspirate) where the second has a media and the third a tenuis 
The following formula will express this law .— 

I. IL HI 

(1) Sanskrit, Greek, Latin . Aspirate Media Tenuis 

(a) Gothic and Low German, . Media Tenuis Aspirate 

(3) High German, etc. Tenuis Aspirate Media 

The following table gives a simple illustration of its working; 
initial letters being taken as freest from the influence of 
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neighbouring consonants, and dentals as offering the most 
regular illustration Fuller illustrations are given in the table 
below, p. 91:— 


I. 






rGreek 6 

Ovy&rrjp 

Ofjp 

Ovpa 

plOv 


1 (Latin/ 


fera 

fores 



2 English d 

daughter 

deer 

door 

mead 


3 German t or th=t 

tochter 

thier 

thor 

meth 


II 






rGreek 5 . 

68ovs 

8 afiav 

8vo 

18 (iv 

{*8ajp 

1 (.Latin d 

dent 

domare 

duo 

edere 

undo 

2 English t 

tooth 

tame 

two 

eat 

water 

3. German z or s' 

zahn 

zahmen 

zwei 

men 

waster 

III 






rGreek r. . . . 

tv (<rv) 

rpfis 


T 6 


ILatm t 

tu 

tret 

tenuis 

is tud 

frater 

2 English th 

thou 

three 

thin 

that 

brother 

3. German d . 

du 

dm 

dunn 

das 

brudci 


The principal exceptions to this law of change are thus 
classed m Ferrar's Comparative Grammar, pp 34-38 

1. Onomatopoeic and imitative words, and natural sounds' 
e.g {Aon™, English howl, German heulen, K\ayyf) (Latin clango), 
English clank, clatter , etc., Old Norse klaka , fiapp 7, amra, {mam¬ 
ma, papille), English mamma, papa, German Amme, (from the 
natural sounds ma,pa), Sanskrit tata (dear), Greek Terra, rlrOg, 
etc, English tit, teat, Old High German tutto (breast) 

2 Borrowed words, in which the sound of the original 
language was naturally retained. 

3. Regular exceptions in the consonantal groups sic, st , sp 
Thus m Latin Stella, English star, German Stern, the st sound 
is identical; the hard s, in fact, not being easily pronounced 
with any sound but a hard one. 

4. Where sounds have been irregularly changed within the 
same language. Thus the change from Sanskrit dvfira to 

1 So a Greek aspirate frequently corresponds to Latin s (see above, 
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English door, German Thor (Old High German tor), would be 
exceptional, did not 6 vpa, fores show that d of dv&ra represents 
an original aspirate dfi So in Sanskrit budhna (root), 
(English bottom , Old High German bodam), b represents bh 
of Indo-European bhudhna 

The process of this * Lautverschiebung/ or Dislocation of 
Consonants, between the languages in question, is thus traced 
•by Professor Max Muller (Lectures, Series II Lecture v). 

1 The physiological analysis of sound shows, at each of the 
three points of consonantal contact, four possible varieties of pro¬ 
nunciation—viz a hard sound (tenuis), or a soft sound (media), 
or aspiration by an audible emission of breath immediately after 
utterance of the hard or soft sound Thus we have — 

Guttural k, kh, g, gh 

Dental t, th, d, dh 

Labial p, ph, b, bh 

2. The development of, and maintenance of, the distinction 
between these varieties of articulation is characteristic of the 
increasing development of languages, in which new ideas are 
constantly requiring expression, and the phonetic organs are 
consequently driven to new devices which gradually assume 
a settled and traditional form There was probably a time 
when the Indo-European peoples (as yet un-separated) had 
no aspirates at all and while some dialects never arrived 
at more than one set of aspirates, others ignored them al¬ 
together or lost them again in course of time But it seems 
likely that before the separation of the Indo-European peoples, 
some of them at any rate had elaborated a threefold modifica¬ 
tion of consonantal contact—tenuis, media, and aspirate—thus 
securing m many cases (e. g. the root tar, ‘ to cross/ dar, ‘ to 
tear/ dhar, ‘to hold’) distinct utterances for distinct expressions. 
The distinction thus gained was kept up in Sanskrit by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated media (t, d, dh) ; and in Greek by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated tenuis (r, 5 , 6 ). But in Latin, where 
the aspirates had not been realised at all, the distinct utterance 
of the third (or aspirated) variety of consonantal sound would 
naturally be lost. Thus (to take a case where only two roots, 
one containing an aspirated sound, had to be distinguished) in 
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Sanskrit we have da-dft-mi, ‘I give,’ and da-dha-mi, ‘I place;’ 
Greek keeps up the distinction m bl-da-pi and ri-dtj-fu, Latin 
is obliged to give it up, and retains only one of the two roots 
in da-re, ‘to give/ replacing the other by different woids, such 
as facers or ponere But credere , condere, Mere point back 
to the root dha, * to place/ as having existed originally m Latin 
as m other cognate languages The Teutonic tribes again, 
who had no aspirates, tried nevertheless to maintain the dis' 
tinction between the threefold varieties of consonantal contact, 
which had come to them as ‘ the phonetic inheritance of their 
Aryan (Indo-European) forefathers * and it is m their en¬ 
deavours to supply the place of the aspirates in words common 
to them with the other Indo-European nations that Professor 
Max Muller sees the first step m the progress of‘ Lautverschie- 
bung’ Where Sanskrit had aspirated mediae, and Greek 
aspirated tenues, Gothic (like Celtic and Sclavonic) preferred 
the corresponding mediae. High German the corresponding 
tenues Hone of these, however, borrowed from, or came after, 
another, they are ‘national varieties of the same type or idea.’ 

3 Thus far ‘ Lautverschiebung’ is the representation of 
aspirate sounds by nations which did not possess them but 
the stock of common Indo-European words which began with 
mediae ( g, b, d) and tenues (k, t, p) led to further changes 
m Gothic and High German utterance. These nations having, 
as we have seen, already used their mediae and tenues respec¬ 
tively to supply the place of the aspirates, found themselves 
m a difficulty The Goths, for instance, felt the distinction 
between the two series of consonantal sounds which Sanskrit 
"kept distinct as gh, dh, bh and g,d,b, but they had already em¬ 
ployed the second to denote the first, and so, m order to keep 
them distinct, fixed this latter series g, d, b in their own national 
utterance as k, t, p. Then arose the same difficulty of mam- 
taming distinct the third series of sounds which Sanskrit and 
Greek had fixed as h,t,p, and the only remaining expedient 
was to adopt,the corresponding ‘hard breaths ’ h, th, and/. 

Similarly the High German tribes, havmg taken the sounds 
which Greek took as aspirate tenues , x, fa to be k, t, p, were 
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driven to adopt the breaths cA, 2,/as the second variety; while 
for the third variety nothing was left but the mediae, which 
however in the guttuial'and labial series have constantly been 
replaced by Gothic A and / 

If we denote the aspirates by (i), the mediae by (11), the 
tenues by (m), and the breaths by (iv), the following table will 
exhibit the process just described •— 

Original Aspirate Media. Tennis 

A1 Sanskrit (1) gh, dh, bh (11) g, d, b (m) k, t, p 

B /Gothic (11) g, d, b (in) k, t, p (iv) h, th, f 

A 1 Greek . (1) x> 00 7i P (in) k, t, ir 

C JHigh German . (111) k, t, p (iv) ch, z, f (11) (g), d, (b) 

h f 

The chief objection to this theory of the changes of Grimm's 
Law is, as Mr Peile points out (in note 1 to his 5th chapter), 
the want of sufficient motive for the second variation The first 
obviously arose from the desire to get rid of the objectionable 
aspirates, which were expressed by the mediae in Gothic, the 
other changes following from a desire for clearness. But it is 
not so easy to see why, when the aspirates were gone, and only 
the breaths A, th, f left, the High German speech should have 
made any further change Nor is it easy upon any theory 
to account for the first variation in the Gothic and Low 
German dialects, from the mediae or sonants g, d, h to the 
tenues or surds k, t, p, for all analogy of languages ^hows 
that phonetic change is from harder to easier sounds (1. e. 
from tenues to mediae) and not vice versa, so that km, for 
example, would be at once assumed to be an earlier not a 
later form than genus, ytm The facts are indisputable; but 
they seem to contradict one of the most invariable and best 
authenticated laws of speech Nor has any theory yet been 
devised which is satisfactory at all points. We can only say 
generally of the changes for winch we cannot account that they 
are possibly examples on a large scale of that tendency to main¬ 
tain the distinctive features of a word against the influence of 
phonetic decay, an example of which is seen in the ‘ compensa¬ 
tory lengthening' of a syllable to make up for some loss of 
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sound; and which may often be discerned in a struggle of the 
intellectual or instinctive desire to preserve those parts of a 
word that are characteristic of its meaning against the physical 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation. 

The regular action of Grimm’s Law is sometimes interfered 
with by other agencies, e. g by the accent. To this are due 
such forms as Mutter, Vater, beside Bruder , for m Sanskrit 
we have rnfltAr, pit&r (cp. Greek iranjp) accented on the last* 
syllable, but bhratar (< fiparap ) accented on the first Such 
different forms, again, as sieben and funf (seven and five) 
are accounted for by finding sapt&n, card, but p&nchan, vivrt 
Again, the various phonetic tendencies m different languages— 
e g assimilation, the loss of s between vowels in Greek, or its 
change into r m Latin—may interfere with the operation of 
Grimm’s Law, or, to speak more correctly, it may account for 
the non-oocurrence under certain conditions of those observed 
phonetic facts of which that * Law ’ is the statement and genera¬ 
lisation 


General Table of Grimm’s Law 


Original Sounds 


A 


B 

Gothic and 
Low 
German 

C 

High 

German 

Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

rKH 

«h (h) 

X 

b,f(g,v) 

g 

k 

L^bpirates -j TH 

dh(h) 

e 

f(d, b) 

d 

t 

Iph 

bh (h) 

<P 

f(b) 

b 

P 

f G 

*CJ) 

y 

g 

k 

ch 

II Mediae « D 

d 

8 

d 

t 

zz 

IB 

b 

$ 

b 

(P) 1 * 

f, ph 

( K 

: k 

K 

c, qu 

h> g (0 

h, g, k 

HI. Tenues < T 

t 

T 

t 

tb,d 

d 

IP 

P 

V 

P 

f, V 

f, V 


1 There are few really Saxon, and no Gothic (unlew foreign), word* 
beginning with p. In Sansknt, too, the consonant b, which ought to cor¬ 
respond to Gothic p, is seldom, if ever, an initial sound, its place being 
oooupied by v. Hence this particular phase of Grimm’s Law is inserted 
without illustration by both Bopp and Max Muller, to complete the 

—Varna 
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CHAPTER V. 


Formation of Words. 


Language is made up of articulate sounds combined into 
words. These sounds, however, convey no meaning m them¬ 
selves (except m a few cases of interactional sounds) and it 
is only when words are formed that we have language properly 
so called, the medium of communication between men, the 
means of expression of human thought. Thus, although to 
understand the changes and varieties in the outer form of 
language, it is necessary to investigate the nature of sounds 
and their production by the physical organs of voice—the 
‘Phonology’ or ‘Sound-Lore’ of linguistic study, the ulti¬ 
mate facts m language regarded as an expression of thought 
or meaning are words —or rather, the elements, or several 
combinations of sounds expressive of meaning, into which a 
carefA analysis shows that all words can be divided— 1 e 
‘Morphology’ or ‘Word-Lore 1 ’ These elements are broadly 
divided into ‘ radical' and ‘ formative'—1 e. on the one hand, 
that portion of the word which gives its general meaning in 
the simplest and most rudimentary form, on the other, all 

1 Some references to books which treat more fully of these questions 
than is possible here, may be of service to the student Thus, on Pho¬ 
nology Schleicher, ‘Compendium/ §§ 1-204, Ferrar, 'Comparative 
Grammar/ ch. i-vi §§ 1-86, Peile, ‘Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology/ Roby, ‘Latin Grammar/ Book I §§ 1-302; Curtius, (The 
Student’s) ‘Greek Grammar/ §§ 1-99, and 'Elucidations,’pp 17-47 On 
Morphology Schleicher, §§ 205-241, Ferrar, ch vu, viii §§ 87-127, 
Roby, Book IH. §§ 740-999 In Curtius’ * Greek Grammar ’ and ‘ Eluci¬ 
dations ’ the formation of Noun and Verb steins is treated as a part of 
Noun and Verb Inflection, 
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those additions which vary or define or restrict this general 
idea, or adapt the word for its place among, and its relation 
to, other words combined into a sentence for the expression 
of thought. The radical element of a word is termed the 
root . while under the term formative elements are included 
(1) those modifications of the root either by ‘dynamic change’ 
or by the addition of suffixes (themselves originally independent 
roots), by which it becomes a Noun- or Verb-'Stem;’ (2) 
the inflections expressive of Case, Number, or Gender, Tense, 
Mood, or Person, by which these Noun- or Verb-Stems are 
enabled to express so many various shades of meaning when 
placed in relation to each other as parts of a sentence 
[It should be noted here, that this division into Noun and 
Verb (‘Nominal’ and ‘Verbal’ Stems or Bases) is exhaustive 
of Indo-European words In all Indo-European languages 
(and therefore in Greek and Latin) there are originally only 
two kinds of words distinguished as noun (ovopa) and verb 
(prjua) The faculty of language in man leads him first to 
give names (nomina, ovopara) as signs expressive of conceptions, 
and then leads him to form verbs {verba, prjpara) to express 
that which ‘is said' about or predicated of the conception 
expressed by names All other ‘Parts of Speech’ designated 
by grammatical analysis have been developed out of one or 
other of the two main classes of Nouns and Verbs This is 
sufficiently obvious with Adverbs , which are often merely case- 
forms of existing nouns, substantive or adjective (e.g bUrjv, 
instar , torva tuens, rrXtiov, ir\(1ora), and can generally be traced 
back to archaic, or mutilated, or otherwise altered case-forms 
The same applies to Prepositions, which grammatical analysis 
shows to have been originally adverbs 1 , separable alike 
from the cases with which they are used, and from the words 
with which they are compounded in classical Greek or Latin, 
many prepositions being still used in those languages as adverbs 
(e. g ante, circum, contra, extra , etc) So too with Conjunc¬ 
tions and all ‘Particles/ though it is not always possible to 

1 See Curtius’ (The Student’s) ‘Greek Grammar,’ §5 444-446, ‘ Eluci¬ 
dations,’ ch xvu pp. 200-202. 
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trace the original form in words which, being in very constant 
use and not as the most essential words in a sentence, are the 
more liable to corruption and decay m utterance In words 
however such as on, quod , quia, quam it is obvious, que is 
some case form of qui; (2>v is evidently adverbial, and ut is 
merely its phonetic equivalent, non—ne kinim, and ne, net 
is evidently a case form, and similarly, numbers of examples 
might be produced, were we concerned now with more elaborate 
proof of the statement here given 1 ] 

By a 'root* we mean the simplest combination of sounds 
which expresses the general meaning of any word or set of 
kindred words, e g. da is the root of Sanskrit da-da-mi (bibapi), 
da-mu 8 , da-tur, etc, Sanskrit da-tar (borrjp), etc. jug otju(n)go 
jug-um (for the nasal sound n m present Btem cp Xappdm, 
e-Ao/S-ov) 

The formative elements, suffixes and inflexions, which form 
words from simple roots, aie originally independent roots 
Thus in blbtopi, da-da-mi, mi is a weakened form of ma the 
pronominal element of first person, in vox (voc-s), Sanskrit vak 
(=vfik-s), 8 —sa demonstrative pronoun. 

Hius every I. E word is a whole gradually sprung from 
several, or at least two, 1 roots' The first of these is the ‘ root * 
m the ordinary acceptation of the term* i. e that which conveys 
the meaning m general, the others have degenerated into 
suffixes for expressing modifications of meaning 
In the ( Isolating ' or * Radical ’ stage of language, the roots 
remain separate and distinct i i -ma. 

In Agglutinative languages the principal root remains the 
same, but receives an addition in the forpi of a changeable 
prefix, suffix, or infix i-ma or i-mi. 

The Inflectional, or highest type of language, alters the prin¬ 
cipal root (by reduplication or by raising the vowel) for purposes 
of expression: ami (Sanskrit emi), dpi 2 
N.B—A simple root without modification or addition of 
suffix cannot form a word, 

1 See Appendix II. 

2 On the three 'stages' of linguistic growth, see cb. n. pp. 4-8. 
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Indo-European roots are generally monosyllabic 1 , and are 
distinguished as 

1 Primary; e g i (go), ad (eat), da (give), yu (join). 

2 Secondary, e g tud (strike), yug (jug, yoke, 1 e. joiu), 
yudh (fight, 1 e join battle), plu (flow), ard (hurt), spac (see). 

These secondary roots are probably m all cases (as evidently 
yug, yudh , cp with yu) modifications of primary roots, by the 
addition of a letter or letters, expressing usually some extension 
or limitation of the idea 2 . The additional element may have 
been in some cases ‘dynamic’ (see above, p 51), in others 
‘ phonetic ’—1 e. a mere change of sound, afterwards turned to 
account for the expression of meaning, as e g the phonetic 
variation of the a-sound into a, e, 0 (p. 36) 

The primary roots are the most important in the history 
of language, but their predicative power being generally too 
indefinite to answer the purpose of advancing thought, they 
were to a large extent encroached upon and supplanted by 
secondary roots 

Philologists aie not agreed upon the exact definition of a 
‘root’ Professor Max Muller (Lectures I p 215) states a 
root to be ‘ whatever cannot be reduced to a simpler or ifere 
original form ’ This, he says afterwards (Lectures, II. chap iii.) 
is objected to as making a root a mere abstraction, and so unfit 
to explain the realities of language, to which he replies that 
m one sense a root is an abstraction; for it is a cause, which 
we only recognise and arrive at from its effects, viz words. 
These effects we hear in language, but not the root itself. 

At the same time Professor Max Muller seems to maintain 
the real force of roots—e g that the root da, m some way 
or other which we cannot yet explain, has some necessary 

1 Some philologists think that the majority of roots in most languages 
were of more than one syllable in the earliest stage, and in Indo- 
European secondary roots such as yudh, imrd, mar, &c would see dissyl¬ 
labic forms worn down by phonetic decay, yu-dh, for example, representing 
yu-dha 

9 E.g from root tar (whence rdpeo, tero, etc) we get the modified forms 
(<ra), tn (triticum), tru (rpA w, etc), fork ( torgueo, d-Tpac-fy=‘not turned’), 
tram (rpipw), tnb (Tpi&tu, tnbula), trap (rpikavov). Tra is a variety of 
tar. tn and tru are secondary, by modification of a to i, u. 
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connection with the idea of 1 giving' —and regards them as 
‘phonetic types’ which we cannot as yet explain, but which 
alone give us definite forms on which to rest our enquiries into 
language, standing between us and the ‘chaos of onomatopeia 
and interjections ’ It seems however that, as we cannot know 
with certainty the ultimate form of these roots, our speculations 
as to the connection between them and the ideas they express 
can be little more than guess-work \ 

Those therefore who disbelieve in the existence of, or at least 
in any chance of finding out, any necessary connection between 
roots and the ideas expressed by them, prefer to consider roots 
as ‘ mere abstractions/ as ‘ headings' of common elements under 
which to class words belonging to the same family, as ‘ labels * 
or ‘ tickets ’ of classification After all, they say, we can only 
find out m many cases the simplest forms m individual 
languages, and if in different languages we find different 
simplest forms or roots to express the same idea, it is hard 
to assume m the case of any one of them any inherent or 
natural power by which it is connected especially with that 
idea. An example of this view may be seen m Peile’s ‘ Intro¬ 
duction to Greek and Latin Etymology/ where the definition 
given by Curtius of a root as ‘ that combination of sounds which 
remains when a word is stripped of everything formative’ is 
accepted 2 

I am inclined to think this latter view is the safest, and 
the most consistent not only with the present state of the 
science of language, but with its future prospects As was 
said above (chap i pp 2, 3) we arrive by analysis of language 
at certain primitive and elementary combinations of sounds, 
which we call ‘ roots / and which, foiming as they do the 
common element m groups of connected or kindred words, 

1 Mr Peile puts this forcibly and clearly (* Introduction,’ p 42) ‘ That 
there was some connection (between idea and form) originally I believe, 
but I do not believe that it is ever discoverable with certainty and that it 
was ever necessary, I deny * And in support of this position he aptly 
quotes M Renan’s dictum (* De l’Ongine du Langage,’ p 48), ‘ La liaison du 
senB et du mot n’est jamais n&essaire, jamais arbitraire, toujours elle est 
motivde ’ 

• Ch. iii. pp, 41-44 ( 3 rd ed) 
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we speak of as conveying such and such a meaning But we 
must now, and I think always, accept these simplest forms 
as ultimate facts which Philology will never explain to us 
Comparison of languages and analysis of words may now 
and then point to some simpler and more elementary form 
than has yet been reached: but the prospect of finding out 
the reason of such forms, and why they came to have the 
nleanmgs which they have in language, is so remote, if not 
altogether visionary, that it may for all practical purposes be 
disregarded. And therefore I prefer such a description or 
definition of loots as assumes nothing with regard to their 
inherent power of expressing particular meanings, and whether 
under the title of ‘abstractions/ ‘labels/ or ‘simplest forms’ 
takes them as facts, but unexplainable facts They are, as 
Professor Sayce puts it (Introd 11 p 7), ‘the phonetic and 
significant types discovered by the analysis of the comparative 
philologist as common to a group of allied words They form, 
as it were, the ultimate elements of a language, the earliest 
starting-point to which we can reach ’ And as each family of 
languages has its own stock of roots, these roots exhibit the 
characteristics of the family to which they belong, sometimes 
they are monosyllabic, sometimes polysyllabic, sometimes they 
must contain a vowel (in Turanian), sometimes no vowel 
(Semitic and perhaps Chinese), 

On this view, then, a root may be defined as ‘ the simplest 
ascertained combination of sounds, which expresses the general 
meaning of any word or set of kindred words m one or more 
Indo-European languages 1 * 

Boots are for the*most part ‘ predicative / i e. expressive of 
ideas of action, state, etc, but there is a limited number of 
* pronominal' or ‘ demonstrative ’ roots (expressive e. g. of such 
ideas as ‘ here/ ‘ there/ ‘ this/ * he/ ‘ 1/ etc.), which cannot be 

1 The distinction between roots, stems, and words may be shortly put 
thus —The root is the original part of the word, giving a certain idea; 
the stem is that idea more closely defined to a certain bearing of it, the 
infected form (or word) is the complete word as used m speech m connec¬ 
tion with other words in a sentence. Compare ‘Elucidations to Curtins’ 
Greek Grammar/ Translator’s Preface, p. vii. 
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traced back to predicative roots and must be considered inde¬ 
pendent of those ordinarily so called These pronominal roots 
enter considerably into the formation of inflections 1 , as well as 
of the pronouns and pronominal particles (i e. conjunctions and 
some adverbs and prepositions) 

Stems (also called ‘bases' or ‘themes') arise from roots by 
modification of the root-vowel, or addition of formative suffixes 
Boots express a possibility (potentiality) of action The stems 
formed from them denote for verbs the action itself, for nouns 
the person, state, or thing concerned in or resulting from that 
action Thus the root da—giving (potential), da-da-mi, 8 t- 
Sa-fu, do — 1 1 give, ’ do-rrjp, da-tor = the person giving, the 
giver, fid-a-iy=state of giving, do-num —thing given The 
stem of a word is most readily detected by observing what 
remains when the ‘inflection’ (i e declension or conjugation 
ending) is withdrawn. 

Inflections are the alterations in or additions to a word, to fit 
it for different functions as parts of a sentence the common 
part which remains the same under these different uses being 
the stem Thus m Adyor, donums — 

N Kdyo y 
A \ 6 yo-v 

V A070 (stern used mtcrjectionally, and 0 sinks to f) 

G \ 6 yo-gyo, \ 6 yo-io, \ 6 yo-o (\ 6 yov) 

D \ 6 yo-oi , \dyq> 

The common part Aoyo- is the stem the root is Aey-, seen in 

Aey-o) 


1 A list of Indo-European pronominal roots ’S given in Leo Meyer’s 
‘Vergleiohende Grammatik,’ I pp 324-335, cp Ferrai, ‘Comp Grain’ 
§ 95 The following are among the more important of these roots and 
their derivatives a, whence probably the augment (in Sanskrit a), and 
possibly lyu, a-opt-s (ij/wtr), etc , 1, m i-d, 1 pee, i-ta, etc , kva (who), 
Skt ka-s, Gk r/y, Lat quit, irws, Ion *wy, m l (a locative), Ktv , ta 
(demonstrative), whence Gk t 6 v, rfy, t 6 , ofaos, etc, Lat is te, ipse, (for 
ip-te), turn, tarn, item,, etc , da-, whence jro- 5 a-m 5 r, # St, qrnndo, qui dam, 
unde, etc , so (demonstrative), Gk < 5 , j) , na, an, ana, whence Gk vk, 
vlv, vi), vvv, &v, iv, dud, Lat nos, ne, mm, in, etc pa, m d-wo, irapd, 
vtpi, ab, pro, per, etc , bha, in Skt inflections, -bhyas, -bhyam, and 
-bhis, Gk -<pi, and Lat -bis, -bus of dat abl, plur , mo, fvo, and sva 
of 1st and and pers and reflexive pronoun 
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N domino-s, dominus 

A dornino-m, dommum 

Y domino-,* dominu (as above). 

G domino i, domim 

D dormno-i, domino (or illo-j, illi) 

Abl domino-o, domino 

The common part dmmo- is the stem the root is dom-, 
seen in dom-a-re, bep-av, etc -mo- is a suffix added to the root 
to lorm a nominal base or stem 

[Note that the stem is distinct from the inflected word, and 
must not be confounded even with the Nominative Case, e.g 
aafaop (seen in oblique cases (rwfaop-os , k t A ) is the stem of 
oaxfipcov, 7Tpay par- of it pay pa , and Latin words like consul , 
mulicr have dropped the final -s indicating the Nominative 
Case ] 

So vox—vuc-s The root is voc- (seen m voc-o) the stem 
voc- by modification of the root-vowel 

fa-ns (speech, report), root 0a-, nominal suffix -rt-, inflec¬ 
tion -s The same root 0a is lengthened to foim a verbal stem 
fa-pl the nominal stem is fan- 

So in the formation of Verbs — 

tipi (ibo) root l (in i-ptv) , stem tl, by modification of root 
inflection -pi 

dpi (sum) = iapi, Sanskrit asmi Root and stem (in this case 
identical) tar. Inflection -pi 

op-w-pi , root op-, verbal suffix -w- to form the present 
stem 

favy-co=favy-o-pi Root fay - (in (-fay-ov, 2 aor ) modified 
to form the present stem, inflection -pi, * thematic vowel/ in¬ 
creasing the stem before inflection, -&>- (appearing also as o in 
favy-o-peu, € in fa vy-f-Tt, and o, i, u in Latin, e g fer-o—fap-tt, 
fer-i-mus, fer-u-nt ) 1 

[Note that in the Conjugation of verbs we must distinguish 
different Verbal-stems called generally ‘Tense-Stems/ each 
the common element of a number of forms of the same 

1 In the first edition of this work the earlier view of Curtius that this 
w (o, e, i, u) is a 'connecting vowel* was adopted, but has now been 
abandoned for reasons given below (cb. vih) 

H 3 
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verb. Thus in the scheme of we have the ‘ pure verbal 
stem ’ -Tvn- (seen m 2 aor e-rvrr-tjv ); the ‘ present stem’ tuttt- 
common to all forms of present and imperfect tense; the 
‘perfect stem' rfVv$-; the ‘weak aorcst stem* -Tv\j/a-, and 
the ‘ strong aonst stem ’ -nw- identical with the ‘ pure verbal 
stem ’ The fuller consideration of these will fall under the 
head of Verb-Inflection (chap, vm), and they are enumerated 
now by way only of illustration ] * 

There aie four mam processes of word-formation from roots, 
viz — 

(1) Reduplication —in imitative names and perfect stems, 
etc 

(2) Internal Change by ‘ raising ’ or ‘ intensifying ’ the root- 
vowel 

(3) Addition of Svfixes 

(4) Composition , 1 e the foimation of two or more words 
into one. 

Of these processes (1) and (2) have been considered and illus¬ 
trated under the head of‘Dynamic Change* (chap iv pp 51-55) 
(4) is generally treated of in the grammar of each language 
We are now, therefore, concerned mainly with (3) Addition of 
Suffixes 

This term ‘suffix’ is applied by writers on philology to 
different elements in word-formation, which must be carefully 
distinguished Thus we speak of 

1 ‘ Suffixes ’ of Inflection, 1 e the ‘ Inflections ’ properly so 
called, the case-endings of nouns and person-endings of verbs 
These will be considered at length in chaps vi-vm 

2 ‘ Formative Suffixes ,' by the addition, of which to ‘ roots ’ 
are formed ‘bases’ or ‘stems.’ And as bases or stems are either 
verbal or nominal (above, p. 93), so the formative suffixes may 
be divided into ‘ verbal' and * nominal suffixes' 

a. The verbal suffixes are chiefly -ya and aya from which 
are formed the verb-stems of all the contracted (and many 
other) verbs in Greek, and of the first, second, and fourth 
‘conjugations’ in Latin [see below in the Appendix to this 
chapter]. 
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b The nominal suffixes are more numerous a list of the 
more impoitant is given onpp 102, 103 Not unfrequently a 
nominal stem is used to form a verb as well as a noun, e.g 0u- 
Xacrow is formed from (juXax-, the nominal stem of $vXn£ ( <j>v\aK~s ), 
acu-o from acu-, the nominal stem of acu-s (a needle) Such 
verbs are called nominal (sometimes denominative) verbs. 

3 Stem Suffixes, a class of verbal suffixes perhaps originally 
fbimative like ya and aya, but unlike these, found only in the 
present and kindred tenses Such are na, nu (nap-va-pai, 
sper-no, fcU-w-pi, etc), ska (verbs in -ox®, -sco), ta (/ 3 Xd;r-r-a>, 
tU-t- a), necto, etc), and according to Schleicher the ‘thematic’ 
vowel a (bhar a-mi, ftp-afai), etc) Most common however as 
a stem-suffix is ya, appealing as i m Ib-i-o, Sa-t-w, etc , as e 
in boKt a>, yaplu), and certain other verbs in e® which are distin¬ 
guished from the regular formation with aya by having this 
suffix confined to the present stem, and passing by assimilation 
(p 104) into XX (fioWa—ftahja), aa or tt (< fiv\d<Tm~(f)v\aK-ya> y 
etc, see p 75), or ((ikmfa—iXmb-ya ), and m the verbs in to 
of the third conjugation m Latin (cap-1-0, fuy-1-0, etc), and 
(possibly) after assimilation in pello, curro, etc 

Of the origin of all these suffixes nothing moie is known than 
that the verbal suffixes were probably for the most part ordinary 
or ‘piedicative’ roots, the nominal suffixes for the most part 
‘ pronominal ’ or ‘ demonstrative' roots. 
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A, List of Nominal Suffixf ^ 1 

Nominal Suffixes are either Primary or Secondary Primary 
Suffixes are those by which Nouns are formed fiom Boots or 
Verbal stems Secondary Suffixes (also called Denominative) are 
those by which Nouns are foimed fiom Nominal stems 

1 ya (Greek - m, Latin -w) dy-io-s, potpa=popya, o<rm — 
oicya, eximius, coniugium (root mg of lugnm), mgemum As 
sign of feminine ; (ftepovcra =z (fitpovr-yn, peXaiva = peXavya 

2 -va (no), van—F0^ Fov alav—alFmv, aevum arvum (root 
ar of arare ), vacuus (vac m vac-are ) 

Fevr (secondary) yapiW, xopiFevr-os, xopieaaa = x n plF try a 

For eldus=eld-For-r 

3 -ma, -mo, -mon, -mat, -meno nprj , dvpos, rXrjpwv, dpa— 
Ftv par, oppa—onpaT, forma, animus, sermo(n), partic mid 
dtdopevos, alumnus, infill ed-pevai ( Homei) 

4 -an, -ana, -na reprjv (-evs), pecten, opyavo-v, Uavo-r, 
fjdovrj Infin -pat, -evai, XeXoimvai, arrival, (f)epeiv = (f)epevi = 
<P«pevai, donum, somnus ( sop-nus ) part m -dus, -on-do, -en-do, 
-un-do Secondary - ivo as XiO-ivo-s 

5 - ta, -to, -tat, m adject, subst, part pass, and verbal 
adject noXirr)s, koitos, secta, nXv-ror, yva>-rus, ama-tus, veorTji 
(v(orr)Ts), civita 8 (civitat-s) 

6. -tar, -ter, -tor, -tra, etc, in words expressive of relation¬ 
ship and nomma agentis * Trarrjp, (j)pdra>p, c rmrjp, wrap, larp 6 s, 
pfjrpa pater, victor (or with additional suffix for fem victor¬ 
ies metnx) Part fut stem -turo and feminine nomma 
actionis, sepultura, usura (ut-tura) 

7 -ti, -si, etc in nomina actionis prj-n-s (root pa), <j>d-n-s 
<j>v<ris, messis (zzmet-ti-s), vectis, potis, compos (compot-s), dos 

1 Fuller particulars may be found m Schleicher, ‘Compendium/ §§ 315- 
231 (pp. 301-462 Ge man third edition) 
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(dots), mens (ment-s). Further formations; -<na femin. 0 v-<rla, 
boKifiacrla Latin -ho, -tia, initio, servitio, justiha 

8 -tu, ppmv-s, u<ttv , -awi] (-rwr)), secondary suffix in pvrpio- 
<tvvt), ftiKaio-avvr) In Latin much commoner, e.g verbal nouns 
in -Iks, whence supines in -urn and -u, dictu, ama-tum, casum = 
cad-tum, etc , cp appara-tus, soni-tu-s, etc of puiely sub¬ 
stantival use '■tuo (-tva), a fuither formation in mortuus, 
statua, etc -tu-ti, -hi don 01 -tu-din in servi-tut-is, altitudmis 

9 -ant, -ent, -ont in paitie act of pres fut and aor wv= 
ia-ovr-, tovaa-ta-ovr-ya, lanis—ioTavT-s, $eis~ 0 ti>T-s So Latin 
-ens—ent-s e g in prae-sens, s ens—es-ent-s (cct-ovt-s) , and the 
furthei foi relation in praesenha corresponds to Gieek fem 

-ovva = ovr-ya 

10 - es , -os, -us m neuters, yevot, genus (genitive yev((o)-os, 
gener is), 'bfvhrp (stem -es in neuter \f/ev 8 es and genitive \ffev 8 e(cr)os, 
yf/ev 8 ovs) Masculines m -or—os, sopor, honor, labor, ( honos), 
labos) 

11 -la, -co, Gieek 6 \)-kt), and (secondary) the adjectival suffix 
ico-, (f)vcrt-Kos, * r X Latin pau-cus, lo-cus, civi-cus, belli-cus, etc 

12 -ra, -la, Gieek tpv 3 -po-s, \apir-p 6 -s, fa-po-s, ktX , 8 d-\ 6 -s 
(loot 81 ill 8(-8i-pfv, 8e-8oi-Ka), (Ttyrj-Xu-S, (pv-Xrj, o/xi \“^7 -epo- is 
a secondary vancty of this suffix, (pofopos, dpoa-tpos but the * is 
perhaps only the 0 of stem $0/ 9o-, fipoo-o- The element -po or -Xo 
seems to entei into other suffixes, -vpo, -aprj, -©Xo, -©X7, -i\o 
Latin rub-ro-, gna-ro-, ple-ro -, etc Sella = sed-la (= e8-pa), 
cande-la, loque-la, ala, velum, etc The element -la also appears 
111 other suffixes, -ulo-, -ula-1I1-, etc 


B. Derivative Verbs in Greek and Latin, formed by 
addition of the suffix -aya, or ya 




m ) 

> =«ya) = U 


=ayd-mi, 

e g Sanskrit cUtm&yami, Greek 8 apaa, Latin domo (domao), 
Gothic tamja, German zahme. 

Many derivatives m -w, -are are connected with fem. sub¬ 
stantive stems m -a, e. g. Kopda, mpa, Lat. como, with *dp*j, 
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comd, KOfid-ya, comd-yo Others with -6 stems (originally -a); 
eg uvriav ( dvrio-s ), armare (armo-) firmare (firm-) 

2 -dv' -a=-ea ) , 

-aw. 

e g apKm, Lat. arceo (arhdyami) 

3 -ovv, -oa = dya=ay ami. 

4 -Uiv, “i cd (or i6»\) . _ . 

' / > —i-ya—ayami 

-Ire, -io ) 


K -vtiv, ~va ) 

> —vya—uvomi 
-uere, -uo) 

So in Sanskut gdtu-yami (gatu), Greek yrjpva {= garuyomi ), 
stem yrjpv- 

In these the ( arises from the effect of the j (y) 

6 -dfav sound upon a preceding consonant, guttural or 
-efap dental, e.g apnd(av=apndy-yuv (dpTray-tj), Bavpdfav 
-dfciv = Bavpdb-yav (Bavpa-), irufav — itiiv-yav (nemecr- 
-ifciv fiat, cmt<r- 0 r)v), olpco^nv—olpay-yav (olpay-rj), eXjrlfciv 

=eA md-yeiv, x a pt( ((T @ ai (x<tP lT ~ 0S )> dXdkv&iv (d\o\vy-rj) 

7 -<t 6 hv • <r<T=Ky, yy, \y, ry, By e g Bapfjcrcreiv (stem BaprjK-), 

dWavcrav (aAXay-jj), opitranv ( dpv\-Tj ), Kopvaaup (nopvB-), epta- 
<rav (ipdr-rjS, tptT-pds) See pp 74-76 
8. -alptiv=zdp-ynv ] The y sound being thiown back into the 
-fipdv zztp-ynv > stem syllable and becoming the vowel sound 
-vpuv = vp-yeiv ) of l (op p(\am~pt\av-ya, p 102) 


9 -aXXeiv 


Probably from Ay but as no noun-stems end m 
X (dX-f excepted), these are derivatives from stems 
in -Xo, the stem-vowel 0 being lost. 


10. -cum v \ 

-(imp I y sound thrown back as vowel into the stem 
•Uiv j syllable, as -aipav, etc, above 
•vvetv / 

[A large number of examples under each of the above heads 
may be found in Leo rfeyer’s * Yergleichende Grammatik/ vol 11 
pp. 1-78.] 



CHAPTER VI. 


Noun Inflection 

To the stem of an Indo-European noun ^re added (i) the 
inflections of case, (2) in the plural, the sign of number 
The dual js perhaps an earlier expression for multiplicity 1 
(more than one), a survival from a primitive epoch, which in 
Latin and in most modern languages has fallen out of use 
altogether, and wheie retained, as in Greek and Sanskrit, 
has a tendency to disappear as a useless exuberance of expres¬ 
sion In Hellenistic and Modern Greek it does not exist 

The cases were originally eight viz Nominative, Accusative, 
Locative, Dative, Ablative, Genitive, Instrumental, and outside 
of these, the Vocative, which is no case properly so called, but 
the uninflected noun-stem used as an interjection 2 Sanskrit 
alone, however, retains the full number of independent case 
forms, and that only in the singular number for in the plural 
the vocative disappears (the nominative being used, as m Greek 
or Latin), the dative and ablative unite, and the instrumental 
has only one form (as against two m singular), while the dual 
has only three distinct forms, one for nom and acc., one for mstr. 
dat and abl, and one for gen and loc In the singular too 
gen and abl., loc. and dat, are nearly related in form. 


1 ‘ All over the world reduplication seems to have been the earliest con¬ 
trivance for denoting something beyond the singular, and to this day in 
Bushman, as in many savage jargons, it serves for a plural ’ (Sayce, Introd. 
vol 1 p 411) The doubling of an object appears in such cases to be the 
furthest point of multiplicity to which the mind can reach I have observed 
in a child learning to speak, that for some time he applied the expression 
‘Two men,’ to any number larger than one. 

* See however below, p 117 
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In the kindred languages, the loss of distinct case-forms—or, 
to speak more correctly, the merging of two or more onginally 
distinct case-forms into one—must have begun eaily m their 
linguistic growth The oldest accessible remains of the Greek 
language show us the ablative merged in the genitive, though 
Latin, on the other hand, has retained the distinction of form 
The dative and locative, again, have become one in Greek, and 
to a ceitain extent in Latin while the instrumental has r 
vanished from both In both languages, however, wc shall find 
remnants of both locative and mstiumental forms, and Greek 
has at least one conspicuous remnant of its lost ablative case 
m the common adverbial termination *wr The confusion in 
practice of the clear grammatical distinctions between different 
cases naturally led to mtermixtuie and confusion of forms, 
so that no formula will‘represent all the conespondences be¬ 
tween the case terminations of the three languages in question, 
but a general idea may be given thus — 


Sami lit 

Cud 

Latin 

Norn 

Norn 

Nom 

Acc 

Acc 

Acc 

Dat 

) Dat 

Dat 

Instr 

•• 

) 

Loc 

1 „ 

f Abl 

Abl 

| Gen 

) 

Gen 

Gen 

Voc 

Voc 

Voc 


Gender 

The distinctions of gender , originating doubtless in the desire 
to give different names for creatures in w.hich there is con¬ 
spicuous difference of sex, has been m most Indo-European 
languages artificially extended far beyond the limits of natural 
sex. ‘The world of untraceably sexual or of unsexual objects 
is not relegated to the indifferent “neuter," great classes of 
names are masculine or feminine partly by poetical analogy, 
by an imaginary estimate of their distinctive qualities as like 
those of one or the other sex in the higher animals, especially 
man; partly by grammatical analogy, by resemblance m forma- 
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tion to words of gender already established. At any rate, in 
the common Indo-European period all or nearly all attributive 
words were inflected m three somewhat varying modes, to 
indicate generic distinctions; and the names of things followed 
one or other of these modes, and were masculine, or feminine, 
or neutei V Yet, widespread as is their employment of generic 
distinction, the Indo-European languages have no special pho¬ 
netic element for its expression, but, as occasion arose, various 
secondary means were employed This seems to show that the 
universal distinction of gender which we find in Greek and 
Latin is neither original nor necessary, but a subsequent de¬ 
velopment of language 

Modes of generic distinction — 

1 In Consonant-Stems and stems in -i-, -u-, or a diphthong 
(irarrip, firjTTjp, facihs, manus, vavs), the only distinction of gender 
is by external means, 1 e by the gender of some other woid m 
grammatical agreement (6 irarrip, rj prjTTjp, saeva mams, etc) 
With & stems (including a- o- stems) the raising of the vowel to 
a (Greek ?/, Latin originally -a of fem sing) geneially denotes 
feminine gender Occasionally however d is masc (iroXirijs, 
advend, the original quantity), and a (< 5 , if) is fem. (686s, mdlus, 
humus, etc) so that this means of generic distinction is not 
of invariably certain application 

2 Certain case-suffixes are appropriated to a particular 
gender, or a case is not employed in a particular gender, but 
its place is supplied by some other form Thus in nora sing, 
the neuter has no final either the accusative (novum, bw 6 v) or 
the mere unmflected stem (dXgder, dpi, facile, facili) being used. 

3 Originally identical forms are distinguished, and the dis¬ 
tinction adopted as a mark of gender e.g with the breaking 
up of the a sound into a 0, novo-d , noia-d 

4 Certain stem foims aie appropuated to certain genders, 
especially feminines, m -ya, -is, -ic, etc , fapovaa = <ptpovrya, 
b 6 rupaz=.b 6 ripya, avXrjrpls, victnx—vict(o)r-ic-s, etc 

[The distinction of gender is retained m the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages, e.g modern German, and the Romance derivatives 
1 Femur’s 'Comparative Grammar,’ p 200 



from Latm English has abandoned the artificial part of the 
system, retaining a difference in form only where sex is really 
an important distinction (e g man, woman; bully cow; and 
the suffix -ess in Princess, lioness, etc.), but it retains its 
fundamental distinction m the pronouns he, she , it, or who and 
what. Other languages (e.g modern Persian) have lost even 
that generic distinction and in most of the agglutinative and 
isolating languages grammatical gender is said never to have 
existed at all 1 There is of course m the necessity of things 
no reason for choosing one particular accident of a concep¬ 
tion rather than another as a subject for grammatical dis¬ 
tinctions, but, as a matter of fact, there is always a strong 
natural personifying tendency at woik m men’s minds, leading 
them to invest even inanimate things with the idea of sex 
Thus a ship to a sailor, a railway tram to a porter, is always 
‘she,' and uneducated people often use the pronoun ‘he' where 
ordinary usage prescribes ‘it 1 These are examples of the 
natural tendency to extend distinctions of gender taking effect 
in a language which has generally repudiated such extension 
to all objects as unnecessary and it is to the unrestrained 
working of such natural tendencies that we may ascribe the 
great development of generic distinction at an early period m 
the Indo-European languages, before, m fact, they had as yet 
branched off from the primitive stock] 

Declension 

Nouns are divided into two main classes or ‘declensions’ 
according to the final letter of the stem viz. — 

I Vowel-Declension (or A declension), including stems which 
end in -a, -e, -o (the three varieties of a the original vowel), 
and thus comprising the ist ( musa -), 2nd [domino-), and 5th 
(facie-) ‘ declensions* of Latin Grammar; and the ist (iroXtra- 
povaa-) and and (ravpo-) of Greek Grammar. 

II Consonant-Declension, including stems which end in a 
consonant, or the semi-vowels -i, -u, or diphthongs av, tv, ov: 
thus comprising the 3rd and 4th ‘ declensions’ in Latm (judic-is, 

1 Sayce, ‘Introd.’ i. p. 404. 



navis, gradu-s), and the corresponding nouns in Greek ($vAa*- 
os, noki-s, ftdrpv-s, fiacrtXtv-s, vav-s, fiov-s) A small number of 
nouns with stems m o- or <u- follow the inflections of this de¬ 
clension, e. g. rrfida), nedd-os : ijpco-f, fjpu-os The stem of words 
m this declension is best recognised m Greek in gen sing, where 
all that lemains after deducting the termination -os is the stem, 
e. g Xf av, XeoPT-os; ovopa, dvopar-os. This is sometimes (but by 
lio means always) the case in Latin, e g comes, comit-is, judex, 
judic-i$ . The final consonant will of course generally be shown 
m this way, but the weakness of Latin vowel sounds (p 56) 
often obscures the true vowel of the stem, thus in auspex, 
auspic-is , the nom auspec-s gives the true form (spec-) Often 
neither retains it, e g remex, remig-is, the true form being ag-; 
auceps, aucupis (true form cap-) Such varieties however fall 
under the head of Latin Sound-Lore. 

There are certain differences between the inflections of the 
two classes thus arranged, which make it more convenient 
to classify 1, w, and diphthongal stems under the consonantal 
than under the vowel declension. Thus, in Greek:— 

(a) In gen sing consonant declension has always -os (-®s). 

(b) In nom plur „ „ „ -es. 

In Latin — 

(а) Gen sing and nom plur end in a long vowel or diphthong 
in the vowel declension, m -s m the consonant declension 

(б) Gen. plur, of vowel declension -rum; consonant declen¬ 
sion -um. 

(c) Dat, abl plur. of vowel declension -is, consonant declen¬ 
sion -bus. 

[In older Latm however some of these differences apparently 
did not exist for we find in nouns of the vowel declension - aes , 
-as, -es as gen. sing, of a stems (see below, on Gen Sing), and 
-um as ierm of gen plur in both a and 0 stems, while certain 
words show -bus m dat and abl. plur. Archaic Latin thus 
furnishes materials for approaching nearer to a uniform system 
of inflection for all stems than do the earliest traceable stages 
of the Greek language 1 . In Sanskrit there is but one general 
1 See Roby’s ‘ Latin Grammar,’ vol 1. Book II. ch xii. 
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scheme of terminations, the classes of declension (eight in 
number) signifying the different modes of combining the final 
letter of the stem or base with the termination a system 
which might, no doubt, have been carried out by Latin and 
Greek grammarians, had there been an equally careful gram¬ 
matical analysis at an equally early stage in the histoiy of those 
languages, and had the formation of nouns and verbs from roots 
and ‘crude bases' or stems been traceable with the same clear¬ 
ness as m Sanskrit ] 

Nominative Singular *— 

Formed in all nouns by suffixing -s to the stem This -s is 
generally regarded as representing a pronominal root - sa (de¬ 
monstrative pionoun), $a=Greek 6 (cp p 66), sa (fem)=^. 
In Greek and Latin the -s of nom sing is retained m many 
words, which therefore need no further explanation (e g Aeneas, 
KptTtjs , dommus, dtds; urbs, ir 6 \ts, gradus, facies, fiaaiXevs) 
From others it has disappeared, but its presence can sometimes 
be traced e g Latin masc vowel stems m -a have lost it, but 
such double forms of masculine words as Imrorijs and hrtdra 
(Horn), atxMTTjS and alxpr/rd, perhaps point to its having once 
existed More to the puipose, as evidence, aie the archaic 
Latin forms pancidas, hostioapas, and poeta, Apella, beside 
iroitjTTjs, 'AireWrjs Bopp (§ 136), Schleicher (§ 246), and others, 
assume its loss from feminine stems m a-, as bona, ayaOd, sivft 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that such stems ever took 
the -s of nom sing Bcnfey (‘ Orient and Occident/ 1 p 298) 
maintains that they did not 
Consonant Stems (Greek) 

Guttural and Labial stems -r with the stem vowel becomes 
£ or yj/. <fiv\a£ (stem 0vXaK-), <£Xo£ (0Aoy-), o\f/ (ojt-) 

Dental Stems r and 8 never remain before r, but disappear, 
the preceding vowel being often lengthened m compensation, 
e g \apnds (Xdfiirab-s), x°pis {x°P lT ' s )> r«rv<j)d)s (tctvitFot-s) In 
8dpap (hdpapr-), both r and s disappear Stems m -vr sometimes 
lose both consonants before s (rv^as = Tityavr-y, 8ovs—8ovt-s), 
sometimes lose r and s retaining v (fopav—fopovr-s) 

In - v stems sometimes the v, sometimes the -t is lost; the 
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vowel being in each case lengthened, e g ™Aas (stem raXav-), 
far)v (<ppfv~), {xdov-) and sometimes both forms are found, 

e g 6ls, 61 p, de\<))ts, (that in -s being the older) 

After -p stems, s is lost, narrip (nartp-s) but Aeolic keeps 
both consonants,— x f P s (=x f{ V)> pdnaps In paprvs (paprvp-os) 
the p disappears The solitary -X stem (3Xs) retains both X 
and s 

In -s stems the second -r denoting nom sing is lost and the 
vowel lengthened, e g d\r) 6 r]s, stem duties 

Consonant Stems (Latin) — 

Guttural and Labial stems s is added to the stem, e g vox 
(voc-), lex (leg-), auceps , mbs 

Dental stems t and d disappear befoie -s and the preceding 
vowel was onginally lengthened in compensation, but m 
Classical Latin the tendency to shorten final syllables has again 
shortened the vowel, except m monosyllables and after i- 
preceding Thus pes (ptd-w), arils (anet-is) but miles 
(milU-is), equ v s (equit-is), etc Stems in -nt only reject t (amans, 
amant-is), Latin being more tolerant than Greek of combina¬ 
tions of final consonants, but m old Latin and m the common 
dialect we find m/as, sapies, etc (cp the parallel forms quoties , 



In -s stems -s of nom sing is lost, and the preceding vowel 
originally lengthened, but in Classical Latin generally short 
We find however Ceres (Ceres-is), arbos (arbor-is) In the 
declension of such stems the final s became r in oblique cases 
(except vas), and this r often supplanted final - s of nom, e g 
arbos , a/rbdr, honos, honor, vomis, vomer, robur cp with 
vetus (the -s being, in all cases the older form) Stems m -to 
if masc or fern lose -ns, as homo (homon-s) , but in some words 
to is retained ( pecten,flamen ), and in sanguis (originally sanguis , 
Lucr iv 1050 )=sangutn-s, -s is retained and w lost. After -r 
and -l stems -s is always lost, but the preceding vowel was 
originally lengthened as in Greek. sal (sdl-is), par (pdr-is), 
actdr (actbr-is) 

In -t and -w stems s is generally kept (ignis, gradu-s ): but 
where r or l after another consonant precedes i, the full terming- 



tion 'is is lost, and e inserted before r; eg acer=acri-8, which 
remains as fem. nom ; vigil—mgihs 
[In Sanskrit nom sing -s is omitteS after consonantal stems, 
the vowel being sometimes lengthened in compensation, some¬ 
times not. Thus vak is nom sing from stem vac-, Latin vox— 
voc-8 , and durmanas (Svoyxewjf) nom sing of stem durmanas 
(dvaptpts) , but bhdran (c ptpav ) is nom sing of stem bharant- 
(<f>tpoiyr-) Stems in &r (masc) and ar (fem ) reject both r and 
s, thus pita (stem pitar)=narqp, data (stem datar) z=Sorrjp. It 
will be observed that in all these words the Greek forms of 
nom sing, are fuller than the corresponding Sansknt] 

Nominative Plural — 

Originally a reduplication of the sign for nom sing, sasa ; 
then - sas (which is actually found m Yedic Sanskrit as nom 
plur termination in a- stems, e g 6$va-sas from -dpva-s), and 
finally -as (Greek -ts of consonant declension), which is the 
form m most Indo-European languages, and survives m one of 
the few remaining English inflections, the -s of plural signifi¬ 
cation 

In Greek -ts (=-as) is added to consonant stems, as irotptv-ts, 
l\6u-(s, pavn-es. Sometimes the vowel of -i and -u stems is 
raised, e g nSKeis, noXrjfs, noKtts=n6Xey-ts from no X«-, the 
altered form of stem noh- (whence also the Ionic no\i-es without 
raising the vowel), and noMs=no\cF-ts from iroktv, the altered 
form of stem no\v- cp tyxtXtts In these the v of stem 

has been raised to tv, and the v of this diphthong then changed 
to F, which of course disappears altogether (above, pp 43, 68) 

The nom. plur of vowel stems -01, -at, shows no trace of 
final -s, though on the analogy of Latin (se,e below) we should 
infer that it once existed It has been suggested (Schleicher, 
Comp § 247) that the loss of -? began with nom. plur. of 
pronominal stem ta- (ro-) i. e. rot, rat, this stem ta- according 
to the theoiy being increased by the suffix ya, a common 
denvative suffix (see above, p. 102), would form m nom plur. 
tdy'08, which by loss of final syllable would become tai (rot or 
rut) . and that this termination -ot -at was gradually applied by 
analogy to all a- and 0- stems. This is ingenious ; but it rests 
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upon an assumption for which there is no evidence one way or 
the other, and in philological enquiries it is better to confine 
ourselves to the facts of language, and to be content with un¬ 
solved problems rather than risk hypotheses. 

Latin Norn Plural — 

Consonantal stems, always in -es, the quantity of which is 
supposed to be due to analogy from the 1- stems It is prob¬ 
able, however, that the original termination was -h (corres¬ 
ponding to Skt as, Gk «), which egin quattuor has dropped 
off altogether (cp r/rrap-fs) so in Umbrian frater=frat(e)r-es, 
Oscan cemtur=cens(t)or -68 Nom plur of 1- stems always m 
es • here es was probably added to stem, thus giving -ies, which 
became es, is or eis (all found on inscriptions and m MSS) 
[Another explanation is that the stem t- was raised to ey (as 
ir 6 \€is—ir 6 \(y-(s above) so that oves—ovees—ovey-es] 

u- stems in (cp veWes) 

a- stems, nom plur. ae or in archaic Latin -ax, but it is 
inferred from a comparison of the other Italian dialects that 
the original form was -as (=«-e«) e g Umbrian urtas, totas 
(=Latin ortae, totae , Oscan aasas, senftas (=arae, scriptae) 
Matrona (nom plur.) found on an mscuption is supposed to 
point to this older form m -as with -s dropped, but it might 
equally be an error for matronal, and in inscriptions a wide 
margin must always be allowed for merely casual errors of the 
cutter 1 . If -as is the original form, how do we get at, ae? 
The most plausible theory is that the t here represents an in¬ 
crease of the stem by 1, such as will hereafter be shown m the 
pronominal declension ( ha-i-c, haec, etc see below, chap vn) 
Thus equae—equal equa-i-s (s being dropped, as often m 
Latin) Or it may be supposed that the - 1 - was added, 
upon analogy' of the pronominal declension, after the loss of 
final s, 

In the 0- declension we get indications that o-es (-& added 
to the stem 0-) was the earliest form. The various forms 

1 Ritschl wishes to restore the form m -as m Plaut Tnn. II iv 138 (t» 
avoid hiatus) — 

'Nam fulguntae sunt aUrnm arbores.' 
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actually foUnd, which lead to this inference, may be thus 
arranged 1 .— 

a Oldest Forms i Fesceninoe, pilumnoe, poploe, (Carm. 
Sal), stem retained in full, and therefore probably the oldest, 
1 8 only having dropped 

2 plovruvrie (Epit L Scipio, see Appendix I i 2) a contrac¬ 
tion from oe, but connected with the later forms in a, 1 
b. Forms retaining -s (-es, -eis, -is) e g modies, ques (S C de 
Bacch. see Appendix I 11), exs, hberets, magistns, hisce (in Ter 
Eun 11 2 38) These forms do not appear in inscriptions earlier 
than 190 b c, and remain for about a century To explain 
the presence m these later forms of the final -s, which the 
earlier forms had lost, Corssen supposes a transition (by 
analogy) to the forms of the consonant (i-) declension but it 
seems at least as natural to suppose that in the early inscrip¬ 
tions we see the result of a tendency to drop final consonants, 
which was artificially corrected during the second century b c 
(when we know that the literati of Rome took great pains to 
establish a correct standard for their language), but finally 
prevailed, pronunciation, as usual, obtaining the victory over 
etymological consideiations m fixing orthography, 
c. The classical form m -t. 

We therefore may trace the stages of change in these forms 
thus — 

a- Btems, a-es, as , a-i(a), ae 
0- stems, o-es, e(s), e, t. 
eis, 
is. 

[In Sanskrit, all masc. and fern, stems form nom plur in -as 
before which l and U are raised, v^c-&s (voces), bh&rant-as 
(<f>tpovr-et), siv&s (siva+as), &vay*as (from avi-s).] 

Nominative Dual (Greek).— 

Schleicher assumes for this an original - sds , a lengthened 
form of nom. plur. (as i nom dual neuter, of l nom. plur. 
neuter; and bhydm dat. abl. mstr. dual) This -sds would 


1 See Wordsworth's ‘Fragments,’ etc , Introd. ix, 9. 



next become -as, but m all Indo-European languages it Has 
been further weakened. in Sanskrit to ftu (in feminine ft- stems 
to §), in Greek to «, which appears in the consonant declension, 
but m the vowel declension coalesces with the stem vowel, tirira 

={7T7rct>-f, x(of)d=\a)pa~(. 

In Latin duo (Sansktit dvftu) and ambo (Sanskrit ubhfiu, 
Greek ap<f>a>) are the only dual forms. 

Accusative Singular — 

General type, -am for consonant, -m for vowel-stems 

In Greek, -m becomes -v by the euphonic laws of the lan¬ 
guage and with consonantal stems -am appears only as -a added 
to the stem, Aa/mzS-a, ijpa-a Vowel stems retain -v (i jrno-v, 
<f>vyr)-v). Stems m t-, v- and diphthongs av-, ov- generally form 
the accus sing on analogy of vowel-stems m -v , ird\i-v, p6rpv-v 
jSoO-v, vaii-v Stems in ev- however are generally treated as con¬ 
sonant stems (v becoming F), thus / 3 a<r«X«-a=/Sao-tXef-a (0a<rtX<u-) 
and the same is not unfrequently the case with other diphthongal 
and i- and v - stems. Thus we have the Homeric wj-a (vrjFa) 
beside vav-v , €vpca=(vpeF-a (v- of stem raised to tv-, (F-) beside 
tvpv-v, and 6(ppv-a and in the other case-endings of /Sovp, fiov 
is treated as a consonant stem (PoF), fio-6s — ftoF-os (Latin 
bov-is) So too 7 r6\r)-az=:-n6kty-a (iroAt-r) beside noXi-v 

The neuter accus m consonantal stems is merely the stem 
subject to euphonic laws of the Greek language e.g. ripas 
(repar-), pi\i (/leAw-), <plpov (< pepoPT -), y\vKV- , in vowel stems it 
ends m - v , 

In Latin, -m is the invariable ending with masc. and fern 
stems. The -em of consonantal declension is said not to re¬ 
present I. E. -am, bub i-m. 1 e the stem lengthened by -t, which 
then became -e before m, in both stems thus lengthened and 
original i- stems, with a few exceptions among the latter 1 . 

It is no doubt desirable to regard these few accusative forms 
in -m among the mass of forms in -em as survivals of a more 

1 The following nouns form accus. in dm, and ablat. in •» .— 

Always—buns, tussis, situs* vis, Tibens, etc 
Generally—febns, pelvis, pul vis, restis, securis, turns. 

Occasionally—clavis, navis, semen tis. 
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primitive form. It might, however, be maintained that -em 
as seen m pedit-em, equit-em at first represented -dm (<? being 
a regular variety of original a) and that this -em coalesced 
with the final vowel of i- stems into -m or -em (i-em), -wi 
being the earlier form, and that finally the analogy of this 
-m or - em caused the * em of purely consonantal stems to be 
regarded as a long syllable, upon the erroneous inference that 
-em was exactly the same m all words which exhibited >t 
This view is not less consistent with the observed facts of 
languages, and obviates the difficulty which cannot but be 
felt m the theory of a different structure for one of three words 
so obviously parallel as Sanskrit vgtc-am, Old Bactnan vfic-em, 
Latin voc em This Old Bactnan accus in -em of consonantal 
stems seems to furnish a clear link between Sanski it -am and 
Latin -em, e g barent-em, cp. with Sanskrit bMrant-am, Latin 
ferent-em Moreover, Latin -em regularly answers to Greek -a, 
as (nra septem, dtKa decern, eWa novem compaie uplpa ertmen, 
etc, also iKarov centum 

To the vowel stems m -a (-0) -m Mas added, bonum ( bono-m ), 
musa-m -m as we have seen (chap, iv p 73) was weakly 
sounded m pionunciation, and is accordingly omitted on some 
old inscriptions 
Accusative Plural — 

General type, -ns, 1 e addition of s to termination of accus 
sing m, which by assimilation to the dental sibilant s becomes n 
This -ns is retained only by Gothic, the euphonic laws of which 
did not forbid such a combination at the end of a word, e g 
gastins (stem gasti-), sununs (sum-) but there are traces of it 
m both Greek and Latin, and also in Sanski it and Zend. 

Greek Accus Plur • formed by addition of s to acc sing, but 
-vs only retained m the Argive and Cretan dialects, e.g t 6 vs, 
=rovy, Trpdycvrdvs—jrptcrftevrds Elsewhere, in the vowel declen¬ 
sion, v disappears, the vowel being usually raised m compensa¬ 
tion, e g iirnov-s, vnirovs (Doric wnreof, like Latin -os), x®p avs > 
yc opus. In Lesbian -ovs and -avs became *otr, -cus thus ko\cus 
=*aAdf, as m Pindar we have faXrjvats =^tX^o-aj/y= fyikrjuuvr-s, 
Attic <pi\Tj<ras. In consonant stems -s follows -a of acc. sing 
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making -as but in t- and v- stems there is variety of form, 
thus beside iro\t-as and irdXrjas we have noXls=ir 6 \iv-s n 6 Ktts, 
the ordinary accusative, is perhaps best taken as —ir 6 \ty-as (see 
above on nom plur, p 105) but it might also represent noXtv-s, 
and be = nfats With neuters, a is added to the stem 

Latin Accus Plur of masc and fem stems always in -3, 
with long vowel preceding by compensation for the loss of 
-m-, thus -ds=-am-s, ‘os—-oms, is (h)=ems (1 ms) } -us= 
-urns To neuter stems -a is added, corpora—corpos-a 
[In Sanskrit, traces of the termination -ns are found but in 
vowel-stems usually either n 01 s disappears and the vowel is 
raised, e g d9va-s (equus), acc plur acvan, &9V& { equa ), ace 
plur dijvas So dvi-n (masc), avis (fem) from stem avi-. 
To masc and fem consonant stems, and monosyllabic vowel 
stems, -as is added, vac-as, ^man-as, nsv-as (nau) ] 

The Accusative Dual in Greek (as also in Sanskrit masc 
and fem) is the same as nom dual. I11 Latin duo, arnbo have 
also a form duos, ambos, on analogy of pluial, and m fem only 
this form (duas, ambas) 

Vocative Singular — 

This, it has been already said (p 105), seems to be m Indo- 
European languages no * case/ but the mere stem used as an 
interjection. 

It has however been suggested, with some probability, that 
the vocative is originally the nominative with the accent drawn 
back so that the final syllable became shortened m pronuncia¬ 
tion. The evidence for this is (1) the fact that m Sanskrit the 
vocative is always accented on the first syllable, when accented 
at all, 1 e at the beginning of a sentence, (2) that m Greek a 
certain number of words accented oxytone in the nominative 
throw the accent back as far as it will go in the vocative (e g 
abt\(f) 6 s, ttovt]() 6 s, irarrjp , but abe\(j>(, irdvrjpt, irartp). It IS also 
noted that in Greek, if an oxytone noun becomes a proper name, 
m a majority of cases the accent goes back (e g. apopyos, "Apopyos): 
and there is a passage in Aulus Gellius on the pronunciation of 
Valin as gen or voc sing, of Valenus As vocative, he says, 
it was accented Vdlen , as genitive, Valiri, 
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In Greek guttural and labial stems, the nom. is used as voc. 
(except yvvai=ywaiK-) but in dental stems the mere stem is 
used, subject to euphonic laws, e g. nat (naib-), ava (dva<-), ylpov 
(yfpovr-) jrovs however (stem 7 rofi-) and the nom sing of par¬ 
ticiples m -ay, -«y, -ovy, -a>v (stems in -vt) are used as vocative. 
The voc m -* of o- stems is the stem with o sunk to f &o'v 
however (as Deus) is generally used for voc. (though in Matt 
xxvii 46 we have 0« pov) , so$tXo«(Hom Od ni 375) and o 5 roj 
The voc termination -01 of nudu, ai’ 8 &>-r, etc , is anomalous , it 
appears however to stand to nom sing, m -« as Sanskrit voc. of 
fem a stems (e g a<?ve) stands to the nominative for e=-ai 
In Latin the nom sing is used for vocative, except in 
masculine stems m 0-, where the stem with -0 changed to e 
is used In puer (for puer-us) the abbreviated form of nom 
is also voc but puere is found m Plautus 
The Vocative Dual and Plural in Sanskrit and Greek, and 
the Vocative Plural in Latin are the same as the lespective 
nominatives 

Genitive Singular :— 

There appear to have been two forms of Indo-European 
suffixes for the genitive case, viz for a- stems (a-, 0-), sya, 
for all others, -as or -s These suffixes are probably pro¬ 
nominal in their origin, and sya is perhaps compounded of the 
two roots 8 a , ya but of this we can have no evidence 1 
Greek Gen Sing .— 

In consonantal stems -05 (=- as) is added to the stem • nob-os, 
yevovs (=yeVcoy — yeW-oy) -os is sometimes raised to -coy (noXf-ca y, 
ftaatXe-as) In diphthongal stems v has generally passed into 
F (consonantal) and thus disappeared, ftoF~fis (j 3 ov-), /3a<ri\ef-«y 

1 The old view that -sya of gen sing appears also as an adjectival 
suffix m btjp&-oto s t so that the Homeuc genitive typotossbrjpSffio, the stem 
of the adjective, though plausibly supported by the identity m Sanskrit 
and other languages of gemtive termination with adjectival suffixes (cp. 
Max Muller, Lectures I. in), cannot, I think, hold against the question, 
Why then do we never find fypoios instead of typdotos ! If -010-= -sya, 
the 8 would surely have disappeared between two vowels, as usually in 
Greek 010 m lyp 6 ao-s is the adjectival suffix no, the t being change 1 
before 1 to y, according to the universal tendency of pronunciation both m 
Greek and Latin. See above, p. 78. 
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(paaiXev-). In v- stems forms like yovvos (yow-,) bovpos (bopv-) 
are transpositions from yow-Ss, 8 opv- 6 s while y Awce-or, Sot tos, 
etc, show that the stem vowel v has been raised to ev (tF) 
and become diphthongal, thus y\vKm~y\vKeF-os is analogous 
to Paoike-a>s—ftavtXfF-os Similarly noXcm and Homeric ir 6 \r)~os 
=nd\(y-os, the stem vowel remaining unaltered m Ionic irSkt-os 
Fern, a- stems have -as or ~s added to the stem vowel, <ro<f>tas , 
$vyfjs Masc and neuter stems in 0- originally formed gen by 
addition of -oyo, whence the Epic gen in -oto, Sypoio-aypo-ayo 
by omission of o \ The Attic gen m -ov (Aeolic -») anses by 
contraction from the intermediate form -00=-ocrto, with first 
or and then 1 omitted, a few examples of which occur in the 
Homeric poems, e g AtdXoo k\vto. Od x, 60, ’iXfoo II. xv 66, 
XXL 104, So II ii. 325, Od i 70, aypioo II xxil 313. 

From masc. stems in a- we find three forms in Homer (1) -ao, 
(2) -too (’A TptiSto), 111 which the quantity of the two syllables -ao 
is transposed, and a weakened to f (-e© then becomes one 
syllable by synizesis and the accent remains unaltered m spite 
of © m final syllable, as with TroXtajj, etc), (3) -« by contrac¬ 
tion from -ao (after VOWels), *Eppti», pop(<o ('Eppda-s, Popca-s) 
Aeolic has -a (0 being lost), A Ida, KpovlSa. The earliest form m 
-ao is probably =a-a-yo, ayo , but Curtius, m his work on Greek 
Etymology, derives -ao from aos=&yaa, the gen sing termina¬ 
tion of Sanskrit fern stems m -a, which change the stem vowel 
-a into ai (ay) before -as, e g £<?vfi (equa), gen Amayas, but 
£<?va-s (equus), gen. Apva-sya The Attic gen m -ov is a con¬ 
traction from -to, which is for -ao, jroX/roi/=7roXtra-o 
Latin Genitive Singular — 

The suffix - as appears in Latin as -os, -us, -es, -is 

(1) -gs, senatu-os in S. C de Bacch (Appendix I ii). 

(2) -us, on inscriptions up to the end of the seventh century, 

A. u C (rarely after 100 bo), Cererus, Caesarus, homnus , 
Venerus, etc. From this in w- stems arose the contraction us 
—uus (domuus inscr). It also survives in alius, illius, etc. 

1 In the Thessalian dialect, the gen. sing of 0 stems often ended m -oi, 
about which there are two views (1) that it = *010, mtnut the final 0 
(Ahrens, ‘De Dialectis Aeolicis,’ p 221; ‘De Dialecto Dorica,’ p. 528 
sqq.), (a) that it is an old locative used in a genitive signification. 
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(3) ~e8, on inscriptions before the Second Punic War, Salutes , 
Apolones and again in late Latin, Caeeares, campestres, etc 

(4) 4 s, the ordinary gen sing of consonant stems pioper 
The vs of 1- stems (ms) was perhaps originally is=1-0$. thus 
ovts=ovi-os, as we find a form ahs=altos (alius) The tendency 
to shorten final syllables, aided by the tendency to see analogy 
between two similar terminations ovis, nominis, would suf¬ 
ficiently account for the subsequently uniform 4 s of both 
consonant proper and 1- stems 4 s is obviously parallel to 
Greek -oy, cp genus, gener-is with ylvos, yeW-oy (ymos, yeuovs) 

'The u- stems exhibit the greatest vapety of gen sing, inflec¬ 
tion. thus we find (1) -uos as above, (2) -uus, as above (m 
some cases however -uus may be due to a method of denoting 
the length of a vowel by doubling it, introduced by the tiagic 
poet Accius, and prevalent on inscriptions from about 130-75 
b c , found also regularly in MSS of Pliny the eldei, where 
-uus represents -us of gen sing 110m and ace. plur of u - stems), 
(3) -ms, retained in su-is, giu-is (which then, by analogy, aie 
declined like 1 - stems), and used by several writers up to temp 
Cicero, e. g. senatuis, domuis, etc, quoted by Gellius, quaestuis 
(Ter Hec 735 ), fructuis, victuis, etc (Varro), (4) -1, perhaps 
an analogy of -0 stems (from similarity of nom sing -us), 01 
possibly from some confusion with the past part m -tus, most 
of the examples being fiom words where t precedes the stem 
vowel eg adventi, quaesti, omati (all in Terence), senati, 
fiucti, etc (see Roby's Latin Grammai, vol 1 § 399), (5) the 
ordinary termination -us, by conti action from -uus or -uis 
In 0- stems the gen ends m -1 or -ei (inscriptions from the 
time of the Punic Wars to Augustus). Three explanations of 
this termination are suggested — 

(1) That it is a locative , which has supplanted the old 
genitive This would account for, and has probably been sug¬ 
gested by, the apparently abnormal grammatical usages of 
Romae, Tarenti in a locative sense, these, however, may be 
otherwise explained (see below, p. 126) 

(2) That like Greek -ov, it arises from the termination -sya, 

1. e. agri = agroi = agro(s)i(o). This gives at first sight a plausible 
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parallel between the Greek and Latin o- declensions, but the 
only real parallel to this gupposed Latin abbreviation of -syo is 
the Thessalian gen m -ot mentioned above (p 112), and Bopp 
truly points out that ‘ lupi and lupae from lupai rest on the 
same principle, and if lupi proceeds from A1W0, whence can 
lupai be derived, as the corresponding Greek feminine nowhere 
exhibits an -at 0 or -17 to V (Comp Grammai, § 189) 

* (3) That the original termination was o-w (1 e. - as added 
to the stem), the final -s being lost, and -01 contracted to -1. 
This explanation is made more probable by traces of a final 
-s m the other Italian dialects e g Oscan sums ( sui ), Ptimpai- 
aneis (Pompeiam) , Umbrian puples (popuh), katles (catuli), 
etc, which lead us to infer an Italic genitive in -ois, whence 
Oscan -eis, Umbrian -es, Latin -1 The analogy of fcm. ci¬ 
sterns will also bear out this conclusion For them we have 
m paterfamilias and the old genitives tends (Naev), vids (Enn), 
etc. distinct evidence of a termination -ds, the readiest solution 
for which is that it is a contiaction for -a-is [is=as added to 
the stem), a termination found m one old inscription in Prose- 
pnais—Proserpmae, and on vulgar inscriptions (not before 
seventh century A u C ) appearing as -aes or -ces (chiefly m 
proper names of freedwomen and slaves Juliaes, Anmaes, 
Vernaes , etc) The other form in -di (Lucr. and Virg) or 
-ae may then be traced to the same -ais by loss of final -s, 
and corresponds exactly to agn^agroi from agro-is This 
explanation, which reconciles the two forms -as and ~ai (ae), 
and harmonises the declension of both masc, and fern a- stems 
(0- and a-) appears upon the whole the simplest and most 
satisfactory. 

Of stems in -e four forms of gen, sing, are found, viz -es 
(robes, Lucr. iv. 1083), -ei, -e (fide, Hor. Od ni 7 . 4, die, 
Virg. G 1 208) and -1 (e.g. da, a variant for die, m Aen. 1. 636; 
see Boby, Latin Grammar, 1 § 357) Of these -e and -i are con¬ 
tractions of ‘ 6 t . and -es are phonetic varieties of -ai and -as 
of the a- stems, and the explanation above given coveis them 
Genitive Plural — 

An original Indo-European type -as-ams, i. e. -as (gen. sing.) 
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+ *am (pronominal element found in bhy-am etc. see p 120) 
+ -s (plural sign), is imagined by Schleicher and others which 
- asams , it is supposed, would gradually sink to -asam, - 8 dm, 
-dm. Of these forms, -dm =Greek -av, Latin -urn, -sdm— 
Latin •rum of a- and 0- stems, while the quantity of 0 
before -rum (eqvdrum from stem equo), and of Sanskrit 
t$sMm ( horum) from stem ta (hie) perhaps points to -asam, 
whose initial vowel coalescing with the stem vowel would 
make a long syllable. [In Sanskrit only the pronominal 
declension retains this trace of a longer form -sam or -asam 
with nouns, -am is added direct to consonant stems, e g. 
vac-am ( voc-um ), while vowel stems are increased by n 
before the addition of -am, e. g. aqva-n-am (dqva-s), dvi-n-dra 
(avi-)] 

Greek Genitive Plural , -av—dm is added to the stem The 
0- of 0- stems coalesces with it, \vkw=z\vk 6 -u>v and the same 
is apparently the case with a- stems, viz xupwv = ywpd-aw 
The fem. gen. plur, however, is always accented with circum¬ 
flex, the masc only when the accent of nom, sing, is oxytone 
and it has been supposed that this difference points to an 
original difference in formation, the d- stems having the suffix 
-mv (-sam); so that xvpvt'=x o> P < * tra>t, ‘ This is to some extent 
borne out by the Homeric form d-av of such gen plur, and 
the comparison of e g rd-ov gen. plur. fem with Sanskrit 
ta-sam (harum) from stem ta, cr would of course naturally fall 
out between two vowels (p. 66). rd-av, is-ta-rum and ta-sam 
would thus be parallel forms. 

Latin Genitive Plural Formed by adding +um or -om (found 
in u- stems, and in 0- stems after u or v) to consonantal o- f i- t 
or w- stems: e g fulmm-um, avi-um, magistratuom , fructuum ; 
and -mm sometimes contracted into -uni, pasmrn (Lucilius, 
Martial), mrrum (Virg. Aen. vi 653) Many consonantal 
stems are increased by -i on analogy of the -t stems, e.g. 
merc-i-um penat-i-um amant-i-um (also amant-um, which is 
not a contraction of, but an earlier form than that in -turn) 
but this addition is very rare with stems ending m -r, -e 
(except vir-t-um, complw-i-um). Some consonantal steins 
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follow the analogy of -u stems, e g ahtu-um (Lucr. and Vtrg) 
beside aht-um 

o - stems (masc. and neut ) add either -urn (~om) or -orum 
(-asam) to the stem. The first is not, as sometimes regarded, 
a contraction of the longer form it is in fact probably the 
older, being the only one known to the Umbrian and Oscan 
dialects, occurring exclusively on early coins of fifth century 
X u c, and most frequently on inscriptions of an early date 
(. Romanom , sovom=morum, divom, etc.) The other form in 
-drum gradually superseded it, and occurs commonly on in¬ 
scriptions of the second century b c and later* and m and 
after Cicero's time 1 , the form in -urn was found only in 
certain words e. g nummum, denanum, etc , deum, ducen- 
tuum and other numerals, especially distributive, deum, divum, 
mrum and compounds, Italum , etc , nostrum and vestrum 
(see below, p 136) a- stems form gen plur in -drum, but 
-um is formed (1) from masc. patronymics in -des ( Aeneadum , 
etc), (2) compounds of gigno and colo (terngenum, caehcolum) — 
both in dactylic poetry only, (3) from the fem. stems amjphora, 
drachma (but these are probably bori owed fiom Greek) -e 
stems have the form in -rum (dterum, etc) 

The forms boverum, nucerum, regerum, lapderum, noticed 
by Varro, seem (if genuine) to point to the occurrence of the 
longer form m consonantal stems with e — i as a connecting 
vowel, 1 being suffixed to the stem as with the other form in 
-um where the termination -mm is formed from a purely con¬ 
sonantal stem Another explanation supposes an addition to 
the stem of - er , because in some words an -r is found in gen. 
sing (acipemens, cucumens, etc.), and is therefore perhaps not 
peculiar to the plural number m the words m question 
The Genitive Dual agrees in form with the Dative Dual 
(p. 123). 

Ablative Singular — 

The Ablative has been retained as a distinct form in Declen¬ 
sion only by Old Persian (Zend) and Latin. Sanskrit preserves 

1 See Cicero, ‘Orator,* xlvi § 155, and compare Roby's ‘Latin Gram- 
jnar,’ { 365 (vol. 1. p. 124), 
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it in masc and neut a- stems, Greek in adverbs in -as, where 
s = t of Sanskrit ablative, this -fc probably representing an 
original -d retained in Old Latin and m Zend 

Thus ofiws = ofio>r =samftt, abl. of sama, ‘similar ’ ttus (Ionic 
E heat, abl of kva. The Sanskrit a- stems (masc. and 
neutr) preserve the final -fc (civftt, dcv&t) m all others the 
ablative is identical m form with the genitive in -as, such 
merging being prevented m the a- stems by the retention <Jf 
the longer genitive form m -sya. 

Latin Ablative Singular . — 

Here the original -d (as m Zend d —wntten t by Schleichei) 
has been retained, but is only found in Old Latin and Oscan, 
being lost in Classical Latin and Umbrian Thus we find on 
inscriptions senatud, praidad, gnaivod (Ep Scip Appendix 
III), senlentiad , couentiomd , and the adverbs suprad , extrad , 
facilumed (S. C de Bacch, Appendix I. 11) This form 
facilumed, with e g Oscan amprufl-d (—improbe), suggests that 
the ordinary adverbial termination m -e is an ablative in -ed, 
from adjectives in -us, - a , -um, and thus distinguished m form 
from the masc and fern ablatives in - od , - ad (which aie also 
sometimes adverbial, as in cito(d), sujvra(d), contra(d), etc) 
The original quantity of the adverbial ablative in - e(d ) is 
generally retained, though shortened in some words in constant 
use, e g ben#, mal# 

In o-, a e-, and u- stems, the long vowel of the ablative -o, 
-a, -e, -u seems originally to have been followed by the charac¬ 
teristic - d , which however fell off at an early period The latest 
inscription on which it occurs is the S C de Bacch. (186 b c), 
a formal legal document with much in its orthography that was 
archaic at the time, and it is by no means found constantly 
even in the earliest inscriptions. Thus on that of Scipio 
Barbatus (see Appendix I. 1 i) we find gnaivod, but patre, 
while on the other Scipiomc inscriptions it hardly occurs at all. 
Ritsch), indeed, holds that it was in use in the time of Plautus, 
whom he assumes to have used it or not at pleasure and 
iccordwgly he restores to the text of Plautus forms like md, 
ed, sed (me, te, se) almost ad libitum for metrical conveni- 
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ence 1 . Corssen however maintains that the final -d of abl. sing, 
was no longer heard or spoken; and therefore not likely to 
have been written, in tfie time of Plautus and Ennius, ad¬ 
mitting at the same time that Plautus might have availed him¬ 
self occasionally metri gratia of an archaic form no longer m 
use, just as Virgil m later times used the archaic genitive aquai, 
or infinitive faner*. 

• In consonant and 1- stems we find both -l and as abl 
terminations In classical Latin, most adjectives m -is have - 1 
(thereby securing a distinction from the neut. sing m -£), 
most substantives and participles -e Some substantives how¬ 
ever regularly have -1 (see above, p. 108, note), in others which 
usually have -e, -1 is also found, especially m Lucretius (see 
Munro on 1 978) In late and vulgar Latin all ablatives m 
-1 are weakened to -e The history of the forms is as follows. 
The original form was probably -Id (I E At), seen e g m mand 
(Columna Itostrata, b c 260), couentionid (S C de Bacch), 
and traceable in ante-hac (the non-elision of which is perhaps 
due to its original form antid-hac ) This -Id became -ed and 
then -e, which quantity is found on the Epit of Scipio Bar- 
batus (Appendix I 1 1) m a Saturnian verse, Gnaivod | patre 
I progna | tus || ., and Plaut Capt iv 2, 28 (trochaic), Turn 

pistons scroflpasci qui alunt farfure sues From 150 B c 
onwards -<? becomes most common -ei and -l are also found 
e g. on Ep Scip 4 (Appendix L 1), virtutei, ablat., and -1 in 
consonantal sterns, luci Plaut Aul iv 10, 22 , Ter. Ad v 3, 55 , 
Lucr. iv 235, Cic Phil xu. 25. The tendency of pronuncia¬ 
tion to obscure and weaken all final syllables brought all these 
forms at last down to the weakest form -e (see above, p. 57). 

1 Hitachi, ‘ Neue Plautin * Ex cur a 1.106 

a ‘Ueber Aussprache,’ etc II pp 1005-1008 The objections here 
urged by Corssen appear almost conclusive against Ritschl’s view —e g 
his citation (1) of many instances from Plautus where the final vowel of 
abl sing coalesces by ‘synaloepha’ with a following vowel, with no such 
traces of the influence of a final -A, as are found for example in Homer of 
the lost 'digamma’, and (3) of examples from Ennius of ablat m -2 (vooS 
vtdetur , cordi mo, eto m hexameters) without a trace of length by posi¬ 
tion The shortening of this -e, it may further be observed, is itself 
a subsequent process, presupposing the entire disappearance of -d from the 
original ending -id (see below) 
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The Ablative Plural agrees in form with the Dative Plural 
(see p 129) 

Locative Singular .— 

The general type is -1, for Indo-European noun-stems; but 
pronominal stems have -in, which is the older form (The 
locative termination of fem. stems in "Sanskrit -ftm seems to 
point to the oldest form of the suffix) The locative is retained 
as an independent case in Sanskrit, Zend, Slavonic, Lithuanian 1 , 
m Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Keltic, it has coalesced with the 
dative and genitive (its functions being also shared with gen. 
and abl in Greek and Latin) 

In Greek, the dative singular in -t is properly a locative form 
irob-i, yipovr-i, etc., and the locative meaning is retained 111 
such forms as MapaBavt, Zdkapm, wktI, kt\ The dative of 0- 
and a - stems is a true dative (see below, p. 127) but side by 
side with it we find locative forms such as okot (oIko- +»), ya/aat 
(xapa + i) This locative -01 of 0- stems becomes m Aeolic vi— 
rrvidf, pfcrvi , and in Doric -ft, e. g net (no t), ti;w, tovtci, Tftfie 
this form m -« being also found 111 Attic apaxd, navotnei, ket 
(—(-Ko-t from stem *0-) dyxt is perhaps locative (=<fyx fl ) from 
a stem dyxo-, whence dy^oO and aid might be locative of a stem 
alFo — Sanskrit eva, Latin aevo- though the Doric form alts 
points rather to a stem in -r, the locative of which is aU(<r)i. 
pot, cot (Doric rot) are probably locatives 
In Latin there are but few traces of a distinct locative case, 
the locative, both m form and functions, having become merged 
m either the ablative or dative (1 genitive) case In consonant 
declension forms like mrl, veywri, hen (=hes-i from Ties, Greek 
X&V, cp. hesternus) may be locatives, but are not distinguishable 
from dat or abl. m i 

From 0 - stems hum, belli, foci, Connthi, etc. are perhaps 
locatives, but are assimilated m form to the dative (as m ilh, 
soli) or the genitive. Postn-die, quotidie, etc, and m Old 
Latin die quinti , die crastim, seem to point to a locative form 
merged m the dative. and so Romae, militiae (Roma-i, mih- 
tia-i) are perhaps originally locatives formed by adding 1 to 
the stem, but are now undistinguishable from the gen. or dat. 
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Perendie , jam and the pronominal adverbs in -im (Appendix 
XI, A) are supposed to indicate the still older locative termina¬ 
tion -in=-am. 

[The locative terminations in Sanskrit are -i (consonant and 
diphthong stems), -au (masc stems m 1- and u-, the stem vowel 
disappearing), -am (fem. stems m a- i- a-), *8 (=a+i masc. 
and neut stems in a-), and -in (only m pronominal declension).] 

Locative Plural ,— 

From the forms of this case m the Asiatic branch of Indo- 
European languages (Sanskrit -su, -shu, Zend shva, skd, - shu, 

- hva , -M, -hu and Old Persian -suvd) an original type svasa 
(sva pronominal, and sa plural sign) is postulated by some 
philologists (Schleicher, Comp § 256) However this may be, 
the Sanskrit -su evidently corresponds to the Greek -at or -<r<ri 
(aFt) of the dative plural, which is thus, like the dat sing, m 
-i, really locative, -crt or -(rat are sometimes added direct to 
consonant stems, sometimes by a * connecting vowel' c e. g 
iroaai (=7rofi-crt), but also n68-f-(rai (Epic), Kvat and Kvp-t-aat 
(kvp-) , and 7roWt from iroXt- In 0 - and a- 

stems the forms irnrom, x^patat may (as is suggested by some) 
result from a lengthening of the stem by 1 (irriro-i-o-i, x^pa-t-at) 
but it is simpler to regard them as formed by the addition of 
the plural sign -<rt to the locative smg (tTnrot-ai, x^pat-crt) In a 
few feminine forms like Bvpaat, ’Advert the termination -at 
appears to be added to the stem, unless we may suppose these 
foims to have been written with an * t subsenptum,’ like the 
Epic forms -gat, -gs, which are from lengthening of a m -am, 
-air, 

In Latin, the locative plural is merged in the form of dat 
and abl plur. The dat. abl. in -is, however, of 0- and a- stems 
is very possibly a locative form (see below, p 129). 

No Locative Dual is found m Greek or Latin: but Sanskrit 
has a form endfhg in -os, 

Dative Singular —• 

General type - ai , Sanskrit -8, Greek -a> (=0- ot), 9 (=a-f at), 
Latin -% Different viewB are held as to the origin of this ter¬ 
mination, viz.:— 
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(1) That it is a strengthening of the locative -i 

(2) That it represents the preposition abhi, bh being lost, as 
in Sanskrit pivais, instrumental plur of $iva, and as <j> is 
lost in Doric fftlv and Epic tuv (=ma-bhyam, tu-bhyam) 
These pronominal datives (cp Latin tibi, sibi, etc) give bh and 
as pronouns generally preserve more archaic forms them nouns, 
they perhaps point to the original form of the dative The use 
of the preposition abhi, ‘ towards/ to form the dative would he 
analogous to the Latin idiom of ad carwjicem dabo, etc found in 
Plautus, and to the use in modern languages of the prepositions 
to, d, za, etc to express the dative 

In Greek a- stems, (a-, tj- } 0-) alone have the true dative ter¬ 
mination, oua)=oiVo- + oi, dra=dfa--f at in all others the locative 
in 1 is used Infinitives in -fxmu, -evai, -vat, -«t are probably 
datives of consonantal stems (see below, chap vm) 

In Latin, the dative m -i of consonantal and i- and u - stems 
perhaps represents Indo-European -at Inscriptions of fifth 
centuiy A u C give -e, which is analogous to Sanskrit -§=-ai 
e g Junoue, matre, salute, hove (Jom) and this form appears 
to have been letamed in some technical phrases, e. g solvendo 
aere aheno, jure dicundo m Livy and Suetonius Umbrian has 
-e patre— Sanskrit pitre (pain) Later inscriptions (sixth 
century a u c, to time of Augustus) give -ei * eg quoiei (Ep 
Scip 4, Appendix I 1), Apolenei, Diovei, Hercolei, etc Oscan 
has -ei, paterei, huvei, etc Finally ~ei became -1, which does 
not appear on inscriptions before the date of the Gracchi Corssen 
considei s -ei to be the original dative suffix and •% the locative 
Schleicher (Comp. § 254) regards -1, -e , -e,i as varieties of the 
same form, but locative It would seem perhaps more reason¬ 
able to regard the three forms as identical and the history of 
Latin orthography will supply many analogies to this variety of 
spelling (e. g m, ne, nei cp Hitachi’s view of the.relations of e, 
ei, and l quoted in Roby’s Latin Grammar, vol 1. § 268). 

In a-, e 0- stems the oldest forms appear to be -a%, -ex, -01, 
(quoi, populoi, traceable m hmc=hoic) With such stems the 
first letter of the termination -ai united itself to the stem vowel, 
and the results -oi, -ax, -ei seem to have ‘been sometimes pro- 
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nounced as dissyllable, as is still the case with -e stems, where 
the full form is retained 1 

In 0- stems the final -t was dropped (populo =. populo-1 = 
populo-oi)' just as in Greek (fair a = tmra-i =. biro-ox, etc), where 
however the traces of 1 remain m { i subset lptum' In a- stems 
1 survives m Classical Latin -ae—a\ but dative forms like 
Matuta, Tusco-lana, etc are parallel to Greek Btq—Bedi— Qta-di 
and Latin populo , m the loss of -i In e - stems also a similar 
form in -e is found e g. die, Plaufc Capt iv 2, 20, fide, Aul 
iv 6, 1, Tnn 1 2, 80 , facie , Lucilius, etc and a monosyllabic 
pronunciation metri gratia of -ex gives the intermediate stage. 
Compare the remark of Aulus Gellius (ix 14), ‘In casu dandi 
qui punssime locuti sunt non “faciei” uti nunc dicitur sed 
“facie” dixerunt* 

Dative Plural — 

General type bhyams, i. e bhyam of dat sing (as seen m 
Sanskrit pronominal declension, p 143) +plural sign -a The 
Old Prussian -mans of dat plur is the natural representative, 
by the laws of phonetic change, of Indo-European bhyams , and 
therefore confirms the inference that this is the primitive form. 
-mus m Lithuanian (mumus, jumus= nobis, vobis ) points to the 
same form * for if the original had been Sanskrit bhyas, Lith. 
would have -mas j but u is accounted for by the nasal m 
This case form appears in all Indo-European languages except 
Greek, which emplojs locative plur., as in sing (see p 126). 

In Sanskrit -bhyams becomes -bhyas (cp. acc plur -as=am-s, 

P ”6) 

In Latin, -bhyas becomes -bios or -bus, then -bos, -bus (for 
loss of i cp mm-us—minius and see also on p 59): and a 
parallel form appears *in no-bis, earlier nobeis This -bus is the 
regular termination for consonant, 1., and u- stems, and is also 
found m ambo-bus, duo-bus (0- stems), deabus,Jtliabus, hberta- 
bus on inscriptions, and amba-bus, duabus , classical (a- stems); 
(hebus, rebus, classical ( e- stems). -* is usually added before it 

1 The dative termination -ei of the ordmaiy fifth declension seems to 
iave been variously scanned as H, ei, and Si, see for examples Boby, 
Latin Grammar,’ § 306 (1 p. la a). 
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to consonant stems (nmm-i-bus, etc), but in bo-bus, bu~bus~ 
bov-bus we have possibly the remnant of an earlier formation by 
adding -bus direct to the stem. In 1- stems 1 is found as e m 
Old Latin, e. g. tempestatebus, navebos and in u- stems,« some¬ 
times becomes %, mfructibus 

The dat. (also abl.) plur of 0- and a- stems (with the 
exceptions above given) ends always in -is, of which form there 
are two explanations(1) that it is dative, arising from -Jws 
st-bhyas, which then becomes -hos (cp mi-hei beside ti-bei) and 
then by contraction -is (see Schleicher, Comp. § 261, and on 
f=zbh above, p. 69) This however is very hypothetical; and 
it seems simpler to believe (2) that -is is a locative termination, 
so that musis, domims—musais, donwiois—musmsi, dominom, 
and correspond exactly to Greek x“>P aior h aypoltri (see above, 
p. 127) That -01s, -au were the original terminations of the 
dat plur is shown by the old forms oloes (illis), privicoles 
(pnvicuhs ) noticed by Festus, and by the other Italian dialects 
Thus an old inscription (possibly of Latin origin 1 ) gives sums, 
cnatois (mis, qnatis) Oscan has Neulanuis, legatuis, dmmpais 
(Nolanis, legatu, lamphis) , and in Umbrian the dat plur 
of 0- and a- stems ends m -eis, -es, -is (later -eir-, er-, ir), 
and of 1- stems in -eis, -es (perhaps on analogy of a- and 0- 
stems 3 

Dative Dual — 

Indo-European -bhydms, lengthened from -bhydms Sanskrit 
here drops the -s, and has -bhyam. 

In Greek -bhydms became something like -cfnav, which became 

and finally -tv, as m 0 - stems xwpa-w^z 

X«>pa-<f)iv All other stems follow the analogy of 0- stems, and 
thus - o-<f>tv , -otv is the usual termination throughout, e g. ymotv 
zzytvHT-o-ffuv, nartpotv = naT(p-o-(f>tv, tvpi-oiv = tvptF-o-<f>iv (stem 
tvpv- with stem vowel raised) The Homeric forms roTiv, 
pouv, etc. (from stems ro- fi\t<papo-) appear to have an 1 
added to the stem, so that rouvzzTo-i-<ptv. The same form is 
found m some consonantal stems, e. g. iroduUv s: irod-o-i-<f>tv, 


1 See Ferrari * Comparative Grammar/ p. 269. 
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2 nprjvouu=2(ipr}v-o-i-<f)iv, where 0-, and afterwards t~, have been 
added to the original stem, each under the influence oi 
analogy 

There is no trace of -bhymds in Latin or any Italian dialect. 
Instrumental Singular — 

There appear to have been two Indo-European forms, (1) - d , 
(2) -bht and it is suggested (Schleicher, Comp § 258) that 
these originally corresponded to the twofold meaning of (a) 
comitative (‘I went with him*), (b) ‘instrumental ’ proper (‘I 
cut it with a knife’), which are united m the Latin ablative 
case, and in our preposition ‘ with/ 

(1) -d is found in Sanskrit (vac-ft) and in Greek possibly 
m the adverbial forms apa (Doric apa), blxa ( bixa ), r a\a, 4 >rj 
(II 1 144, XlV 499), aWaxh, iranr) (Doric wain-a), br)=dya=yd 
from pronominal stem ya, whence the locat. jam (see for 
‘parasitic d,' p 80) 

(2) - bhi , which does not appear m Sansknt, is in Greek -<£t, 
a termination common in Homer, and not to be confused with 
the supposed earlier form of the dative dual -iv mentioned 
above It is used as (a) comitative ( ap’ rjol <f>aivop^tn)<fitv), ( b) 
instrumental proper Ptrjfo, Od. xxi 315, cp II xvi 734), 
but also m a locative or ablative signification, by the easy 
transition from the notion of ‘circumstances under which’ or 
‘by which* to ‘place at which’ or ‘from at which ’ e, g. 
in iaxap6cf)iv , or with ano, cTc 1tovt6c}hv, ‘from on the sea’ 
(whence -<f>tv has sometimes been wrongly interpreted as a 
genitive termination) 

Latin offers no trace of either -d or -bhi 
Instrumental Plurgl — 

Indo-European -Was, 1 e bhi + s, of plural Sanskrit has -bhis 
except m a- stems, where bh disappears (a^Sis) the Vedas 
however show ftpve-bhis 

In Greek the final s is lost after v (see p 68 ) and the form is 
therefore identical with the singular -<fuv, e g vav<f>iv, 11. 11 794, 
KOTvXrjbovSfjHv, Od. v. 433, 6 (6<piv, etc 
Comjiaruon of Adjectives :— 

The declension of adjectives has been sufficiently explained 
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under that of substantives: and there only remains the question 
of the formation of ‘ degrees of comparison ’ This is really part 
of the composition of words, 1. e the' formation of stems from 
roots * for comparative and superlative are formed by addition 
to stem of positive of particular suffixes, m no way different 
from other suffixes, and not confined to adjectives But the 
wide and general use of particulai suffixes for this purpose, 
and the order usually obseived in grammars, make it convenient 
to consider them at this stage 

Comparative degree The supposed type of this stem in 
Indo-European is formed by a suffix -yans ( —yan-ta) or -taia 
These may be derived either from (r) verbal , or (2) pronominal 
roots Those who derive from verbal roots connect -yan with 
Indo-European yd, ‘to go,’ whence Sansknt ya, Greek Uvai , 

-tara with Indo-European tar, ‘to cross over/ whence Latin 
trans, English through both roots thus signifying ; rogression, 
and heightening the idea of the positive 
But it seems better, without trying to attach so definite a 
meaning to the suffixes in question, to regard them as denved 
from pronominal roots and akin to ceitain other pronominal 
suffixes traceable in Indo-European languages Thus - yans may 
be connected with the common suffixes • ant (part, act in Sansknt, 
Greek, Latin), -vant (‘ provided with anything/ Greek Fen in 
I\0v6-Fen, \apUn-, etc , -tts, -eaaa, -cp) , and -mant (mam -, man-) 
in T\rj-gav, irol-firjv, am-mo , al-mo, certa-men, car-men partic 
-fuvo-, plur 2 per -mini, etc 

•tara—-ta-ra, the latter of which elements sometimes expresses 
the idea of comparative as in Latin mp-er-us, etc. 

(1) - yan (-yans) or -ians 
Sanskrit I-yas (base of comparative) 
nom. sing lyan(s) masc, iyas neut. 
acc. iyansam. 

instr. iyas-a. 

Greek -top (-tup nom z=tov-s, s being lost and the vowel 
lengthened), before which final -0, -v, -po, of stem are dropped. 
e.g. (<fn\o-), fjb-top (fjbv-), $aa<ropzzraX’iop (ra^o-), poor- 
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cov — pciK-tov (paKpo-), cu(T)(-iqv (aiVy-po), pfi{ov=p.tytov (peyas), 
root pty- 1 . 


Latin -ids, 


-ior, -or, 
-IU3, -us. 


-10s is the oldest form, n being lost as in accus plur., but 
retained m adverbial -tens In adding -m to vowel stems, the 
stem vowel is omitted, prob-ior ( prob-o -), sapunt-ior 
In Classical Latin -ids split into -ior, -ios, and the two forma 
then served to mark distinction of gender ( melior, melius ). 
The distinction between them was not originally very marked, 
and remains of Old Latin give e g mehos, masc, and prior, 
posterior, neut 2 

-ior =z-ids d long m Old Latin (as in oblique cases), so 
Plaut Amplut i 3, 50 — 

‘Atque quanto nox longidr haec prdxuma’ 

Capt iv 2, 2 (anchor), and in neut iis, Menaechmi, 11 2,52 — 

* Prom tu ne quo abeas longius ab aedibus ’ 


(2) - tara, Sanskrit tara, Greek -repos 
In Latin it appears meg pos-ten, ce-ten, al-ter, neu-ter, 
u-ter, dex-ter, aha, ultra, frustra , and possibly adverbs in -ter 
and igi-lur, etc (see however Appendix II, A) 

In pure comparatives, only m composition with the other form 
-ios, e g ci-ler-ior, de-ter-ior, etc, or sm-is-tero, min-is-tero-, etc. 
(cp Greek AaX-tWpo-j). 

[mag-ister, min-nter= the greater, the less person, cp English 
‘ mayor,' * major ,' 1 minor'] 

Comparison of Adjectives—Superlative 
The elements of supeilative formation of Indo-European 
languages are -ta and -ma, either separately or combined, or 
either of them doubled, or m combination with the comparative 
stem, as under the following heads.— 


1 On the production of these forma by assimilation, see above, pp 75, 6, 
and compare Schleicher, * Comp ’ § 148 d, e (pp 224-226), and Peile, p 228. 

2 Pnscian quotes ‘senatus consultum prior, * bellum Punicum posterior ,* 
and says, ‘ Vetustissimi etiam neutrum in -or fimebant, et eiat eadem 
ternnnatio communis tnum generum ’ In the appropriation of -ior to the 
masculine gender we perhaps see the result of analogy with substantives in 
•or, honor, labor, etc., which are usually masculine. 
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i -ta ; in numerals npar-os, «ro-r, sexto- 

2. -ma, irpofi-os, primo-, summo-, etc 

3. ta-ta , the ordinary Greek superlative m -Taros 

4 ta-ma , in Latin optumodextumo - (or without the superla¬ 
tive idea jflnttimo-, mantimo-) With these Corssen classes the 
superlatives facilhmus, acernmus , vefemmus, which forms he 
holds —facil-timo-, acer-tmio-, veter-tmo-, -tmo after l, r be¬ 
coming first -simo-, and then by assimilation (p 74) -hmo-, - nmo* 
Thus proxmus —propic-tumus (from an adjectival stem pro- 
pico-), thence jrropicsumus and by contraction proxmus 
Maxwmus—mag-tumus, mag-sumus Another explanation how¬ 
ever (see Roby’s ‘ Latin Grammar/ Preface, p lxi) makes these 
forms =-ios or - is of corap -f -1 + -mus (-ma), e g facilhmus— 
facil-u-i-mus under strong contraction. The difficulty here is 
in the insertion of 1 between is and mus, Both theories are 
possible Corssen’s however follows a wider analogy, and 
(except m one or two cases) rests upon an easier contraction 
(see below, number 8, on -issimus) 

5. ma-ta , Greek nvparos, ffiboparo-s 

6 yans-ta , Greek superlative in toro-, ptyurros, etc 

7 yans-ma = tos-mo—is-mo—1- mo in mnmo-, plunmo-, etc 
where i is all that remains of the comparative suffix 

8. yans-ta-ma—is-tumo , found m two words, solhsturnim 
(tripudvum), Cic de Diy n 34 72, explained as ‘perfect’ from 
8 ollu 8 =totus, and simstumus, superlative of sinister, as dextu- 
mu 8 of dexter . On the analogy of these two forms, Corssen 
explains the regular Latin superlative in -issimus = -%s-tumus=. 
-los-tumus (see above, number 4, on facilhmus , etc). Here again 
another explanation is offered, that -issimo—ss-imo 1 , the double 
s being due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the 
preceding syllable, partly to an attempt to preserve the sound 
of 8 sharp It seems doubtful, however, whether s is ever 
* sharpened' to ss for merely phonetic reasons, except where a 
syllable is lost before it (as in locassm, etc); and of this 
moreover there is no example m noun-forms. 

9. tara-ma, in extremo-^ postremo-. 

1 See Roby’s 'Latin Grammar,’ vol. i. Preface, p. Ixi 
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Paradigms of Noun Inflection in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
(From Bopp, Schleicher, and Ferrar) 

I (a). Consonant Stems — 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

( 1 ) Stem 

vac- (fem) 

ov- (fern ) 

voc (fem) 

Singular — 




Nom 

v3k 

on-s 

voc-s (vox) 

Accus. 

vic-am 

oir-a 

voc-em 

Gen 

vSc is 

ov-os 

VOC-18 

Abl 



voc-e(d) 

Loc 

vacf 

6ir-t (dat) 


Bat 

vac e (* ai) 


voc-i 

Iustr 

vac & 



Voc 

vak 



Du tl - 




Noni Acc 

vie a, -au 

6n-t 


Gen Loc 

vac da 



Bat Abl 1 
Instr J 

*vag bhyira 

dx-o-iv 


Plural — 




Nora 

vie as 

Sir-ts 

v5c-5s (voci-es) 

Acc 

vic-as 

5if at 

voc-es 

Gen 

vac ini 

on-wv 

voc-um 

Loc 

vak shu 

iit'oi (dat) 


Dat Abl. * 

>vag bhyas 


voc-i-bus 

Instr " 

‘v&g bids 

(J 



* c of stem assimilated to the media bh (see p 77 ) This 0 is the palatal 
modification of guttural k, which appears only in nom vak 
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of 

Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

(2) Stem 

bharant (masc n 

) *<pipovr* (m n) 

fcr^nt (m f n ), 



fcrent 1 

Singular — 

Nom. 

bliaran,liharat(n 

) <ptp&W (-OVT-t) 

feren(t)-s 

Accus 

bMrant-am, 
bliArat (n ) 

tpipovr-a 

fcrent-em 

Gen 

bliarat-as 

(ptpOVT-Ot 

ferent-is 

Abl. 



ferent-t(d) 

Loc 

bharat-i 

tpipOVTH 


Dat 

bliarat e 


fere it*i 

In^tr 

bharat-a 



Voc, 

bharan,bharat(n) 



Dual — 




Nom Acc 

bharant d,-Su (m) 
bharant-1 (n) 

(f>{pOVT*t 


Gen Loc 

bh4rat-os 



Dat Abl 1 
Instr j 

*bh4rad-bhyam 

<ptpoVT-0-lV 


Plural - 




Nom. 

bharant-as, 

<pipovr-a 

ferent-es (*ics) 


bharant-i (a) 

-a 


Acc. 

bh4rat*as (m), 

(pipovr-at 

ferent-es 


bh4rant-i (n ) 

-a 


Gen 

bh4rat-am 

(ptpd VTO.V 

ferent-ium (-urn) 

Loc 

bh4rat-su 

(pipovT-ai (- ovat ) 


Dat Abl 1 

•‘bbirad-bhyas 


lerenti-bus 

Insti 1 

|l bh4rad-bhis 

(«piv) 


(3) Stem 

mdnai * (n) 

pivot, pivtt (n ) 

genus, genes (n) 


dur-rharm (m f) 

Svff-ptvit (m f) 

vetus, vetes (m f) 

Singular — 



(s becomes r) 

Nom. 

minas 

pivot 

genus, arbos (f) 


dur-nianSs(m f) 

Swptvfy 

vetus 

Acc. 

m4nas 

pivot 

genus 


durmanas*am 

Svapevia^-ta,^ 

veter*em (m f) 


(m f) 




Greek forms a feminine by addition of suffix ya to this stem, <pipovr-ya, 
tpipovsa, which is declined as a fern a* stem. The same formation exists 
in Latin as a fern, noun patm{t)s, paticnt-w, 

* Assimilation of t to U. 
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Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gen 

mdnas-as 

ptvlo-os, *( 01 , -CVS 

gener-is 

All. 



gener-o(d) 

Loc. 

mdnas-i 

ptvur-i, pivu 

(tun?) 

Dat 

manas-e («ai) 


gener*i 

Instr 

manas-a 

(oXt<r-<pi «b bhi) 


Voc 

manas 

pivot 

bvoptvit (m f) 

genu® 

Dual - 



Nom Acc 

manas-i (n ) 

(ptvta-t) ptvtj 



durmanas-a, -au 

5vaptvio-(, 



(m f) 

Svffptvrj 


Gen Loc 

mana-os 



Dat Abl 1 
Instr J 

niano-bhj am 

1 ptviao-iv, -tptv, 

-OlV 


Pluial - 




Nom. 

mdnams-i (n ) 

ptvfcr-a, -fa, -t) 

gener-a (n ) 


durmanas- is 

Svaptvh-tt(m f 

veter es 


(m f) 

-ffl, -us 

(m f) 

Acc. 

mdnams-i 

pivta-a, ptvt] 

gener-a (n ) 


dur-mauas-as 

hv<jptvio-a$(n\ f) 

veter-es (m f) 


(m f) 

-tas, -fit 


Gen 

mdms-dm 

p(vt<j-tuv, -twv, -UIV 

gener-um 

Loc 

manas su 

pivto-o i, ptvtm 


Dat Abl 

mdno-bhyas 


gener-ibus 

Instr 

mano-blus 

(ptvfff Ipl) 



N B —Masc and fern forms aie only given where they differ from those 
of the neutei stem 
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Sausknt 

Greek 

Latin 

Stem 

4 vi (m f) 

iroAi* (fern ) 

ovi 


vfiri (n) 

ISpi- (aJj ) 

mad- (n ) 

Singular — 




Nom 

Avi-s vfiri (n' 

1 n6\i-t !Spt (n) 

ovi-s marc (n) 

Accus 

Avi*m v^ri 

n6Xi-v ISpi 

ove m mare 

Gen. 

Aves vfin-n ai 

1 irc5A<-o#, noXt-M 

0V13 


£vy4s (f) 

it6\r)’ os = nuXfy-oi 




(oil, adv) 


Abl, 



ove(d) man-(d) 

Loc. 

Avau v^ri-n-i 

jr<5Xf*i, ir6X(t 



dvyam (f) 

noXi]‘t 


Dat 

Avay-3 van-n-o 
Avy-ai (f) 


ovi 

Instr 

Avi-n-a v^ri-n-a 
4vy-a (f) 



Dual — 




Nom Acc 

Avi vin-n-i 

ir6Xt-c, noXct 


Gen Loc 

avy-os viri-n 5^ 



Dat Abl 1 
Instr J 

avi-bhyim 

(troXt o-iv) iroXtoiv 


Plural - 




Nom, 

avay-as vflu-n-i 

iroXr)‘(t=ir6X(y-(s 

ovcs man-a 


n6Xi-tt, rroXdt 

(ovi-es) 



ISpt-a (n ) 


Acc 

avi-n(m) viri-n-i 

tnJA tj-at tSpc-a 

oves mari-a 


4vi s (f) 

n6Xdt 


Gen. 

avl n-am 

woXi-w, ir6Xtwv 

ovi-um 

Loc. 

Avi*shu 

ittiXtot, iro\t-ot 
voXi-f-ooi 


Dat Abl 

Avi-bhyas 


ovi-bus 

Instr 

Avi-bhis 




N B —Neuter forms are only given where they differ from those of 
m&sc and fern stems 
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I ( c) Diphthongal Stems •— 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 1 

Stem 

l nail 


1 vav- 


1 . (nan-) 


2 gau- 


2 0OV- 


2 bou (bovi) 

Singular — 





Nom 

nau-s 

gau-s 

vav-t 

0ov-s 

navi-s bS-s(bous) 

*Acc. 

n4v-am 

ga-m 

vrtf-a 

0OV V 

nav-embov-em 




vav-v 



Gen. 

nav-as 

go-s 

VI) f is 

0of-6» 

navi-s bov*is 




K-OJS 



Abl. 

nav-ds 

gos 



nave(d) bo\e(d) 

Loc 

nav-i 

gav-i 

vt)F-t 

0o F-i 


Dat 

nav 4 

gav-e 



nav*i bov-i 

Instr 

n5v-5 

gav-a 

vav (pi 



Voc. 

(as nora) 


vav 

0OV 

(as nom) 

Dual — 






Nom Acc 

nav-a, -5u 

g3v-a, -au 

vrjF-t 

06F-f 


Gen Loc 

n3v-4s 

gdv-os 




Dat Abl 1 
Instr j 

nau-bhyfim go-btyam 

| VTjfo-lV 

vt-oiv 

0 ofo-tV 


Plural — 






Nom 

niv-as 

g4v-aa 

vTjf-a 

0oF (S 

naves boves (ies) 

Acc 

niv-as 

giiv-as 

vf)f-as 

0uF~as 

naves boves 



gas 

vav s 

0ov-s 


Gen. 

uav-fim 

gdv-am 

vrjf-wv 

0oF oiv 

navMimbo-um» 




Vf-UV 


bov-om 

Loc. 

nau-shu 

go>shu 

vrjv-a'i 






vav-<rl 

0OV-OI 





VTjft-aat 

06F('Ooi 


Dat Abl 

nau-bhyds 

go-bhyas 



navi-busbo-bus 






bu-bus 

Instr. 

nJu-bhis 

gd-bhis 

vav-<piv 




1 The disappearance of diphthongs m Latin (see p 56 ) leaves but little 
trace of diphthongal stems mm is throughout an t* stem, but the 
declension of hot retains traces of a stem hot*- or bov- corresponding to 
Greek 0ov- t fiof- 
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II (a) Vowel Stems (masc. and neut) *■ 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Stem 

dcva- (m) 

Imro- (m ) 

equo (m) 


yugfi (n.) 

( n ) 

jugo (n) 

Singular — 



Nora 

riyva-s 

ITTITO-S 

equo-s (equus) 


yugii-m 

(vy 6-y 

jugu m (*om) 

Acc 

ayva m 

fano-v 

equo-m 


yugX-m 

Cvyi-y 

jugu*m 

Gen 

ifva-sya 

tirno (<r)<o 

equo-is 

Abl 

fyvlx-t 

iTrno-o, tnrrov 

equo>i, equi 
equo(d) 

Loc 

fyve (a$va-i) 

( oJko-i, ot/toi) 

(doim = (lomo-i ?; 

Dat 

ifva-y-a 

iviro-oi, fairy 

equoi = equo-oi 

equo 

Instr 

d$v5n-a 
(Vedic fyva) 

novr6-<pi 


Voc 

ajva 

fane ( = farro-) 

eque (equo) 



(vyo-v 

jugu m 

Dual — 




Nora Acc 

fyva, d$vau 

fano-e, fano) 


Gen Loc 

ajva y os 



Dat Abl 1 
Instr j 

bhyam 

tnno-iv 


Plural — 




Nora 

dpVS 8 

tnno-t 

(equo-es, equeis) 


(Vedic ApvA sas) 
yugiln i (n) 
(Vedic yugi) 

(vya (n) 

equi 

jug-a (in) 

Acc 

ifvan (=a 9 vSn s) 

tnnovt =zfanov t 

equo8=equom-s 


yugSn l 

w 

juga 

Gen 

dyvan am 

d?ve shu 

Into uv, fan coy 

equo-rum 
equum=equo-om 

Loc 

fanot-fft, fanot-t 

(equo-is) equis 

Dat Abl 

fyve bhyas 


Instr 

£$va is 

(Vedic djve bhis) 

(1 9t6-<piv ) 
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II (b). Vowel Stems (feminine a,-) 



Sanskrit, 

Greek 

Latin 

Stem 

a^va 

X&pa- 

equcb 

Singular — 




Nom, 


X 4jpa 

equa 

Accus 

£yva m 

X&pz-v 

equa-ra 

Gen 

ijva y as 

X<bpa-s 

(equa-is, equas) 




equal, equae 

Abl 



equa(d) 

Loc 

6 yva y am 

X<tna.'t 

(Romae=Roma-i ?) 

Dat 

ayva y ai 


equal = equa*ai 


Ved ifyv5-i (a ai) 

Xfyq (\wpa-ai ) 

equae 

Irisfcr 

£yva y 5 

Ved rfyva 

jS lrj-(pi 


Dual - 



Nora Acc 

£yvg 

xfys 


Gen. Loo. 

dyva y 5s 



Dat Abl \ 
Instr J 

^yva bhyam 

Xoipa-tv 


Plural — 




Nom 

£yvl a 

X u>pai 

(equa-e8, equus, 


(Ved dyva-sas) 


equals, equal) 




equae 

Acc 

liyva-s 

X&pds (-av-s) 

equaj (-am s) 

Gen. 

£yva n am 

Ved liyiam 

X<opuiv (a-cw) 

equa rum 

Loc 

dyv5 su 

Xa/pai m, x^/wf-* 

(equa-is) equis 

Dat Abl 

4yva bhyaa 


equa bus 

Instr 

fy va bias 

( <P lV ) J 




CHAPTER VII 


Inflection of Pbonouns. 

The Pronouns exhibit certain irregularities of inflection, 
which make it necessary to consider them separately from 
nouns In many cases they have undergone such changes that 
the forms admit of only conjectural explanation and the variety 
of pronominal roots employed makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to reduce them to any uniform scheme The Pronouns of the 
ist and 2nd person, and the reflexive pronoun (Indo-European 
ma -, tva-, sva-) have no distinction of gender a fact which is 
accounted for by their antiquity, if (as appears likely) they are 
the oldest extant elements m language, developed previously to 
the introduction of distinction of gender The presence or 
absence of this distinction divides the pronouns roughly into 
two mam heads, viz (i) Pronouns without Gender (as above), 
and (2) Pronouns with Gender 

(1) Pronouns without Gender (ist and 2nd Personal, and 
Reflexive) 

The originals of these three pronouns, ma , tva, sva, are trace¬ 
able in the oblique cases, and m Verb Inflections of person (-mi, 
•st, - tt , see below, ch vm), but all speculation as to the deriva¬ 
tion of meaning of these elements is fruitless. The declension 
of these three pronouns has many points of similarity, and they 
might without difficulty be considered together but it seems 
best upon the whole to take them separately. 

1 st Personal Pronoun (ma) 

Nm Sing. Here we are met at once by a different form j 
viz. Sanskrit &h£m, Greek tyw (Doric), tywy 0, (Attic), b»v, 
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l&vya, lay a, Imet (Boeotian), eyavij (Laconian and Tarenfcme); 
Latin egd, later ego \ Ahim and tyav probably arise from 
a common form agham 

Accus Sing Sanskrit m&-m, mft, Greek ge or eg* (e ‘ pros¬ 
thetic' or auxiliary, see p 83), fgei Done, Latin me Quin¬ 
tilian (i 5 20) speaks of mehe and in Old Latin med, ted , sed 
occur, probably formed on analogy of the ablative m -d The 
quantity of me as compared with g/ is variously explained as 
arising fiom confusion with the ablat me (Corssen 2 ), as a con¬ 
sequence of its being monosyllable (Schleicher, § 265), or as 
a compensation foi the loss of -m, 1 c me=me-m, ml-m (stem 
mi- as m mi-In) 

Gen Sing Sanskrit m&ma (stem reduplicated, case ending 
lost), Greek ijido (Epic)=f'gf-cryo (as -010 of nouns, p 119), 
e’juettt (Doric), then by loss of 1 (y) and by contraction 
fyov, goO (Attic), (fifv, fid (Doric) ifxf-dfv (Homer and Eunp 
Hel 177) is formed by the suffix -dtv so fitdtv quoted by 
Ahrens from Sophron (circ 450 b c). The forms i geor, egovy, 
(fids (Doric), (fitlat, (fias (Syracusan), are usually explained 
as addition of gen sign -s to the old genitive In Latin met 
is probably a locative, or borrowed from the possessive mens 
An old genitive mis is said to have been used by Ennius. 

Ablat Sing Sanskrit ma-t, Latin me-d (as te-d, se-d), a form 
restored by Kitschl to many passages in Plautus, e g Tnn 11,1, 
36, Amph n 2, 178, Most n r, 18 
Locat Sing Sanskrit mdyi, Greek dat goi (go- +1) ; and 
perhaps Latin gen sing mei 

Pat. Sing Sanskrit md-hyam, Greek egtV (Doric)=fg«-$u/ 

= (e)ma-bhyam, cp p 129, a form tfiivif (Tarentine) is also 
quoted Latin mi-hei, mihi (afterwards mthl) is perhaps for 
mif-ei, f representing an original bh, which becomes b in 
tibei, sibei 

Instr Sing No trace m Greek or Latin 

Nom Plur. The Indo-European stem of this case was perhaps 


1 See Wordsworth, ‘ Fragment*,' etc. Introd xli 4 
* ‘ Kritische Beitrage zur Latemischen Formenlehre/ p. 528. 
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formed by addition of the pronominal element - sma (sa-ma) to 
the demonstrative stems ma-, a-, va-, i e. ma-smar, a-sma , 
va- 8 ma The first would account for Lithuanian mis, the 
second for (Vedic) Sanskrit asmd, the third for Sanskrit vayAm, 
Gothic vets, English we. Greek Jjfius \ S^ks (Aeolic), d//<V 
(Doric), arise from stem a sma, asmi—dfigi- (by assimilation, 
p 74) or foi- by loss of s and compensatory lengthening of a 
tO T) (cp CCT-pt, flfit) 

Latin nos {ends, Carm Arval) seems connected with stem no, 
which occurs in Greek vm, Sanskrit dual nan, and accus gen 
dat plur nds It may be that nos is an accus. used as nom, 
and originally nds (Sanskrit n&a), but strengthened from analogy 
of the common accus. plur in -os (equds) Bopp, however, con¬ 
siders that nos- is the stem, found eg in nos-ter, and connects 
both it and Sanskrit n&3 with sma, whence he derives -met in 
egomet, etc, and immo—i-sma 

Accus Plu) Sanskrit aaman=asman-s , Greek d/xfie 
(Aeolic), fiom same stem as nom. plur Latin nos as nom 
plur. 

Gen Plur Sanskrit asmakam (an adjective in acc sing 
neut), nas Greek ugp(a>v (Aeolic), qgtm (Ionic), rm&v, 7/uf<W 
(Epic) from stem aw, fgu-, Latin nostrum—nostro-urn, gen 
plur of possessive stem nostro- Nostro-rum is also found in 
Plautus. 

Abl. Plur. Sanskrit asmd-t, Latin no-bis (as dat) 

Loc Plur Sanskrit asmi-su, Greek (Aeolic) appc-viv 
Dat Plur Sanski it asma-bhyam or nas, Greek w, dfigiv, 
where iv=i-<f>iv (see above, p. 130), Latin no-bis {=nos-bis, if 
nos - be stem) 

Dual Greek nom acc. vw, va>, va>t (Boeotian), gen dat vmv, 
v$v, are forms from a stem vw-=Sanskrit nftu, which is used 
(without inflection) for nom gen and dat dual In form this 
nftu is a regular nom acc. dual from stem na-, as djvfiu from 
Styva-. 

2nd Personal Pronoun ( tva). 

1 An Ionie form 1sometimes found in MSS of Herodotus, seems 
0 have had no existence. 
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Nom Sing Sanskrit tvam (perhaps= ta -f-va-f-ma), Greek 
ov, tv (Gone), with Boeotian forms tovv or tvv-tj, where v pro¬ 
bably =-m of tvam, Latin tu In tv, tu, the « represents v 
or f 

Acc Sing Sansknt tva-m or tv&, Greek at, re (Done) 
(=c rft, rfe), tIp (Boeotian), Latin te—tve-m, stem tvi- (for 
quantity see above on ist pers pron), Umbrian has tiom, 
which either = tuorn, =lvam, 01 (Corssen) =tvio-m from stem 
tvi - lengthened by a (cp from stem t-) 

Gen Sing Sanskrit tava, Greek rtoh (Epic), —ref o-a-yo— 
taia-sya (see p 118), <r(io=tva-sya, then ato, atv (Ionic), 
and cro£), Doric rfous, Tits, rim, in which -s is added to the old 
foim (cp on i&t pers pion) 

Ahl Sing Sanskrit tva-t, Latin tie (old Latin ted) 

Bat Sing Sansknt tu-bhyam, Latin ti-bi , Greek Ttlv 

( e p ic ) 

Nom Blur The Sanskrit forms yushmd (Yedic nom) and 
^nishmd-n (accus) point to tva-ma as the Indo-European fonn 
The Greek and Latin forms (ppm, tippts, vpt, vos ) are parallel to 
those of ist peis pron, and so throughout the plural of 2nd 
peis 

Dual . The Greek forms <r$ m, <70o> (nom acc), and erfyunv, 
(T<f>wv (gen dat), retain in 0 the v sound of tva <r(f)—tv 
Latin has retained the v m tui and the possessive tuus 
(= has) 

Reflexive Pronoun ( sva ) 

The stem sva- appears m Sanskrit only m compounds, e.g 
sva-yam (self), sva-tas (by oneself), etc 1 but it is used to form 
the possessive 8va-s=Latiu suus= Greek <rfos , which appears 
(by loss of f and change of <r, see p 66 ) as os the possessive 
pronoun m Homer, There is one distinction of gender in this 
pronoun, viz Greek nom acc plur neut. cr0«a 
Nom Sing , wanting m Greek and Latin. 

Accus Smg Greek t, Aeolic Epic 11 =artfl (see 

pp 66, 68) aft—sva, with inflection lost. The forms ptr 
(Epic), mV (Done), are perhaps reduplicated accusatives of stem 
1 See Cartius’ ‘ Eluddationa,’ p. 85. 

L 
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1- (IfUfi) cp Latin sese Latin se=8ve=svi-m Oscan giom 
either sssm-m or sm-o-m (see above on 2nd pera) Old Latin 
sed } see on med, ted accus 

Gen Sing, do (Eigic)=irfe-o-yo, eo (Ionic), ov (Attic), ev, eov 
(Doric), iovs (Boeotian), (see above on e/zot)s, uour) In all these 
forms the aspirate=<r (p 66) and f has disappeared 
Abl Sing se, original $ed=sei-d from stem si (m si hi) 
—svi 

Loc Sing ol, Aeolic foizzafo-l, Latin sui (see on mi, tui , 

p '«)• 

Bat Sing Boeotian etv, Doric tv (itv)=i<f)iv , Latin st-bi, 
Oscan si-fei, Umbrian si-be and se-so (Tab Eugub ’), which is 
perhaps a reduplicated locative —se-so-i (?), or a genitive fonn 
=sva-sija but these are only conjectures to explain a very 
obscure form 

In the plural Greek retains the stem but little altered 
=8va), and has a very complete set of forms while m Latin 
the plural forms are identical with the singular Thus 111 
Greek,— 

Nom Plur ofyds—vfyBts 

Accus Plur a<f)as, o-ft-as (Ionic), a(f)u-ns (stem raised), Doric 
<j(f>€ (inflection lost), Aeolic a-vcjx (a ‘prosthetic' or ‘auxihaiy/ 
see above, p 83). 

Gen Plur o-<f)w, o-fa-av (Ionic), cr$«W (Aeolic) 

Loc Plur <r(j)l-(ri. 

In Gieek Dual the stem <r$a>-=sM 0 <fm-e then has the 
dual nom acc, inflection as well as the stem vowel lengthened, 
(rcfxolv (gen dat) 


1 Wordsworth’s 'Fragments/ Introd xu 9 
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I Pronominal Declension without Gender, 


(i) Pronoun of the 1st Person ( ma -) — 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Singular — 
JSom 

ahara 

iyduv, tyi) 

ego 

Accus 

ma-m, mi 

cut, fit 

me 

Gen 

mama 

iliuo (ijX(-cyo) 

((IOV, (iOV 

((J.OVS 

(mei ?) 

Abl. 

ma-t 


me d 

Loc 

ma yi 

(fiO-t, (iO-l 

mei (unless gen) 

Dat 

md-hyam 

t(UV ((f)(-<piv) 

un-hei, milu 

Instr 

md-yi 



Dual — 




Nora 

avdm | 



Acc 

Ivdiu, nau J 

veil, Vw 


Gen Loc 

avd-yds 



Dat Abl 1 

avi-bliySm 

vu-tv, vyv 

1 

Instr J, 

(nau) 



Plural — 




Nom j 

vayara 


n6s (* nSs) 


asmS (Ved) 


(enos.Carm Arv) 

Acc 

asmin 




nas 

f((i( at, ij(m 

n5s 

Gen 

asm^k-am (adj) 


nostrum (nostro*um) 


nas 

^(iduv, ^ni-uv 
i(IMi)V 

nostn 

Abl 

asmd-t 


no-bis (dat,) 

Loc 

asmfi-su 


Dat 

asmd-bhyam 

&H(itv (bifnv) 

no-bis 


nas. 

rfruv 


Instr i 

asmi-bhis j 
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(ii.) Pronoun of the 2nd Person ( tva-) — 


[chap 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Singular — 



tu 

Nom 

tva-m 

TV, ov 

Accus, 

tva-rn, tv3 

rt, ok ( = Tf«) 

te = tve-m 

Gen 

tava 

rtoio = (re fo-oyo) 

(tui «) 

Abl 

tva-t 

0(10, 0(0 

OOV, 0(V 

T(OV-S 

te-d ( = tei-d) 

Loc 

tv4-yi 

00 i (tv 11 ) 

tui (gen) 

Dat 

tu-bbyam 

r (tv ( i-(ptv ) 

ti-bei, tibi 

Instr 

tv4-ya 



Dual — 




Nom 

yuvdm 1 

0<put, 0<pii 


Acc 

Gen Loc 
Dat bl 1 

yuvsim, v5m J 

yuva-y5s 

yuva-bbyam 

0<pU>-lV (-t-<ptv) 


Instr / 

vsm 

G(pq>v 


Plural.— 




Nom. 

yu-ydm 

ififJKS 

VOS 

Acc 

yushm4 (Ved) 
yushma-n 

ityk(t, v/jkis 

vos 

Gen. 

vas 

(yushmSka-m,adj) 

vp fas , v/jmU 

vostrum 


vas 

ijidcvv, vfikeov 

vostri 

Abl 

yushm&-t 

i/fwv 

v5-bis (dat) 

Loc 

Dat 

yusbmiUu 

yusbmft-bhyam 

V/i/W (l-<pl v ) 

vo-bis 

Instr 

vas 

yusbmi-bbis 

i/fJUV 

_ 
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(lii) Reflexive Pronoun (sva -) *— 



Greek 

Latin 

Singulai — 

Nom 

Accus 

i, ft, it = at ft 

se (=svi-m) 


Hiv, viv 

Biom (Osc ) 

Gen 

« to —afe-ayo 
to, ov, tZ, iov 
iov-t 

(sui ?) 

Abl. 


se-d, so 

Loc 

iot, ol 
( foi=ofoi ) 

SUI 

Dat 

itv, tv = t-<piv 

aibei, sibi 



Osc si-fei 

Dual —. 



Nom Acc 

0(pu-t 


Dat Abl Instr 

a<p<u-iv 


Plural — 



Nom 

Accus 

acpt-as, acpttat J 



a<ptis (Epic), a<pt 



&-a<pt 

• as m sing 

Gen 

a<pi<uv , ocptwv 
a<pwv 

j 

Loc 

a<pi-ai 


Dat 

<T(pi(y) (t-<piv) 

as in sing 


(2) Pronouns with Gender. 

The declension of these is rather complex, especially in Latin, 
here a great variety of pronominal stems is found; and an 
lamination of all their forms belongs to the special grammar 
each language. The following tables give the declension of 
te Indo-European demonstrative stem ta- in Sanskrit, Greek, 
id Latin; which, compared with the declension of nouns already 
ven (above, cb. vi), will serve for the general illustration of 
is class of pronouns. 
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Pronominal Stem ta-. 


I Masc and Neut — 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Stem 

tar 

ro- 

ls-to- (1 + sa + ta) 

Singular — 




Nom 

sa, ta-d 

6(t), t6 

istu-s, is-te, istu-d 

Acc 

ta-m, ta-d 

t6-v, t6 

istu-m, istu-d 

Gen 

td-sya 

TihiO, tov 

istius (isto-i*os) 

Abl 

td-smd-t 

[tcds = Tou-r] 

isto-d 

Loc 

td-sm-in 

[o?=<5-G l 

, . f=iato -1 (loc) as humi, quoi 
lsta ? < .... 

l=isto-ei (dat) as quoiei 

Dat 

Instr 

td-smdi 

ttrj-a 

T§ =s TO-Ot / 

Dual — 


j 


Nom Acc 

tftu (t&), tfi 

T i> 


Dat Abl 
Gen Loc 

td-bhydm 

ta-y-os 

TO-IV 


Plural - 




Nom 

te, fa-n-i 

T0{, oi T& 

istf, ista, ista-e-c (eis, his, ques) 

Acc 

ta-n, t5-n-i 

TOPS, TOUS,Ta 

isto-s, ista 

Gen 

te-sham 

TWV 

isto-ruin 

Loc 

t^ shu 

T Ol-fft, TOIS 

istis (queis) 

Dat Abl 
Instr 

t^ bhyas 

tSlB 


(qui-bus, hi-bus, hoi-bus) 


II Feminine — 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Stem 

ta- 

TO* 

ta-is-ta 

Smgular — 




Nom 

83 


ls-ta, qua-i (quae) 

Ace. 

t 3 -m 

rfj-v 

ls-ta-m 

Gen 

td-sy-aa 

«n?-i 

ls-tius 

AW. 



ls-ti(-d) 

Loc. 

Dat. 

td-sy-Jm 

td-sy-ai 

} 

is-ti (ai above) 

Instr. 

tayfi 

(&*) 
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Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Dual — 




Nom Acc 

te 

rd 


Dat Abl 

td-bhyam 

t<wV 


Gen Loo 

ta-y-os 



PJural - 


I rat 


Nom 

! ta-s 


is-tae 

Acc 

ta-a 

rd-i 

lS-tl-S 

Gen 

tri-asm 

tA-ojv, tuv 

is-ta-rum 

Loc 

tl-su 

Ttj-fft, rats 

IS-tl8 

Dat Abl 
lnstr 

t-t-bhyaa 

ta-blns 


1 


N B Gen sing -ius ) show increase of (isto-i-us 

Nom fem and cent lstaec, quae j stem by 1 thus t ista-i-ce, qua-i. 


Comparing these forms with those of the nominal declension 
it will be seen that the nom sing termination -s is omitted 
fiom Sanskrit sa (masc), being 111 fact (see p no) a mere 
lepetition of sa Thus beside Greek os (Epic as a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun) =sa-s, we have the later form 6 =sa 

In Latin the -s is lost m 1 lie, ipse, iste (where final stem 
vowel sinks to t), qui (=quo-i-s) } and lne (=ho-i-ce), but is 
retained m the old forms ipsus, v>tus, ollus , and regularly w 
qms (=qud-s), is, alms , etc 

The nom acc. teimmation of neut sing m -d is characteristic 
of this class of pronouns Sanskrit and Latin have retained 
the d, which Greek has lost Zend has d in tad and Gothic 
thata, whence our that Bopp, Schleicher, Curtius and others 
give tat as the Sanskrit neut sing ; Bopp explaining ta-t as 
=zta+ta, a repetition of the pronominal element (like sas= 
sa+sa), and illustrating the change to Latin d by the old 
ablatives gnaivod, etc., cp with Sanskrit abl. in t But here 
also (see above, p 124) -d is probably the earlier form of the 
termmation And if tat were the true form m Sanskrit, pho¬ 
netic analogy would (it is said) require in Latin isM, in Gothic 
tha-tha. It is probable therefore that Latin -<f is the original 
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form, and not a modification of t Greek neut sing, nom 
having thus lost the final r (8) ends m o but m other respects 
the pronominal is the same as the nominal declension of o- and 
a- stems 

In Latin also the a of stem ta is represented by o (masc and 
neut.) and a (fem), quts, is, alt-s being exceptions But on 
the other hand there are certain peculiarities which distinguish 
the Latin pronominal declension more markedly than the Greek 
from that of noun stems in a-, o-, e g — 

(a) Gen sing, formed by addition of -os or -us (Indo- 
European -as, see p 118) to the stem lengthened by i thus 
lStlU8=z%8-lO-l-OS, huiU3=ho-l-0S, CUlUS^qUO-l-08. TlllS -OS, -US 
=-is of consonantal declension 

(b) Locative singular m -i used as dat, eg is-ti—is-to-i 
(see p 126). The foim quoiei, howevei, is apparently a true 
dative, from the stem increased by 1 (quo-i-ei), the locative form 
quo-i {cm) being the more usual m classical times 

(c ) It has both locative piuial [is-tis, see p 127) and dative 
plural (qui bus) 

{d ) The neuter termination -d (see above) 

(e.) Increase of the stem by 1 This 1 is probably parallel to 
the Greek suffix 1 , found with pronouns especially, but after the 
case-suffix, e g ovrocrl, rob-l, ovTotl, etc Its place in Latin is 
between the stem and the case-suffix, and it is not carried 
through all the forms It occurs always m gen sing, i-us— 
o-i-os, often m nom fem sing {qua-i, ha-i-c , etc ) and m neut 
plurals which are similar in form, in masc and fem plurals m 
-1 and -ce=o-i, a-i, as in nominal declension of 0 - and a- stems 
(p 113), and in such dat forms as quo-i-ei, e-i-ei 
The declension of Latin pronouns is treated very fully m 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin ’ 
(Introd. ch xm. pp 91-112) I give here the main results 
of Mr Wordsworth’s discussion, referring the reader to his 
work for details. 

The chief pronominal stems in Latin are ho-, to-, so-, co - (quo-), 
dlo-, i- or eo-. These are employed m the formation of pro¬ 
nouns in various ways, viz. — 
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(1) Simply, as guo-d, ollu- 8 , i -8 

(2) Reduplicated or compounded, as m is-to, i-p-so, quis- 
guw 

(3) Increased by 1, as qul { quo-i ), eiei (see above) 

(4) Increased by 1 and compounded, as ho-i-ce (Me), is-to-x-c 
(istic ) 

These are divisible into three classes, according to simplicity 
oT declension viz — 

(I) Olio-, isto-, ipso-, alio-, etc. 

(II) Ho-, quo-, 1- or eo- 

(III) So-, to-, etc, defective and enclitic stems 

The following pecuhai or archaic forms may be noted under 
each of these classes — 

(1) Ollus (—tile) found in Ennius and old inscriptions, and 
surviving in olm, which preserves the oldest form with one l 
In Lucretius and Virgil it is an intentional archaism 
Istus, ipsus are found in Plautus, aiid even in Terence (Hec 
111 5 5) The element p m i-p-so is the same which appears (as 
p or pe) in rea-p-se, quu-p-iam, nem-pe, pi o-pe 
Alls, alid are late contractions of alius, aliud alls is fern m 
Catull lxvi 28 ahd is fiequent m Lucr, who does not use alls 
The locative is-to-i, isti (see above, p 126) is strictly locative 
n the adverbs ilh-c, istt-c A few examples of its use as 
genitive (perhaps from analogy of noun stems m 0-) are given 
1 g Ter And 111 5 2, nulli consih, Plaut Trm 11 2. 37, 
olons ulli capiendi , ib v 38, isti modi In each of these 
ases an ordinary genitive m -1 is close at hand to suggest the 
nalogy. Terence has alterae and Plautus istae for dat. fem 
A locative formation m -m or -m (cp Sanskrit ta-sm-m) 
ccurs m the adverbs ohm, illm-c, istmc, hin-c, etc, cp long-m- 
uus, prop-in-quu 8 

The plural is declined like ordinary 0- stems 

(11) The stems ho- and quo- are further increased by 1, ho - 
mng generally the enclitic c, or ce appended (a remnant of 
ie pronominal stem co-) The increase takes place in sing. 

>m hlc (ho-i-c), gen. hums (ho-i-os), loc. Me ( ho-i-c ), and plur. 
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nom. At (Ao-t), ha-i, dat and abl hibus (ho-i-bus, for ex¬ 
amples see Wordsworth, p 107) 

The stem quo - (relative), when used as an interrogative pro¬ 
noun, has a special inflection for nom. with the case suffix s , the 
stem vowel 0 being weakened to 1 (qui-s, qui-d ) The same 
form is used indefinitely in ah-quis, si quis , ne qws , but then 
nom fem sing and neut plur. are not increased by 1 . e. g. 
aliqua, si qua. 

In the declension of is, the stem 1 is sometimes increased by t 
to ei (nom e-i-s, gen e-i-us, dat e-i-ei, nom plur 1-1, e-i-s), 
sometimes turned into an 0- or a - stem ( eo-rn , ea-m, etc) 

The following peculiar forms may be noticed 
Nom Sing ei-s (raised form of i-s) is found on some 
inscriptions, and perhaps adeo represents a raised form of 
neut id (ad, eod) but this is at best doubtful 
Idle (ho-i-c) is sometimes shortened to hie (Virg Aen iv 22), 
but not often hue (Jiod-ce) never 
Acc Sing wi, cm in quotations from old laws 1 point to 
a time befoie the stem 1 was laised to co¬ 
ll uc (adv) is originally hoc, ‘ to this place/ as m Aen vm 423, 
Ter. Eun. 111 2. 48, and fiequently 111 Plautus 
Hone (Ep Scip. Appendix I 1 2) and quo-m (S C de Bacch) 
are old Latin forms Quom is the adverb quum or cum, cp 
quon-dam and quam, quanquam , quod are all adverbial ac¬ 
cusatives. (See Appendix II. A) 

Cm Sing the suffixed 1 generally becomes consonantal, 
and in old poets hums, cuius, eius are often monosyllables 
Local Sing . heic or hie (adv) is locative —ho-i-c, and so 
perhaps are qui, qui-ne, and qm-qipe (sometimes explained as 
ablat) The form quo-i is found m Plautus 2 m the phrase 
quoimodi, apparently gen (cp istimodi above, p 153), and cm- 
modi or cuicuimodi are found in Cicero 3 

1 E g XII Tab 1 1, ‘Si in jus vocat, ito, m it, antestammo, lgitur 
m capito,’ and vm 12, ‘Si nox furtum faxsit, si an occisit, jure caesus 
esto ’ The existing remains of the XII Tables are given m Wordsworth’s 
* Fragments,' pp 254-265 

8 For references see Wordsworth, Introd xiii 30 (p 103). 

3 Pro Rose Amer. 95 , 4 Vereor enun cuicuimodi es, * Att ill 22 ad fin, 

‘ cuicuimodi again,’ 
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Pat Sing ei-ei on inscriptions, ei-i or e-i m Plautus, and 
Lucr. n 1136 (cibus omnis diditur ei) quoi-ei on inscriptions 
Pom. Plur the forms eis f hisce, ques have been alluded to 
under the noun declension (p 114) for examples see Words¬ 
worth, ‘Fragments/ Introduction lx 9 and xm 34 In the 
feminine haec (for the more usual hae) is not uncommon e g 
Virg G 111 305, Aen vi 852 (Cod Pal), vii 175 (Eom), 
Lucr 111 601 and vi 456 , Catullus, lxiv 320 
The adverbial forms postdld, proptered , posted , anted, posthac, 
antidhdc, qudpropter, and the numerals trigmtd, etc, show 
an earlier neut plural of the pronouns in a without increase by 
i, as in ha-i-c (Jiaec), ant} are evidence for the original quantity 
of neut plui d, seen m Sanskrit, and traceable in Latin poetry 
e g Virg Aen 111 464 giavid, Ter Ad 612 debilid (See 
Corssen, vol 11 p 460, Wordsworth, Introduction lx 10, and 
xm 35, and cp Wagner, Introd to Terence, p 14) A form 
ead in S. C de Bacch is disputed, Bopp thinking it accus, 
Kitschl ablat. 

Loc Plur eis, queis or guts, heis or Jus are all m common 
use as dative and abl as well as the dative forms in -bus, which 
are more usual with quo- Examples of hibus—ho-i-bus, i-bus 
and i-bus are given by Wordsworth, p 107 
(111) The defective stems so-, to- and others are chiefly trace¬ 
able m adverbial forms. 

So- (Sanskrit sa-, Greek 6 , English she, German sie) is seen m 
i-pso, and the old accusatives sum, sum, sos, sas 111 Ennius and 
the XII Tables (Wordsworth, p 108) Sic (sei-ce) and si (set) 
may be locatives of the same stem but the analogy of Oscan 
savi and Umbrian eve (—Latin si) rather points to the pro¬ 
nominal element sva Set, si (Italian se) is the same word as 
si-c, originally a pronominal adverb=‘ there/ ‘in that way/ ‘m 
ease that/ and so ‘thus’ and ‘if/ cp the use of so= ( if’m 
English, e g Tennyson’s ‘Guinevere.’— 

‘ It may be, so thou purify thyself, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in the land where all is pure 
We two may meet/ 
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Ta-, to - (Greek to- in av-ro-s, ol-ro-s and oblique cases of 
article, declined throughout in is-to, see the Table on p. 150) 
survive in a number of adverbs e g ta-m, ta-ntus, etc 
(retaining the vowel a ), turn, tun-c, i-lem, au-tem ( a sunk to u 
and e). U-ti (u-ten, ut ) is a locative from this stem, and au-t, 
a-t, e-t are perhaps locatives similarly shortened, f-td (so in 
Naevius’ Epitaph,* Itdque postquam est 6rci trdditus thesauro') 
is ablative=‘this wise ’ so ahu-ta, ‘otherwise’ 

From da-, do-, a similar stem to ta-, appear to formed 
numerous adverbs and terminations, e g -dam, -do, -dum, -dem, 
-de, as in quon-dam , quan-do, do-nec, age-dum, etc , tan-dem, 
qui-dem, etc , w-de, un-de, etc Into all these forms the idea of 
time, enters (not necessarily duration of time as distinct from 
point of time in turn, etc , for e g -cfom=‘now’ m age-dum,, 
etc, as well as ‘while’) 1 hence it is possible that they may 
all be refeired to the root div-, the origin of dies, de-us and 
many Indo-European words for the conception of ‘ brightness’ 
or ‘ day' leading to that of ‘ God’ 2 , in Sanskrit Dyaus-pitar 
(Dm-piter, ‘sky-father’), whence Zeis, Jup-piter, Dius Fidius 
[Ztvs memos'), etc , mter-dius, mter-diu, prope-diem, pn-die, 
etc There is certaml) 111 these latter words and the adverbs 
of which we are speaking a close parallel between the noun 
stem dw- and the supposed pronominal stem da-, do- and the 
two stems are identified by Corssen. Other philologists, how¬ 
ever, regard the identification as improbable, and it certainly 
cannot be taken for granted 

De (prep) is abl from stem da-, like se-d, se, from sa Ia-m is 
explained by Corssen (1 p 213) as =dia-m, ‘this day’ (die-m), 
like Greek iffy, fify. Others refer it to a stem ja-, ya- (? Ger¬ 
man ja, our yea). In quis-p-iam its temporal sense is lost but 
et-iam, quomam retain it m their original use 
A stem na- (no-) or an- is supposed to account for na-m, quis- 
nam, etc. The full form is found m these and various weakened 

1 On the various uses of dum, see Ramsay's ‘ Mostellana/ Excursus, 
ii p 184 

* On these words, see especially Max Muller’s 'Lectures/ Senes II, 
Lect x pp. 425 - 461 , 1 st ed , and Peile, ‘ Introduction/ ch v. p 12 a 
( 3 rd ed,) 
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forms in nu-m, nun-c, vuv, nem-pe, e-nim, and Greek viv, which 
last is of course pronominal (see above, p. 145) These are all 
accus forms me (na-i), ne , Greek va-i , are locative. 

The stem an- is preserved in Greek ava, av, Latin an and in, 
mdo Its force is ‘that/ ‘the other' Sanskrit has and and 
Lithuanian anar 8 -=ille. Curtius compares av-c*>, and Latin an- 
helare , ‘ to di aw up breath' The negative prefixes ava-, Latin in-, 
Sanskrit an-, a, German and English un-, are perhaps connected 
with the same stem, av, an in hypothetical sentences and 
questions are also akin In, endo , Greek M and ds-tv-s or 
ev-i-s are local in meaning the two uses of in with acc and 
abl being parallel to the two Greek forms 

The enclitic teiminations ce or que m h-c, ne-c, ne-que, at-que, 
etc must arise from a stem co-, perhaps a vaiiety of qvo- (= 
‘who/ ‘which/ ‘any’), with the demonstiative meaning ‘there ’ 
-pe in i-p-se, quis-p-iam, rea-p-se, etc, and 111 qui-ppe, nem-pe, 
pro-pe is possibly a dialectic variety of ce, Oscan and Umbnan 
substituting p for k (by ‘ Labiahsm/ see chap iv p 50) 



CHAPTER VIII 


Verb Inflection 

The Verb (prjfia, verbum, the ‘word* par excellent) in Greek 
or Latin exhibits a much greater variety of inflection than the 
Noun Time, mood, person, number, and voice are all ex¬ 
pressed, and in some foims all at once, by inflectional additions 
to the root or simplest form expressing the idea, this veibal 
root being m no way different from a nominal root, so far as 
any power of expiessmg action etc is concerned Verbs are 
thus only nouns with a pronominal affix The abstract idea 
of e g action, motion, sensation, etc, can be expressed equally 
by a nominal or a verbal root, but when expressed by a verbal 
root it is further brought into relation as a verb with other 
words in a sentence, (i) by Person endings , attaching it to 
a definite subject or subjects (the distinction of Number being 
expressed, as in Noun Inflection), (2) by Modal elements, 
defining the aspect under which the action is regarded, as 
a fact or a supposition, (3) by Tense elements, ascribing it to 
a particular relation m time, 

A verb form, then, is distinguished from a noun form mainly 
by the greater number of different elements combined m it 
In any case-form of a noun we find one invariable element, the 
stem, and one variable element, the case-ending, as m iraib-os, 
tratd-t, 7rat$-w, etc , or at most a vowel besides, inserted to 
connect the case-ending with the stem, as in m'd-c-wt But 
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there are very few verb forma of so simple a character In 
e g i-jitv we have only stem and inflection, m ay-o-pev, stem, 
‘thematic’ vowel, and inflection, but m lagtv, ayotre, we have 
an additional element denoting mood, m ayayovrt a further 
addition (to the verb stem) denoting time, m rfyayov another 
addition, viz the augment. And a comparison of any of the 
more complex verb foims, m a ‘synthetic’ language like Greek 
or Latin, with their equivalents in an 4 analytic’ language like 
our own, is the best illustration of the general difference 
between an analytic and a synthetic language, and the specially 
complicated nature of the verb forms in the Litter The analy¬ 
sis of two such forms as ttfHXqcravro and regeiemus shows (a) in 

t a 34 S 6 

f’<f>t\r)-(r-a-vT-o, ‘they loved themselves,’ I augment, 2 verb- 
stem , 3 addition to form tense-stem, 4 ‘ thematic’ vowel 
added to the stem before inflection, 5 relic of a pronoun, 
denoting 3rd per plur , 6 voice-letter, indicating middle or 

‘ 9 3 4 s 

passive (b) m reg-ei-e-mn-s, 1 stem, 2. sign of past time, 

3 sign of mood, 4 sign of 1st personal pronoun, 5 plural 
sign, denoting others with the person speaking If s be changed 
to r (> egeremur) it denotes that the speaker and others with him 
are passive instead of active 

The example last given ( reg-er-e-mus) shows the order m 
which verb inflections are usually attached to the stem—viz 
tense, mood, person, number, and voice Modifications for tense 
and mood come between the stem denoting the idea of action, 
and the personal pronoun denoting the agent, inflections of 
number and voice, which affect the position of the agent by 
showing him to be either one of a number or passive instead 
of active, are appended after the personal pronoun. 

The analysis of verb forms is thus more complicated than 
that of noun forms from the greater number of elements to 
be distinguished There is also a further difference, that whereas 
in explaining the different forms of every single noun we can 
begin with one invariable element, l e with one stem only, in 
he explanation of verb forms we must assume several fixed 
Joints, from each of which we start as from a separate stem 
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in the explanation of certain groups of forms. These speci. 
stems, or subordinate centres of classification formed from th 
verb-stem common to all, are known as Tense Stem , th 
elements of inflection by which time is denoted being of a les 
separable and general character than those of person or mood 
and being in fact suffixes for the formation of subordinate stems 
each of which is the permanent element or stem m a series of 
verb forms Thus in a Latin verb the peifect and supine oft<?u 
show a different stem from that which appears m the present 
tense and in a Gieek verb such elements as ayay- m dyay-a>ncv, 

dydy-oiTf, ayay-eh , dyay-tcrOat , u£- in a£o/x(p, agoi/xep, afceiv, etc , 
Avcra- in fXvcra, Xvaa-i-jjLeu, \vaa-s, \v<ra-o6ai , or AfAi/- m Xekv-Ka, 
A (\v-ficu, 6-AcAv-to, have each a comparative permanence among 
a series of verb forms, and must be legarded as stems, though 
not the verb-stem, in each case All scientific analysis, there- 
foie, of verb forms m Greek and Latin must take into account 
the special tense-stems formed from the verb-stem (e g dyay- and 
d£- from ay- the stem of dya , Aver a- and \e\v- from At/- the stem 
of \vu , TvnT- and rvfa- from twt- the stem of rxmm, appealing 
in e-Tim-Tjv ). and thus the question of stem formation must 
accompany that of inflection in the case of verbs to a much 
greater degree than in the case of nouns * To state the case 
briefly, it may be said that m the noun, formation—that is, 
formation of the word, or more correctly of the stem—and 
inflection m the narrower sense are distinct; but in the verb 
they combine, and encroach each upon the other He alone 
is completely master of the verb forms who from the verb- 
stem common to all can first form all the special stems, and 
secondly can inflect the stems when correctly formed 1 / It is 
not however necessary to follow the rigidly scientific order of 
(i) formation, (2) inflection, or learn always to form uninflected 
stems before we know how to inflect them when formed but 
the formation of stems must in the case of verbs be discussed 
at least pari passu with their inflection It is not enough to 

undeistand bow to inflect rvnra>, -us, Zrvfa, -as, etc, 


1 Curtius,' Elucidations/ p. 93 
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without understanding how these different forms are connected 
together m one verb 

In discussing the elements of Verb Inflection, it is usual to 
take them m the reverse order of their attachment to the verb- 
stem, beginning from the end of the word with (i) the most 
universal and charactenstic inflections, the person-endings, with 
their forms for active and middle (passive) voice and their in¬ 
flections of number, (2) signs of mood, (3) tfme-inflections, 

1 e. the formation of ‘ tense stems ’ 

I Person-endings, 1 e pronominal suffixes of 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd person m singular, dual, and plural number There are 
wo series for (1) active, (2) passive ‘voice, ’ and in each senes 
here appear a fuller and a weaker form, which are distinguished 
is (a) primary (-mi, -si, -ti, etc, used with present, future, 
nd perfect tenses), (b) secondary (- m , Greek -v, -s, -t, used with 
ugmented tenses of Indicative), eg — 

Primary, rlfy-fu, rvitro-fiat, rimro-vrai 
Secondary, t-ridq-v, e-rvnrS-firjv, e rimro-vro 1 . 

II. Mood Signs , to distinguish the Conjunctive and Optative 
Moods’ from the Indicative Of the other so-called ‘Moods,’ 
le ‘Infinitive’ is a verbal noun, while the ‘Imperative’ is 
istmguishcd from the indicative by a weaker form of person- 
ldmg, standing m the relation not of nominative but of 
cative, and is thus a sort of verbal interjection 
[The force of Moods is a question of Syntax but it may be 
>ted here that there tan be, strictly speaking, only two ‘ moods' 
wdi actionis, modes or aspects under which the action is 
yarded), viz (1) direct assertion that it is taking, has taken, 
will take place—‘ Indicative ’ Mood * (2) the idea or suppo- 
lon of its taking place m past, present, or future time—‘Sub- 
lctive ’ or Indirect Mood This latter includes two distinct 
series of forms, called respectively Subjunctive and Optative 
‘Mood/ and denoted in Indo-European by distinct suffixes; 
but the grammatical relation of these two so-called ‘Moods’ 

** rather analogous to that of Primary and Historic Tenses 


1 Curtails’ ‘Greek Grammar/ $ 226. 
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in the Indicative Mood, and in the Latin verb but one ‘Su 
junctive Mood’ is recognised. The position of the sign 
mood (see above, p 159) is appropriate to its functions, 1 
modifying the relation between the subject (person-ending) an 
action (verbal stem) ] 

III. Tense Stems may be thus enumerated — 

1. Perfect stem, originally formed by reduplication. 

2 Simple or Strong Aonst (2nd aor), generally ex 
hibitmg the verbal-stem m its simplest form \ 

3. Present stem, from which with the augment is forme< 
the Imperfect in Greek 

4 “Weak or Compound Aorist. 

5. Future stem. 

6. Strong Passive Aorist (2 aor. pass) 

7. Weak Passive Aorist (1 aor pass.). 

By ‘Strong' tense-stems we mean those which are formed 
from the verbal stem 2 by reduplication or increase. ‘Weak’ 
or ‘ Compound' stems are formed by combination of the verbal 
stem, generally with some formation from the root as (fV), 
* to be.’ Under this head fall also such subordinate formations 
as the Pluperfect and ‘ Futurum Exactum ’ m Greek and Latin, 
from the Perfect Stem, or the special formation of the Imper¬ 
fect m Latin. 

Two other elements enter into Verb Inflection, an explana¬ 
tion of which may be given here—the Augment and the 
Thematic (or Connecting) Vowel. 

IV The Augment 

Language seems originally to have employed, as a means for 
expressing past time, the Augment—in Sanskrit a, in Greek r 
(a-bhay-a-m, t-$(p-o-v), prefixed to aonst, imperfect, and plu¬ 
perfect tenses in both those languages It is always accompanied 
by the secondary person-endings : but Curtius (‘Das Verbum,’ 
p. 104) suggests that it was originally the sole expression of 

1 4 « few Greek verbs develop both the strong and weak forms of the 
aorist; there are practically five groups of tenses in each Greek verb, viz. 
Present, Aorist, Future, Perfect, and Aorist Passive. 

1 See Curtius’ 'Greek Grammar,* { 246, 
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past time, and by increasing the word at the beginning gave 
occasion for shortening the terminations. It was probably at 
first a separable prefix for (1) m older Sanskrit it is separable 
and (as in Homer) omitted at pleasure, (2) this separable 
character would help to account for its total disappearance 
in Latin, and in Greek from all moods but indicative. Of 
its origin there have been various theories, but the only view 
werth noticing is that now adopted (e g by Curtius 1 , Schleicher, 
etc), viz. that it is a demonstrative pronoun-stem referring to 
past time, like the German da, damals Its original form in 
Greek (as m Sanskrit) was d, of which traces remain m the 
Greek dialects (e g. dcrptcrfc, ufipaxt, adapt) This before a 
consonant became e (‘ Syllabic Augment’) before a vowel it 
took the form of that vowel and combined with it to form one 
long syllable (‘ Temporal Augment ’) Thus, e g the Doric &yov 
(imperf of ayw)=d-ay-ov and fy™ corresponds to Sanskrit 
arta, which no doubt arises from a-arta This contraction took 
place before the separation of the a sound into a, e, 0 (p. 36) 
and after the root ar- became fixed in Greek as op-, S>pra stood 
to Spvvpi as firta to ar-nau-mi m Sanskut. With initial 1 and 
u we should have expected a diphthong, 1 e ai, aw (el, tv) 
but verb-stems beginning with t or v seem to have followed 
the analogy of other initial vowels, and no doubt the augment 
;ame to be regarded as nothing more than a lengthening of the 
nitial vowel 

The separable character of the augment in Sansknt and 
lomeric Greek is no proof that it is unessential. ‘Language’ 
as Curtius well remarks) * not unfrequently lays aside individual 
ymbols of meaning, when by means of them forms have been 
omed so distinctly marked, that the original elements are no 
anger absolutely necessary’ In Attic Greek it is never 
nutted except in xp*) v impf of XPV> m a few instances at the 
eginmng of lines m the speeches of 3 yyt\oi m the Tragedians 3 ; 

1 'Elucidations,’p no; ‘Das Yerbum,’pp. 104 sqq. (pp 7a sqq Engl, 
ansi.). 

• In such examples as Soph Oed Col. 1603, rax«f woptwrav, and 1608, 
[tpif wtcovccu ftKcuw, we probably have instances of ‘prodelisfon’ of the 
itial vowel after a final vowel sound of the preceding word. 
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and occasionally m pluperfect tense (but mainly in the Hellen 
istic Greek of the New Testament). 

The position of the augment in verbs compounded with 
prepositions (Curtius, Greek Grammar, § 238) is due to the 
looseness of connection between verb and preposition Where 
however the parts of a compound verb are not so separable, the 
augment is placed first e g <pKoUpijaa from ohcofopeu 

Certain apparent irregularities in the form of the augment 
(Greek Grammar, §§236^7) may be explained by the loss of a 
consonant — 

(a) ft instead of r) before iO'ifa, (Xm t (nopal, ipydfapai, f^©, 
epirto, eVna©, fa©, etc. With the exception of edo), the ongm of 
which is doubtful, it can be shown that all these verbs began 
originally with a consonant, and therefore had originally the 
syllabic augment f, which after the loss of the initial consonant 
naturally coalesced with the following f into ft eg F(pya(op<n 
(‘ work! see p. 68), imp lF(pya^6prjv. (a)ep 7 r<o (Latin serpo), 
2-oepnov, e-epnov F(Xiao-a ( Volvo ), e -FeXioaov 1 . 

(b) Syllabic augment before a vowel in eaSov (avSdvo), id>$ow 
(wd/©), ecovovprjv (©veopat), etc s Thus dvMva — oFavbdm (Latin 
smvis, cp the Homeric form wade), wvtopai—fmtopai (Latin 
vendo). The loss of the consonant was perhaps in the first 
instance compensated for by lengthening the preceding vowel, 

1 e. the augment itself, whence such forms as Epic f}(idrj=(-F(ldTf 
(root vid-) but afterwards the reverse process took place and 
the following vowel was lengthened, whence such forms as 
i-Tjvbavov, €-qvox 6 (i (Homer), f-o bpcov (root fop-, cp Latin ver-eor), 
iSXov, apparently with a ‘double augment’ [Two exactly 
similar processes of compensation for the loss of f(v) are seen 
in the forms PaotXrj-os, PaoiXc-w, both representing &aoi\ef-os 
(stem jSaortAfu-), see above, p 118.] 

(c) Doubling p after augment is generally owing to the fact 
that a consonant has fallen out before it, which consonant can 

. 1 Curtius 0 Das Verbura,’ I. pp. 121-136) examines fourteen words, in 
seven of which he traces the disappearance of f, m five that of <r 
* i-iy'tjy, idktjv, i-dk-cw, i-dvaoot (Alcaeus), ‘ l-itrov, l iooaro, 1 rptt, 
l-dipw, Aviyyw, are other examples under this head. Most of the words 
referred to are discussed by Curtius in bis' Principles of Greek Etymology.’ 



sometimes be discovered by comparison with the kindred lan¬ 
guages, e g m ?pp(ov=zt-<rp(f-ov, Sanskrit a-srav-a-m, from root 
(rpv-, Sanskrit sru-, tpptirov=e-fp(Tr-ov from a root fpcir -, the f 
of which is seen in itaka-vpof, tpp^arzt-fp^a (cp. freg-i). The 
Homeric forms TkXajie, cppatit, <Weva are perhaps due to the 
analogy of those already mentioned x . 

V The ‘ Thematic Vowel* In the ordinary conjugation of 
Greek verbs, the person-endings are not added directly to the 
stem, as in the conjugation of ‘verbs in -/u’ (e g ta-pev, 81-8 ot() 
but between the pure verbal or tense stem and the inflection 
there intervenes (especially in Present and Strong Aonst) a 
vowel which appeals as o, &> or f—e g Xty-©=X«y-o-fw or 
Xey-a-pi, Xey-o-ptv, Xey-o-vri (Done for Xeyovcri ), eXey-e-s, etc In 
Latin it appears as o, i, u-leg-o (= leg-o-mi ), leg-i-mu 3 , leg- 
u-ntj and perhaps as e, i m Noun declension homin-i-bus 

(see however p 116). 

The nature ot this vowel has been much disputed Bopp 
(Comp Gram § 495) regarded it as a pronominal element 
‘ through which the action or quality, which is expressed in the 
root m abstracto, becomes something concrete—e g the ex¬ 
pression of the idea “ to love ” becomes the expression of the 
person “ who loves ” ' 

Curtius in his ‘Tempora und Modi' (1846) maintained that 
this vowel is a purely phonetic element, or, as it was called, a 
‘ connecting vowel,’ a device of language to render easier the 
pronunciation of two contiguous sounds-as e g m the forms 
ftpfp-f-Trjs, v{(f)(Xr)yep-t-Trjs, ytv-t-rrjs, gen-i-tor } Sanskrit j&n-i-tfij 
fap-e-rpov beside 0* prpov, Sanskrit tup-i-tas beside tvttt6-s , in 
such noun forms as homin-i-bus; and in verb forms like Xey-o- 
pev, nttd- 6 -peda In all these forms the pronunciation is no doubt 
rendered easier by the insertion of a vowel; while forms like 
Tvnr-fMv, ni$-<r 0 € could hardly be pronounced at all without it : 
and thus the principle of euphony seems to coincide with the 
effort to attain clearness, for the direct addition of person- 
endings to consonant-stems could not have been consistently 
carried out without the elision or modification of important 
1 See Monro, Horn Gr § 67. 
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consonants (e g. the m or s of first or second personal pronoun) 
and consequent obscurity of meaning where clearness was all 
important. 

This theory of a ‘ connecting vowel * has much at first sight 
to recommend it for it accounts, by a sufficiently natural 
explanation, for a large number of the phenomena to which it is 
applied m Greek and Latin It is not, however, borne out by 
the phenomena of verb-conjugation m Sanskrit 1 and it has now 
been abandoned by Curtius himself, who, m his work ‘Das 
Verbum der Gnechischen Sprache/ explains the vowel in 
question as being ‘ thematic/ 1 e a suffix to or increase of the 
stem or ‘ theme' previous to the reception of inflections, thus 
virtually returning to the theory originally propounded by Bopp 
(above, p 165) 2 Instead of the person-endings being attached 
directly, for example, to the root ag, a nominal stem aga is 
formed from this root by addition of the pronominal suffix a 
(an addition which, m the early stages of woid-formation, has 
the same ‘attributive’ force as an adjective or pronoun with 
a substantive has in a more developed stage of language, e g 
ag-a , Greek dy-o'(-r) root ag , ovtos 6 dvrjp avrjp), and tins 
stem aga is combined as a verbal stem with ta , (<«), the sign of 
3 sing (aga-ti = dy«, Latin agi-t), just as m its capacity of 
nominal stem it is combined with the demonstrative element 
s(a), the sign of nom sing (aga-$=dyd-t) So ag-mas, a con¬ 
ceivable 1 plur form, would stand to aga-mas (ayo-pts, agi-mus), 
much as the Latin nominal-stem ag-men might stand to a con¬ 
ceivable form agi-men on the analogy of regi-men. These 
stems had in course of time so overgrown the earlier stratum, 
so to speak, of forms which attached the person-endings directly 

'Kg in verba of the ‘Tud’ class of verbal bases ending in a, the 
accent always falls on the a added to the root, thus, base tud, to strike, 

3 sing pfw, tud-6-ti This stress is against the vowel being an unmean¬ 
ing phonetic adjunct and so indeed is the employment of ff, a. the strongest 
and fullest of all the vowel sounds 

In one sense, of course, it is a * connecting’ (or perhaps we should rather 
say 'intermediate’) vowel, as coming between the original Btein or root 
and the terminations 

‘ Das Verbum/ 1 . p. 14 (p, 9 Engl transl ) 
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to the root, that they became the rule of conjugation, the others 
remaining as a group of more or less exceptional and anomalous 
forms (in the conjugation of verbs m -/it). 

With this increase of verbal stems by a Curtius would 
class the addition of the suffixes na, nu (e g in aKid-va-fitv, 
fcU-w-fiev), which a comparison of the cognate languages shows 
to have been a very early featuie of Indo-European word- 
farmation, na, nu being ‘thematic,' inasmuch as they are suffixes 
used to foim ‘themes’ from roots. But this group of verbs 
belongs practically to the ‘non-thematic’ conjugation of verbs in 
•/it, and the term ‘thematic’ is generally restricted to those verb- 
forms whose stem receives the addition of the ‘ thematic vowel ’ 
properly so called—e or o m Greek, o, i, or u m Latin 

Classification of Vebbs 

A Latin*— 

The traditional classification into four ‘ Conjugations/ accord¬ 
ing to the vowel preceding -re in the infinitive Mood, establishes, 
by a happy instinct rather than upon any scientific principles, a 
tolerably complete classification, upon the same principle as that 
already applied to nouns (pp 108, 109), viz according to the 
final or ‘ characteristic ’ letters of the stem, The Latin Gram¬ 
mar gives us under its four heads — 

1 Vowel-stems m d- ( ama-) 

2 Vowel-stems in e- (mom-) 

3 Consonant-stems and stems m ?- &- semivowel (reg-o, 
capi-o, tribu-o). 

4 Vowel-stems m l- ( audi-) 

ThiB division may be retained, but simplified into the broad 
distinction, already drawn in case of nouns, between (a) consonant- 
stem (including u- semivowel), i e. the ‘ 3rd conjugation/ 
and ( 5 ) vowel-stems , i.e the 1st, 2nd, and 4th ‘conjugations/ 

The fluctuating forms of tenses may be considered separately 
under the different ‘tense-stems.’ 

B-Greek — 

The traditional classification of Greek verbs into verbs in in Greek, 
contracted verbs (in -<£), and verbs in -/«, though in itself far 
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from scientific, may be to a certain extent utilised as the baai, 
of philological analysis. The -® of i sing, represents, as we 
have seen, the thematic vowel, which is a distinctive feature oi 
the ordinary conjugation of verbs: while the verbs in -/w stand 
apart as a form of conjugation, rarer, and for several reasons 
presumably older, than that in ordinary use In these verbs, 
for example, (i) the pronouns which form the person-endings 
are less obliterated, and are added directly to the stem fa, 
dido-re) without the intervention of a thematic vowel, (2) this 
form predominates in Sanskrit, and is more frequent in the 
oldest dialects of Greek, (3) the verbs in -/u contain the most 
elementary roots and denote the simplest ideas ‘to be,’ ‘to 
give/ etc Putting these then aside as one form of conjugation, 
we may set on the other hand the conjugation of all other verbs 
(treating the fluctuating forms of tenses under the head of 
Tense-formation), dividing these according to thp final letter 
of the Present-stem (exclusive of the thematic vowel). Thus we 
have 

I. Verbs m Q 
A Vowel-stems 

1 Uncontracted, Iv-a 

2 Contracted, Tt/xd-w, nW-a, bov\ 6 -<o 
B. Consonant-stems 

1 Guttural, n-AeVa, aya, fidxofiai 

2 Dental, yj/evd-o-^ai, ndd-v, Kopl{-0, 

3. Labial, 7re/xjr-a, Aeirr-a, rpt/S-a 

4 Liquid, &/3-0), ayyfAA-o), fiep-a, <f) 6 iv-a 
II Verbs m MI. 

1 Inflections of the Present joined directly to stem 
fa-nl 

2. Present stem formed by adding w, va to the pure 
stem, beltt-w-m, (ncld-vrj-fu. (These verbs belong to 
this conjugation only in respect of the inflection of 
the Present stem.) 

This 2nd principal Conjugation (verbs m -/u) differs from 
the 1st (verbs in -®) only in the inflection of the Present and 
Strong Aorist stems: and here the basis of distinction is the 
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presence or absence of the ‘ thematic vowel/ a distinction which 
appears in the same manner m Sanskrit, e. g ds-mi, bhar-ft-mi, 
compared with ea-pt, <pfp-o{pt) The inflections of persons 
themselves are not distinct m the two classes, except so far as 
the -pi verbs retain a fuller and less impaired type of the person- 
endings—especially m their ‘primary form’ (see above, p 161) 
—and offer greater facilities for tracing the origin of these 
inflections 

I Person-endings {Active), 

i Sing Sansknt -mi, Greek -pi, from ist pcrs pronominal 
stem ma (weakened as in mi-hi, and German mir) Secondary 
form Sanskrit -m, Greek -v, of imperf and 2 aor The full 
termination remains in pres indie act of ‘ verbs m -pi / in cer¬ 
tain Homeric conjunctive forms, «WX< »-pi, dimpi, etc , and in 
optative forms, rvnroi-pi, rifai-pi In Latin it appears as -m 
m two present tenses mdic sum and inquani, and in the termina¬ 
tions of 1 sing imp and plup indie and all subjunctive tenses 
throughout, and m fut indie of consonant and l- verbs. It 
remains also m English am, German bin 

1 Plural Sanskrit -mas, Greek -pa (Doric), Latin -mus 
Two explanations (or rather, guesses at explanation) are given 
for this form, (1) that it=m + as of plural nom. (as in nott-a, 
pad-as ) (2) that it = ma-si, 1 e. ist + 2nd pers pron, so 

that * we'= f I+thou' A form -masi is actually found in Yedic 
Sanskrit. The ordinary -pev of Attic Greek perhaps arises from 
-pa by loss of s , and subsequent addition of v, 
r Dual Sanskrit -vas, a variation of nom. plur -mas cp. 
vaydm, nom pi of ist pers pronoun (p 144). In Greek the 
1 pers plur of active forms serves as nom dual Lithuanian 
retains -va, e g. es-va=(a)s-vas, 1 pers dual of Sanskrit as-mi 


2 Sing. The 2 pers pronominal element tva (see p 145), or 
by loss of v sound ta, appears in Indo-European inflection with 
both consonant and vowel weakened, l. e. t by aspiration to th 
or dh, or by weakening to a (p. 78) and a weakened to i. 
The series of possible forms, then, of this suffix is -ta, -tha, -th 
(dhi), •«, s. Of these the last two are most generally found, 
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as primary and secondary forms respectively; thus Sanskrit 
has m pres. mdic. -si, in imperfect -s, Greek -<rt (as in eWf, 
Ionic for ft) and -s (tyepe-s). The ordinary termination m -ns 
is variously explained The primary form is admitted to be 
e. g. <f)epe-cn, whence, by simple loss of final t, comes the Doric 
form m -f s, e g avpiabes (Theocr. 1. 3), apeXya (iv 3), just as 
ridrj-a-i became rt'% Some hold 0epeis to anse from raising -es 
m compensation for the loss of 1, the changes being <£epe-c<, 
fopts, <f}tpns Others (as Curtius 1 ) make fopu-o-t the middle 
step, regarding the first t as an ‘ anticipatory’ sound, an echo of 
the following t of the termination, cp the subj forms fopps, 
(ficpfo where (says Curtius) there is no other possible explanation 
of the t subscriptum Others (as Schleicher) regard the t m 
<}>fptis as thrown back from fopnri (as eg iq piXaivazsipiKavya, 
<f>alm—<f>avy<i)) In Latin es—es-si (fWt), es {edo)~ed-si i legis 
—lege-si The original quantity seems to have been legis and 
as we know that 7 , ei are often interchanged, we may assume 
legeis —Greek Xlyns, and accountable for by whatever interpre¬ 
tation we give to the latter It is worth noticing that m Boeo¬ 
tian Greek (where et becomes T) Xeyis, Xeyf are the regular forms 
The impel ative 2 pers. suffix -61 (=Sanskrit -dhi) is an older 
form, commoner m Epic dialect (urXa-B t, blba-Bt, Spw-Bi, etc ), 
but surviving m Attic forms, like yva-Bi, from stem 

ft- or fiB-Bi from stem fib (8 assimilated, p 74), t-Bi, <rnj-Bi, 
and 1 aor. pass. rpdirri-Bi, rvcpdtj-Ti (by dissimilation, p 79). 
In ordinary Greek this termination is changed in vanous 
ways:— 

(a.) The vowel is dropped, and 6 changed into the sibilant, 
whence 86s, Bts, vxls—bo-Bi, c^l-Bi. 

(b) B is dipped, and the preceding vowel lengthened, whence 
10 TT) (fora-Bi), bibov (bibo-Gi), beUvi) ( btUw-Bi ). 

( c .) In 2 sing imper. act. of ordinary conjugation, the ter¬ 
mination is lost altogether, and the final ■( of rwrr-f, etc is the 
thematic vowel. In 1 aor. imper, instead of an analogous Xvaa 
or Xwr*, we find Xva-ov , which Curtius 8 explains (after Giese, 

1 'Du Verbum,’ pp aoi-aos (1st edition); pp. 139-143 Engl transl, 

8 * Du verbum,’ II p. 265 (p 450 Engl, transl,). 
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Aeol Dial p no) as the result of a nasal after sound, dulling 
a into o. But nothing certain is known about this form. 

In Latin the termination -did of imperative has disappeared 
altogether, leaving the bare stem (or stem -f connecting vowel), 
as i, amd, es, curve 

The oldest and least corrupt form of this inflection ( 4 a } - tha) 
13 retained m the perfect-stem, e g Sanskrit dadi tha=Latin 
dodisti, Sanskrit vet-tha (stem vid-)=Greek olada (stem fi8, 
raised to fotS- as Sanskrit vid to ved olti-da becomes by dis¬ 
similation ol-6a) In oivda, rj<r6a the a preceding da is satis¬ 
factorily accounted for as part of the stem But there are a 
number of other instances (chiefly in the Epic dialect) of 
-crda as 2 sing, termination, where no such account of a is 
possible. These are thus enumerated by Curtius (‘Das Verbum,’ 
p. 50, English Transl pp 34, 35) — 

(a) Twelve Hornenc subjunctives id(Kr\ada (II i 554, and 
fifteen other passages), fhrjada (xx 250, Od xi 224, xxn 373), 

fiakrjada (Od Xll 22 l), ( 3 ov\evr)ada (II 1 99), brjdvvrjada (Od Xll 
12 l), tvhrjvda (viil 445), lxqada (II XIX 180), itjada (x 67), 
iradrjada (xxiv 551), mpf^Xuarjada (xxiil. 344), irbjada (xxiv 260), 
<mevhr)(T$a (Od IV 591) 

(b) Five Epic, four Aeolic, one Doric Present Indie., and one 
Future Indie ridtjada (Od ix. 404), efrijada (11 xxi 186), 
btbolada (Bekker btiaada, II XIX 270), (tada (x, 450), exwda, 

<pikrjatia (Sappho), tdtkuada (Theocr. XXIX 4), irodoprjada (vi. 8), 
XPwda (Jdegauan, in Ansfc Ach. 778), ax^aada (Hymn Cer. 

366) 

(c) Imperfect Indie • (7 ada), tyrjada (II. i 397), fjewda (Plato, 
Euth. 4, Tim twenty-six in compounds), fjfycrda (v. 1 . fjbttada), 

Od xix 93, and Attic. 

(d) Optatives $a\oiada (II. XV. 571), tCkaloiada (xxiv 619), 
npo<f>vyot<rda (Od. XXII. 325), ttrjada (Theogms) 

Various explanations have been given of these forms — 

(1) Bopp suggested that they were due to a false analogy 
from olada, IjoOa, causing -ada to be regarded as the termina¬ 
tion. But we should expect to find the effects of such analogy 
either in one or two isolated cases, or earned to a much greater 
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extent, as some hold to be the case with the Teutonic termina 
tion st (e. g German but, hast, gib-st, cp. English doest) 

This st- is held by some philologists (e. g. Schleicher, Comf 
§ 272) to arise by false analogy (sfcch as that supposed by Bopj 
for -<rda) from the case of dental stems, where t, d became j 
before -ti, e.g Gothic vais-t (stem wt )=Greek four-da, this st 
being first applied to all perfect stems, and then extended tc 
all 2 pers sing as in German and English With this view 
Bopp's explanation of -ad a as given above would of course 
harmonise, the difference being that the analogy is more con¬ 
sistently and naturally carried out m the Teutonic than m the 
Gieek forms. 

(2) The view of the older grammarians, followed by Schleicher 
(§ 272) and others, is that these forms m -ada are a later 
foimation by the addition of -ta to the customary form ending 
m s, e g exeta-da, ftdkour-da, etc. Language no doubt offers 
analogies to such a re-creation of a grammatical form by the 
fiesh addition of an element, which is there already, but 
obscured (e.g uov-s, yteov-s, p. 143) and in any case the lite¬ 
rary dialect of a nation is formed by the survival of the fittest 
among a number of spoken forms It is therefore conceivable 
that this form m -<rda may have been one of such by-forms, 
holding its ground still in Homer before the mtioduction of 
writing, but then disappear mg Nor is it necessary that the 
explanation of Greek -ada should be uniform with that of Latin 
sti or Teutonic st, if we Buppose that the development in 
question took place after the separation of these different 
branches of the Indo-European family 
The original 2 sing element, however, is perfectly recognis¬ 
able, though weakened, in fyns , and it is not easy to conceive 
any motive for the addition of ta. Moreover, the stage of word- 
change at which ta=tva had sunk to s (r) implies that this 
pronominal element was no longer recognisable m its earlier 
form, and it is probable that, granting the possibility of such 
repetition as is assumed, we should not find the repeated ending 
in so early a form 

(3) Another explanation connects it with the termination 
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-<rav of 3 pers plur (see below, p 176) by referring it to the 
root eg -ada would then =fV0a, as -aai> in edoaay=^taap(r) — 
erant The Latm perfect forms wdisti , vidistis (estis), and 
mde-runt (sunt) seem to bear out this view and it is certainly 
difficult to lose sight of the similarity between the Latm -sti and 
Greek - ada , though (as will be seen below) the analogy of the two 
forms is not certain—one interpretation making the ts of e g 
dfid-is-ti a tense suffix as in infin is-se, and perhaps originally 
a part of the verb sum. 

(4) Curtius, comparing the form - ada with the other verb 
terminations m which we meet with the combination ad, regards 
this ad as the result of phonetic change from an original rr 
The terminations which exhibit ad are— 


I 

2 Sing Act 

-a8a (f< prj-ada ) 

2 

1 Plur 

Mid 

-/if ada (ord -pfda) 

3 

2 Plur 

„ 

-adf 

4 

2 Du 

» 

-adov 

5 - 

3 Du 


-adov 

6 

3 Du. 

„ 

-adrjv 

7 . 

3 Sw S 

„ Imper 

-ado) 

8 

3 Plur 

„ Imper. 

-adav 

9 

3 Du 

„ Imper 

-adm 

10 

Infin 

f 

-adai 


Certain dialectic forms, e g XP^ <TT<0 > A«m»=xp9<rd», e\tad<a 
(Locnan), e.Xearai^eXeadai , aptarai , etc, seem to show 

that 6 is not an original and necessary part of these termina¬ 
tions, but may arise from an original r while such forms as 
dnofandddat (Cretan) seem to be a double dental sound, the first 
of which might become a by dissimilation. Following up this 
clue, Curtius explains the Imperative middle forms (7, 8, 9) 
as arising from rr which becomes by dissimilation or, and 
finally, by the assimilating influence of r on a preceding tenuis, 
ad. Thus <f>dadw = 0d-r-T«-(r), the r-r» being the 3 personal 
pronoun added twice for expression of middle voice. The Dual 
forms (5, 6) would arise in the same way, there being no 
original difference between dual and plural: and so would 
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the 2 pers forms -<rdr, -<t6ov } the first r in their case being th 
< of 2 pers pronominal stem tva Thus for seven of the abov 
forms (Nos 3-9) the successive change rr, or, <rd is established 
For 2 smg -<rda the analogy of the parallel forms -a$a, -<mu 
and -<rdai, -orat suggests a parallel form -ora, corresponding t< 
the Latin -sti, a correspondence which is further borne out bi 
Gothic saisdst, 1 e sedisti (the exact parallel to which would be 
a form sm-sti, supposing it to exist) Assuming or of oro to 
arise, as in the other forms, from rr, this tt may be due to 
‘progressive assimilation' from tv of the pronominal sternum 
(as e g urrapts, cp. with Indo-European katvaras), and thus 
we have tv , rr, <rr, o-d as the scale of change from tva to o-da, 
f<f)T)a$a would thus represent an earlier tyrjTra, just as (fidada 
represents $drr». 

[Where the data are so few and uncertain as in the case 
of this 2 smg -o-da it is difficult to pronounce positively in 
favour of one among several conflicting theories The high 
authority of Curtius claims attention to his view, and it is 
perhaps based upon wider induction from observed facts than 
some other views but Curtius, like others, has to depend upon 
assumptions at one stage or other of his argument, and our 
decision will after all be only an estimate of the comparative 
probability of unvenfiable hypotheses In such cases it seems 
better simply to call attention to the known facts, and to the 
most plausible theories that are based upon them, without 
attempting to lay down that one is right and all the others 
wrong ] 

2 Plural. If 1 plur. -mas=mar8i, i. e. ma-tva , ‘1+ thou,' 
we should expect m 2 plur a form =tva-tva, expressing ‘ thou 
+ thou.’ No such direct evidence as the Yedic -masi of 
1 plur. is foithcoming; Sanskrit has only -tha (primary) and 
-ta (secondary), as in bhAra-tha pres., abhara-ta imperf, while 
Greek in all tenses has the weakened form -rr. But Latin has 
-its, which may represent -tas, 1 e. ta-st (‘ thou+thou’). and 
Sanskrit in the dual retains a stronger form thaa There is 
therefore evidence for an original -tas or -thus, which is susceptible 
of either of the two explanations offered for 1 plur, -mas (p. 170)* 



The Latin imper. form -tote, however, and Vedic Sanskrit -tat, 
seem to point to a doubling of the 2 pers. pronoun-stem 
2 Dud Sanskrit -thas primary, -tam secondary. Greek 
-rov throughout, perhaps formed like -pw of 1 plur (p. 169) by 
addition of - v , or corresponding to Sanskrit -tam, which may 
be (as explained by Pott)=iv-awi, -am being an appendage as 
in aham, vayam (see p. 144, and below on 3 dual). 

•3 Sing The demonstrative pronominal element ta - (m rrf-v, 
ot-ro-s, is-to, etc, see p 150) is weakened to ti-, Sanskrit as-td, 
Greek eWt, n$rj-n (Doric) This n becomes - cri in rify-a-i, 
etc, by the usual assibilation of r before 1 (as in nlovrot, 
n\ov<rm, lviavros , mavaios) 1 -at is also retained in a number 
of conjunctive forms in Homer — I6t\y<n, (hyo-t, iradyan, etc , and 
m a few used by later writers—e. g mpir\jj<Ti Hesiod, Op 301, 
lyai Theogms, moTripnprjai Arist. Lys 348, optrya-i Apoll. Rhod. 
lil 1039 SO irapacfidairjin, optat, in D X 346. 

The ordinary 3 sing termination in -« is sometimes explained 
as arising e g. from fopc-vizs original <f>cp(-n by loss of cr between 
two vowels. But it seems better to explain it on the analogy 
of 2 smg in -«j, by one or other of the processes mentioned on 
p 170, (frfpf-n becoming ftpur, and r then falling off, as an 
inadmissible final sound This would throw light on the 
original quantity of such forms as legit, regit m Latin, if we 
suppose an original lege-ti, legeit, legit. In any case the final -t 
of Latin 3 smg is the secondary form of -ti; Latin thus 
retaining the inflection consistently in all tenses, while Greek 
has lost it from the ordinary conjugation of verbs, except in -to 
of imper., Latin -to. Oscan has -tud, and Yedic Sanskrit -tat 
(see above on 2 plural), which point to a repetition of the 
pronominal element [The t of 3 smg inflection survives as t 
or th in English, be carries , cameth ; as t m German ist] 

3 Plur. . Sanskrit -nti, -n, Gieek -m (Doric), -v; Latin 8 Plur. 
-nt. 

Thus, primary, bharanti, ftpovn, fmmt. 
secondary, abharan, tytpov, ferebant. 


See above, eh. iv.p. 78, 
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In Greek the termination appears only in Doric M, <j>tpovr 
etc. In Attic Gieek r becomes <r, v disappears) and the vowel 1 
raised, so (pep-o-vn becomes (pcpowi * An old inscription o 
Tegea (Arcadian) gives the forms Kplvavat, kc\cvov<ti, whicl 
appear to be a transition stage between -ovn and -oven The 
Lesbian dialect has cri with t before it in place of v , <pdi<n, Kpv- 
irroio-i, etc so (popcorn in Tkeocr xxvm n (an Aeolic poem) 
Latin retains throughout the stronger form (see above, p 17) , 

The imperative 3 plur. in both Greek and Latin exhibits 
peculiar forms <pep-6-vr<o-v (Doric (pepovra, Latin ferunto) seems 
to=Yedic Sanskrit -nt&t (t lost and v added), and to correspond 
to Sanskrit -ntu of 3 plur imper The other Greek form -r<u- 
orav is a later formation, unknown to Homer it is e g 3 sing 
<P(pcTa> -f- aav=<ravr, the remains of 3 plur of eV/u (asmi), asanti 
(P 17 )* This -<rav is also used to form a later 3 plur opt. 
lara^-aav, and appears m its primary form m 3 plur perf act., 
e g i(ra<Ti = Ftb-<ravTi 

[There is no evidence here for a formation analogous to that 
assumed for 1 and 2 plur, so that ‘ they '=‘ he + he ’ and all 
that we can say is that -ti probably represents the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun 4 a (as m 3 smg), and that the element an or n 
m some way or other may give the notion of plurality ] 

3 Dual Sanskrit has primary -tas, secondary -tam, Greek 
-rov is primary=-fa(s) + v , -ttjv secondary=-t&m. Thus bh & r - 
atas (pres )=<peperov, dbharat&m (imp)=€^fp«-r^, -rm of 
3 dual imper also=-t&m, and bo=-ttjv 
\-ta8 might be explained as=-to, -m (cp. -thas of 2 plur, 
p 174), 4 am may be (as Pot t)=ta + am, a pronominal ap¬ 
pendage (see above on 2 dual) ] 

Middle and Passive Inflections 

The name ‘ Middle ’ voice, as applied to the Conjugation of 
Greek Verbs, conveys no notion of the real distinction of 
Middle forms, viz their reflexive character, expressing the effect 
of the action of the verb upon the subject and not (as m the 
‘Active' forms) upon an external object The term ‘Middle,’ 
implying something between the Active and Passive Voices, 
would naturally suggest that these latter are the original, the 
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Middle a later development of language. whereas it has been 
established with tolerable certainty that language has generally 
developed the Passive from the Middle Voice in Verbs In 
Sanskrit, for example, we find belonging to each tense two 
distinct sets of verbal terminations, corresponding (as we shall 
see) to the Active and Middle forms of Greek, but both active, 
and sometimes applied indiscriminately to transitive verbs 
These are called respectively (i) ‘Parasmai-pada,’ ‘word 1 
directed to another,’ because the action passes (parasrmi) to 
another object (cp the term ‘transitive’ from transire), and 
(2) * Atmane-pada] ‘word directed to oneself,’ because the 
action is restricted atmane, ‘to oneself’ (dat. sing, of dtman, 
‘self’) These two schemes of terminations partly answer to 
the ‘active’ and ‘middle’ voice of Greek Grammar. Thus, 
when a verb is conjugated m both padas, * Atmane-pada ’ does 
not alter the idea expressed by the root, but directs the action 
in some way towards the agent or subject. e g pacati, ‘ he 
cooks,’ pacate, ‘he cooks for himself,’ namati, ‘he bends/ na- 
mate, ‘he bends himself' 

Passive verbs m Sanskrit are conjugated 111 Atmane-pada 
But while m Greek and Latin a verb in the Passive voice 
corresponds in form to the same verb in the Active voice, 
the terminations only being changed, in Sanskrit a passive 
verb is a separate derivative from the root (as e.g. causal 
desiderativo or frequentative verbs are) formed on one invari¬ 
able principle without any necessary connection with the 
conjugational structure of the active verb, but using the 
Atmane-pada terminations, e.g. bhdr-a-ti ($«/>«), bMr-a-te 
(typtrcu, middle), but bhri-ya-te (fopcrcu, pass) by insertion of 
the stem suffix ya a . 

The evidence of the Sanskrit Verb, in addition to the obvious 
fact that m Latin but one form serves for Middle and Passive, 
while in Greek (though there are some special Passive forms) 

1 Pada = an inflected word as opposed to the uninfleoted root. The 
term refers only to a scheme of terminations, and does not necessarily 
carry with it the associations of ‘voice’ in the ordinary grammatical use 
Of that term. 

1 See Momer Williams’ ‘Sanskrit Grammar/ §§ 243 b, 461* 
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the same form serves for both in certain tenses, supports tl 
conclusion that the original distinction is between ‘ Active ' ai 
‘Reflexive' terminations, but we may speak of these lat< 
under the cuirently accepted terms of ‘Middle' (or Medn 
Passive) inflections 

The Middle or so-called ‘Passive’ Inflections of the Lati 
verb may be considered first, not as being older, but as (a< 
cording to one commonly received theory of their formatipi 
exhibiting most distinctly this reflexive character This theor 
accounts for the characteristic r of passive terminations by th 
addition to the Active forms of the reflexive pronoun se, the s c 
winch passes by the euphonic laws of Latin into r Thus t 
take the Present Tense •— 
r Sing amo-se , amove, amor 

2 Sing amasi-se, amanse, amans (or possibly, by intro 
vention of a connecting vowel, from the ordinary amas, amas-u 
se, amasus, amans See on 3 sing and cp a form utarus- 
utaris on an inscription) 

3 Sing amat-u-se , amatur (u being perhaps a connecting 

vowel) 

1 Plur. amamu(s)-se, amamur (or ? amamus-u-se, ama 
mur-ure, amamur). 

2 Plur : amamvni (sc estis) is really a nom plur of a 
participle formation analogous to Greek -fievo-, the singular 
of which is found in Old Latin for 2 and 3 pers. imper. prae- 
famino, progredimmo (1 e prae/aminos sis) The formation ol 
amamim (estis) is therefore precisely analogous to that of the 
perf pass, amatus sum, es, est, etc The form amaminor (2 plur 
imper) given in grammars is probably due to false analogy, 
r being added as the characteristic passive sign and is supposed 
by some to have had no existence except with the grammarians 

3 Plur.: amanUuse, amantur. 

So far as the Latin language is concerned this explanation 
might hold good, in default of a better but it is somewhat 
shaken by the existence in Keltic of passive forms in -r, which 
by the euphonic laws of that language could not arise from s. 
A theory which fails to satisfy the ogly available test of the 
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comparative method does not rest on firm ground. and the -r 
of Latin passive forms still awaits explanation. 

The Middle Inflections in Greek have more affinity with 
those of Sanskrit, and the explanations offered of both rest 
upon much less sure ground than that given of the Latin 
medio-passive Like the active person-endings they are capable 
of a primary and a secondary form (-/*at, -crai, -rai, etc, pres. 
-pijv, -c to , -to, etc imperf) , and these are obviously formed by 
some increase of or addition to the corresponding active ter¬ 
minations But as to what the precise connection is, ‘ Gram- 
matici ceitant et adhuc sub judice lis est' I give some of the 
solutions that have been proposed but the question cannot bo 
detei mined with any certainty 

1 That m -/xot, -crai, -rai, etc we have a similar formation 
to that of the Latin Passive—viz the addition of the reflexive 
pronoun (-sva) to the pronominal elements fiom which the 
active person-endings arise This -sw, Greek -eft, -<re or -<n, 
would if thus suffixed give such forms as ma-si, sa-st, ta-si, 
nta-si, and the falling out of s between two vowels in Greek 
(p 66) would leave the Greek -fiai, -<rai, -rat, -vrai The chief 
argument for this view, that it harmonises the apparently dis¬ 
tinct formations in Latin and Greek, falls through if that 
of the Latin passive can no longer be regarded as even Approxi¬ 
mately certain Most comparative grammarians uphold one of 
the two reraaiumg theories, viz — 

2 That -fiat, -o-at, -rat, etc are formed from the active voice 
by Vowel Intensification (see p 53), ai , Sanskrit 6, being the 
natural raising or intensification of % to express a change of 
meaning The objection to this view is that we find Vowel 
Intensification employed in the formation of stems, as an 
agent m Word ^Formation, but not in Inflection, which in all 
cases consists in the addition of suffixes. 

3 That -/xat, -crai, -rat, etc. are abbreviations from ma-mi, 
sa-si, ta-ti , etc, 1 e. that language expressed the ‘reflection* 
of the action upon the agent by adding the pronouns twice 
over to the verbal stem, once as object case and once as nomina¬ 
tive. Against this view it is urged (1) that, if in the doubling 



of pronominal elements in the plural of active inflections (see 
above, p 169) both elements remained, so to speak, in the 
nominative case (e.g, mas—ego + tu), it is inconsistent that 
precisely the same phenomenon in the middle voice should 
give the different result of me (mihi)+ego [But this dif¬ 
ficulty is less, if we bear in mind that the formation of the active 
inflections may have taken place at a different and much earlier 
stage m the development of language The same elements may 
have combined m different ways at different periods—in dif¬ 
ferent strata or layers, so to speak, of word formation ] (2) that 
if -gat, -trat, -rat are explained m this way, we ought to find 
similar forms in the plural (—mas-mas, thas-thas , etc), (3) that 
while the dropping out of s and t supposed by this theory m 
2 and 3 pers may be justified by phonetic analogy, that of m in 
1 pers. ma(m)i cannot be so justified. [It is, however, parallel 
to Sanskrit bhare=bhar-a-me (mat) compared with 0ep-o-/*at] 
Upon the whole, this latter theory meets with most favour, 
bemg adopted by both Bopp and Schleicher, and now by Curtius, 
who in Das Verbwm (p 80) retracts the opposition which he 
offered to it in Tempora und Modi "We may therefore adopt 
it as presumably the correct account of the Greek middle in¬ 
flections, or at any rate the best ‘working hypothesis’ for 
deducing an explanation of them, so far as such enquiries 
(which many philologists seem now inclined to pass by as un¬ 
productive) are an essential part of philology. 

The middle Inflections of the Greek Verbs will then be as 
follows •— 

1 Smg, Primary form, ma-mi , max , Greek -gat, Sanskrit 
d [In Sanskrit the initial m disappears, and we find bhare 
=bhar-a-me= (pepogat.] Secondary mam, Greek -grjv of imperf 
mid. Sanskrit has 5 as in primary form; abharesse^f/wi/w/j/. 

2 Sing • Primary form, -sa-si, -sat, Sanskrit -se. In 
Greek -<rai is retained in verbs in -gt and perf. tense , tarra-aat, 
rtrvfat (ir-trat). Epic forms like AiXawu, Mfat (Od. xi 100), 
Spiat (Od. xiv 343) have only lost the initial cr; being 
contracted into -«, as in <^/xt=<^/w(<r)w, or into -5, as in ftpy. 

Secondary form -sat, so, Greek •<*>, retained in imperf. of 
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•fu verbs (MBu to) and plup tense iurutyo (n-ao). Epic forms 
with loss of c only— ipapvao, irapiorao, Uto, etc., cp. the forms 
op<ro, Xf|o, etc In ordinary Greek <(<r)o becomes -ov, 
((f)epov—e(j)tpe<To so m 2 aor. of -pi verbs, *0ov f t&ov and imper 
0ov, ftov. 

3 Sing : Primary form, -ta-ti, -tax, Sanskrit -te, Greek -to* 
retained throughout Secondary, -ta-t, -ta, Greek -to (efa'ptTo, 
Sanskrit a-bhara-ta) In the imperative we find -o-0co, a form 
which recalls the -(T0a of 2 sing act, and other forms (see 
p 172) and the explanation of which is equally uncertain The 
most plausible suggestion is that it may arise from -m> (repre¬ 
senting -to) of 3 sing imper act doubled), rr becoming or by 
dissimilation (p 79), and then crd under the influence of the 
spirant See however, above, on -<r0a of 2 sing act 
In the Plural terminations it is still less easy to arrive at 
even a plausible suggestion for their origin and for 1 and 2 
plur especially, such suggestions are but guesses 

1 Plur Greek has -pe0a both as primary and secondary 
form, with a variety in -p«r0a, found in Homer and later poets, 
but not m Attic prose, and possibly a mere phonetic varia¬ 
tion mein gratia , for m a majority of cases the form -pt0a 
would not scan. Others however see in -pt-ada the form -cr&a of 
2 sing act , and on Curtius' view that <t0 here anses from tv, 
-p«r0a would represent ma-tva-i. Sanskrit has for primary form 
mahe, Zend maide, which points to a primary form madhai, 
secondary - madha , whence Greek -pt0a. It is suggested that 
madhai—ma-tva(s)i, mata(s)i=‘I-f thou, to thee’ (the reflec¬ 
tion of the action being in this case expressed by the repetition 
of one of the two elements ‘ 1/ ‘ thou,’ which make up the 1 
plur act) This would make -pt0a=-p«r0a 
2 Plur. Greek has -<r0e both as primary and secondary 
form Sanskrit has -dhvS (primary), Vedic -dhvai and -dhvam 
(secondary, m being perhaps a later addition), a Vedic imper. 
in -dhva being found s often disappears m Sanskrit before 
dh : hence we may infer an original -sdhvai, -sdhva, the Greek 
equivalents to which would be - <r0Fai , - <r0F( . This reconciles the 
Sanskrit and Greek forms, and Curtius' explanation of o0 as 
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arising from rr (above, p. 173) presumably covers sdh also 
but the origin of this termination also is uncertain A similar 
suggestion to that given above for 1 plur. is made, viz. that 
sdhvai, cdFt—tva-tva-(tv)i, ‘thou + thou, to thee’ 

3 Plur Sanskrit primary -nte, secondary -nta, correspond¬ 
ing to Greek -vrai, -no, which m Homeric Greek are replaced 
by -arm, -an, generally after consonants and 1, sometimes after 
v, t), a, never after a \ Assuming the original form to be ail- 
ta-ti, the loss of the second t (due perhaps to dislike of ex¬ 
cessive alliteration) leaves antaij and the further loss now of 
a, now of u, 111 the syllable an would leave either -ntai or atai 
Both forms are found in Sanskrit, -nte, -nta m the first mam 
conjugation corresponding to Greek verbs m -« (bhara-nte, 
abhara-nta= fc'povrai, tylpono), and ate, ata in the second (chin- 
date, achindata) 

According to this view the a of -arm, -aro is not a substitute 
for v (as might be thought from its occurrence after vowels in 
such forms as / 3 fjSAijarni parallel to /Se/ 3 A tfvrai), but an oiigmal 
component of the termination Practically, however, in both 
Sanskrit and Homeric Greek -nte, -ate, and - nai, -am, are 
separate and corresponding forms, the latter being the non- 
thematic ending, so that it is not incorrect to say that e g in 
T(T(v\am, the a ‘corresponds to’ the v of ntido-nat, 

iyh/O'VTO. 

The imperative termination -adav follows the analogy of other 
Similar forms, -crda-a-au being a later formation analogous to 
-m-aav of imperat act (seep 176). 

1 j Dual -fitQov must be a by-form of 1 plur -pt$a, trans¬ 
ferred perhaps by local usage, and with some reference to -ov of 
other dual forms, to the plural. An Aeolic form -ptQtv is also 
mentioned [Sanskrit has vahe=vahai (primary), and vahi= 
vaha (secondary) ] 

2 and 3 Dual. -<r$ov, -adtjv, and imperat. -<r 6 m obviously 
correspond to the act. forms -tov, -ttjp, -top, as -<r 8 o> of 3 sing 

1 E g, reTVJxarai, IprjpiSaro, Karate tlarai, ytpoiaro, tlfnSam, tipfaro, 0 t- 
akfarai, aro, etc , and (with long vowel shortened before a—as often 
in New Ionic) tarat, taro, Kiarcu, ntaro See Curtius, ‘Das Veibum,’ 

I. pp. 9a-; (Engl, trapsl. pp. 64-7), 
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imperat, mid. to -ro> (see above, p. 181) In all these forms 
the change from r to cr$ seems to carry with it the reflexive 
meaning: for a possible explanation see above, p. 173, on -<rda 
of 2 sing 

H. Verb Inflection * Mood-signs . 

The function of signs of mood and their position in Verb 
Inflection have already been noticed (p 161) "We have now 
tcf distinguish the signs for (a) ‘ Conjunctive/ ( b) ‘ Optative * 
tenses these two groups of tenses being included under the 
general teim ‘Subjunctive (Dependent or Hypothetical) Mood/ 
by which the supposition of a fact or action is distinguished 
from its direct statement in the £ Indicative Mood ’ 

(a) The special characteristic of the conjunctive forms in 
classical Greek and Latin appears to be a long vowel (©, 7, a, e) 
preceding the termination "Wc find however in Homer a 
limited number of conjunctive forms l , such as Uo-fitv, p\rj-e-Tai, 
ajrj-o-fuv , (pdi-f-rai, 3X-e-rai (conj of <5X-ro), m which a short 
vowel 0, t (1 e. original d) denotes the modal element and the 
comparison of these with a conjunctive form occurring in Vedic 
Sanskrit (e g han-a-ti, indie han-ti, as-a-ti, indie as-ti, from 
asmi, sum), points to the conclusion that originally the con¬ 
junctive was distinguished from the indicative by the insertion 
or addition to the stem of d —in precisely the same way, ex¬ 
ternally, as the indicative with a thematic vowel from the 
primitive indicative, so that conj as-a-ti: indie as-ti indie, 
bhar-a-ti indie bharti, Latin fer-t(i) And as there is always 
a possibility that formations outwardly similar may have been 
originally one and the same, we may perhaps consider with 
Curtius that the thematic vowel d and the conjunctive suffix 
originally served the same purpose, and that as bhara-ti, 
i e ‘bearer he’ (see above, p. 166), developed on the one hand 
the meaning of ‘ he is a bearer/ ‘ he bears/ so on the other hand 
it might develop the meaning ‘ he may be, or is to be, a bearer/ 

‘he is intended for bearing’—1 e. the force of a conjunctive. 
This however is speculation The facts to be considered are 
(1) the highly probable fact that the conjunctive suffix was 
1 Curtius, ‘Das Verbum,’ II. p. 58 (Engl, transl. p. 313). 
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originally & (0, *), (2) the certain fact that, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions already mentioned, it appears as a (<o, 17, a, e) $ow m 
the ordinary conjugation of Greek verbs this long vowel seems 
naturally accounted for by the combination of the mood-sign 
with the * thematic ’ vowel at the end of the stem, these two 
uses of the vowel a, whether originally identical or not, havmg 
of course become distinct with the development of verb-forms 
But in the conjugation of verbs in -/u no thematic vowel is used 
(p. 168-9), and here the long vowel is most plausibly explained 
as the result of analogy, ©, rj being regarded as the characteristic 
mood-signs. Thus from a-pi we have in conjunctive — 

1 Sing ta-m-pi, (ffu, fa, 3), 

2 „ Iff- tj at, Ifffls, Ip s, ps, 

3 „ Iff-p-n, irjTt, fyat, ty, p* 

3 Plur ia-w-vTi, iuvn (Dor), ttuat, wat, 

following the analogy of the ordinary conjugation 
In Latin, the conjunctive suffix d, answering to Greek a, 17, 
appears m the pres, subj of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations 
(consonant and e and 1 stems); e g mone-a-m , leg-a-vnus (=Xey- 
op<s), leg-a-tis (=Ar y-rj-re), audi-a-m In a - stems (1st conjug) 
the mood sign is e (am-e-m) and a few verbs have 1, e. g sirn, 
nolim, p088im, edm, duim but this e and l are both probably 
optative forms (see below, p 187). The imperf and plup 
subj. in all verbs have l as mood-sign, amar-e-mus, regiss- 
e-mus. The perfect has originally i, which however (from 
confusion with the completed future indie) often becomes l m 
dactylic poetry just as in the completed or 2nd fut indie \ is 
often treated as % Thus we find— 

Perf Subj *eri* dtderitu (Enuius), fwris (Horace), mpueris (Tib), 
dederle, credideru (Ovid) 

• eri- egerlmw, respexem (Virg), dtxeris (Hor m 
hexameters mpexerti) 

and Fut Indie -eri- vuterlmut (Lucretius), dixerU w (Ovid), (Virg 
Georg iv 59) 

• eri - dedenite, transieritis, etc (Ovid), fecerimus (Catullus), 
dederU, mscuerii, etc. (Hor in hex), dtderti (freq 
m Prop, and Ovid). 

[As iu Latin the conjunctive and optative coalesce into one 
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subjunctive Mood, we might expect a mixture of conj and 
opt, forms such as we actually find Roby (Lat. Gr 1 § 593) 
suggests that the proper Latin mood-suffix was l (seen in 
the Greek optative), which contracted with a preceding a to e 
e g. ama-s, ama-i-s, arms, but as 1 suffixed to the present 
indie of any other than a verbs would give the same form when 
contracted, an a (seen in Greek conj) was substituted This, 
htfwever, would not be true of consonant stems proper, where 
there was no opportunity for contraction, e g leg-o, le-gi-m 
and it would have to be supposed that the a form was extended 
by analogy to these On the whole it seems best to admit the 
confusion of forms, and explain each separately, without re¬ 
ducing them to uniformity.] 

(b) Optative The suffix is ya (retained in X/yo-tc-v), usually 
raised to yd, or 1 in Oieek, ie, aj, t The verbs in -/u retain 
the longer form of the suffix (irj) in the Active Voice, the shorter 
(t) m the Middle, eg — 

1 Sing SiSo-iy-v compared with SiSo-i-prjv 

2 „ SiSo-iij s „ SiSo-i (cr)o 

2 „ SiSo-irj „ StSo t-TO 

3 Plur SiSo-U-v „ St So i-vro 

=5(5o i-tvr 

Verbs of the ordinary conjugation have the shorter form of the 
suffix, which coalesces with the preceding 0 (whether this be 
regarded as thematic vowel or an addition to the stem, assi¬ 
milating all stems to a stems, makes no difference here) into 
the diphthong 01 , e g (pfpoi-pi, Tvjrro-i-pi, In 3 plur, however 
(as with -/w verbs), the longer form is retained in its most 
primitive shape (it—yd), e. g <f>fpo-it-v, rwrr-o-t t-v. With the 
longer form of suffix the secondary, with the shorter form the 
primary person^endings are found. ‘Contracted' verbs in •<» 
employ both forms of the mood-sign with corresponding variety 
of person-endings thus from n pda (—updo-pi) we find pres. 
Opt npao-t-pi, Ttpaipt, and Tipao-trj-v, np<fav 

The strong (2nd) aor. opt is formed like the present opt.: 
e.g. bo-irj-v, io-i-wv, Tvtr-o-i-pi, etc. (present, Mofyv, flifotgijv, 

TWTFOlju), 



The weak (ist) aor employs i as mood-sign, retaining its 
characteristic stem-letter a, \vaa-t-pi, Xvcra-l-urjp. 

The passive aor, employs uj as mood-sign with secondary 
person-endings, \v 6 c-irj-p, rvirt-itj-v 

Optative forms are traceable here and there in the Latin 
verb. Compare for example the parallel forms of pres opt 
from root as («t, es) in Sanskut, Greek, and Latin — 


1 Sing s-ya-m (=as-ya m) tirjv ( v) s le-m (*= es-ie m) sim 

2 „ s-ya-s fii)t (* iff-itj $) s-ies (=esie-s) sis 

3 „ s-ya-t tirj (—€<r-/i7 t) s-ie-t (=es-ie-t) sit 


1 Dual s-ya-va 

2 „ s-ya-tam 

3 „ s-ya-tam 

1 Plur s-ya-ma 

2 „ s-y^-ta 

3 „ s-yus 


etij-TOV, f trov 
(IT 7 ]V 

tirjfxfv, (Ifitv simus 

(LTJTfj thf SltlB 

thv (= fo-l-tv t) s le nt (- es le-nt) smt 
[i?7 aav a later form, see p 176] 


The evident correspondence of this old Latin form stem, later 
am, with the parallel optatives of the Sanskrit and Greek 
verbs, is irresistible evidence that m other so-called conjunc¬ 
tive forms in -im, -is, -it, we have optative formations Thus 
velm=vel-ie-m, duim (common m Plaut. and Ter and m old 
legal language, cp Di te perdumt used by Cicero)= dam=da- 
le-m, which corresponds to Gieek bo-bj-p, and to a (Vedic) 
Sanskrit form de-ya-m \ So edim from edo (Hor Epod, 111 3 , 
Sat II via 90 2 ) tempennt, coqumt (XII Tab). 

There is also reason for supposing that the subjunctive 
present of a stems, m which e is the characteristic letter, is 
an optative form. Beside stet is found Oscan sta-it— Greek 
<mz-iV(r), which points to sta-ie-t, sta-l-t, as the origin of the 
Latin form. Thus amem=ama-i-m—ama-ie-m. cp. Umbrian 
porta-ia(t)=portet, and Greek Tipa-o-lr)v, n^p. 

The ‘future indicative’ of consonant-stems (3rd conjugation) 
m -m, -es, -et appears also to be an optative form, e g diem 


1 Curtius quotes also the Vedio forms de-y&-m = So-ty-v, dh£-y&-m=> 
jii6-y&-s = *(vo-lt)-s ‘ Das Verbum/II p 82 (Engl transl p 329) 
1 In Virg Aen xii 801, ‘ Ne te tantus edit taciturn dolor,’ Eibbeck’s 
correction, edit, is accepted by Conington: Foibiger, Gossrau, Heyne, 
Wagner, and others, retain edat. See Conmgton’s note, ad he. 
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=deicai-m a being here the vowel which in Greek appears 
as 0 (see pp 36, 54), as in fopo-t-pi, Tvirro-i-pt. Thus we have 
Skt. bhara-i-ma(s) Gk. ftpo-t-pts Lat fera-t-mus 
bhar-e-ma typoi-p tv fere-mus \ 

III Tense-stems 

These have been briefly classified above (p 162), and we 
may proceed to discuss them in the order there observed 
• 1. Perfect-stem — 

The most chaiactenstic feature of the Perfect-stem m Indo- 
European languages is Reduplication, 1 e doubling the verbal 
root The foice of the Perfect Tense is to express completed 
action] and for this purpose language seems to have availed 
itself of the same means or instrument, by which (as we have 
noticed above, p 52) frequentative and desiderative verbs are 
often formed, and any strengthening of the idea of a word is 
expressed The earliest conceivable form would be a simple 
repetition of the root, with a further root indicating the subject, 
— md vid ma The ‘ agglutinative ’ stage of language would give 
vidvidma, and the inflectional stage is marked by frequently 
raising the vowel of the second root and shortening the first 
by loss of its final lettei, e g vivaidma, the process which is 
seen in so many Greek perfects, e. g XtXotjra (stem X«r-), miroida 
etc 

It is indeed not improbable that the Perfect may have been 
a development from the reduplicated present with an intensive 
meaning It has the primary person-endings and no augment 
its distinctive feature, reduplication, is employed m the formation 
of certain present-stems, and m Vedic Sanskrit, the oldest acces¬ 
sible type of Indo-European language, the distinction in meaning 
between ‘ intensive ’ present and perfect is slight and fluctuating 
These facts certainly point to a closer connection between the 
present and perfect formations than appears in later develop¬ 
ments of Indo-European Bpeech, and perhaps indicate that the 
perfect, so far from necessarily implying past or completed action, 
was at first a reduplicated present with an intensive meaning, 

1 The following forms are cited from Zend — apa-baroit — ebr otptpois 
«» /era (ab-fera-ts ), bara-yen = =*ferent ( fera-int ). 
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which became by degrees an independent member in the system 
of verbal forms, with a distinctive stamp of its own \ 

The phenomena of Homeric Greek bear out this view 2 The 
store of perfects in Homer is scanty as compared with Attic 
writers the form m -«a (see below, pp 193-4) is only just be¬ 
ginning, while the aspirated form (-0a) does not exist and the 
meaning is generally nearer that of the present than of the 
‘perfect’ proper. Thus e g tppjopt (Od xi 337) is not ‘has 
divided,’ but ‘has his share,’ tlpvarai (Od vi 265) not ‘have 
saved’ but ‘keep safe,’ Trpofttfiov'ka — ‘I prefer,'—and so on. 
Many Homeric perfects again express states of mind or body— 
KtuptjKa, fpptyt, fipape, trfcn/Tri?, taavpai, n«f>v{ 6 ns, etc , or sustained 
sounds, cries, etc, e g ytywe, pv^e, Kackriym Traces of this 
earlier meaning survive in Attic Greek m the ‘perfects with 
present force’— (trrrjKa, tym/ca , ytyrjda, KtKrrjpai, ptpvrjp.ai, etc 
while m the New Testament, forms like tfkmKa, nOavpma express 
a state of feeling, and are often best represented by a present 3 . 

In the form of its perfect-stem, and by the almost universal 
employment of reduplication, Greek showB evidence of greater 
antiquity than Latin, which, as we shall see below, forms its 
perfect-stem in four or five different ways (by reduplication least 
of all). Reduplication, especially, gives to the Greek perfect-stem, 
in spite of differences in the mode of formation, a unity which 
it is vain to look for m Latin. 

Thereduph- The reduplicated syllable usually contains the initial letter of 
|bie. the root with the vowel t, representing original a, the commonest 
root-vowel Apparent exceptions are due to the phonetic ten¬ 
dency towards easier articulation thus an aspirate is repre¬ 
sented by a corresponding tenuis; nfyva (<pav-), cp. ri while 
of two initial consonants only one is repeated, and that only 
when it is a mute followed by X, p, v, p t e. g. ytypa<f>a, ntnhpya 
(jrXay-), n wcvkcl (jtw-), [Exceptions are yv, yX, and sometimes 

1 Curtiue, ‘Dae Verbum,’ II 121 (Engl transl 355) 

1 For Mer particulars, see Monro, ‘ Homeric Grammar,’ $ 38. 

* Thus in John v 45, forty <5 mnjyopw bp&v, Hlw<rf)s, tit tv vptit 1JAw- 
ican, the appeal u to a present state of hope or trust: and the Authorized 
Version ‘in whom ye trust* need not have been altered by the Revisers 
to ‘on whom ye have set your hope.’ 



j9A— e-yva-Ka, f-^Xacmj-Ka : and on the other hand the stems /era 
and fim have Kt-Kvj-pai, popvrjpai, In irtirrma an t has fallen 
out between nr ] 

In all cases but those specified, a stem beginning with two 
consonants has only e for its reduplication,— txrova, etc 

The similarity of sound with the augment (p. 163) which is 
thus occasioned is, of course, purely accidental and it is in¬ 
correct to say that any verb forms its perfect * by prefixing the 
augment ’ 

Initial vowels are lengthened, as dp3o-u f wpOaxa • but some 
stems with initial a, f, 0, take ‘ Attic Reduplication/ 1 e either 
(1) doubling the whole root (dfi-oS-a, root oS-), or (2) repeating 
the first syllable only of the root or stem (aXdcfxo, stem dAi</>-, 
d\-rj\i<f)~a , l\aw(o , «A a-, l\-rj\a-Ka ). This c Attic ’ Reduplication 
is most frequent in Homer, e g aprjporai , dXdXij/iat, etc Herodo¬ 
tus has ap-alprj-Ka from alpta i . 

The forms f-dX<w-/ca, e-dy-a, t-out-a , c-avrj-pai, are due to the 
loss of an initial consonant of the respective stems ( F ) Homer 
has i-oKir-a (fAn), e-opy-a (ftpy, our work) see above, ch iv. 
p 68 

Certain verbs with initial liquid consonant have a for re¬ 
duplication, e g tikrjxa, ciKrj<f)a, tlpaprai 

The stem vowel is sometimes strengthened—a phenomenon 
common to Greek, Sanskrit, Gothic and old Erse, and m har¬ 
mony with the possible origin of the perfect from an intensive 
present (above, p 187) Cp e.g 

Greek root <pav, perf. irifrjva, with Vedic root tan, perf tet&na (3 sing ) 

„ Xiir „ XfXoiira „ no „ rireka 

,, <pvy „ iri<ptvya „ ny „ ruroja 

This vowel - intensification is an archaic procedure, confined 

within definite limits, and is not as a rule transferred to later 
forms. Curtius* enumerates thirty-nine perfects m which there 
is complete intensification i.e. where the short vowel of the 
root becomes the corresponding long vowel (only in case of 
a > primitive a), as in Kticpdya {tupdyov), rinjita (raiajva 1), ptprjXa 

1 See Curtiua’ 'Greek Grammar/ $ 275. 

1 *Dm Verbum/ II. pp. 183 sqq. (Engl, tranil. pp.390-400). 
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(orig root /mX), or where a diphthong appears (only where 
there is » or v m the root), as m oiba (ftft-), roev^a (rkvy-pai). 
A second group is marked by ‘ half intensification1 e where 
€ of present stem becomes 0, as m yeyopa, blbopKa (btpKopat ), 
to\na (f\nifa), etc., twenty-four examples of winch are given, 
with the addition of ttu6a, where 0 becomes « under influence of 
F, and *pp*ya, where 7 becomes ©. 

A comparison of the conjugation of e g o!Sa with the corre¬ 
sponding forms in Sanskrit and Gothic shows a curious cor¬ 
respondence m what is at first sight anomalous, viz the 
restoration of the intensified stem to the singular number, m 
connection originally with ceitain laws of accent 

[ Perfect in 
Sanskrit, 

Greek, and 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Gothic 

Latin 

Stem 

Vld- 

F* 

Vlt- 

vid 

1 Sing 

vld-a 

fcit-a 

vait 

vidl 

2 „ 

v£ttha 

fotc-Oa, 

vais-t 

vidisti 

3 - 

ved-a 

folU 

V.llt 

vidit 

1 Dual 

vid-vA 


Vlt-U 


2 n 

vnl-dthus 

fta-rov 

Mt'U-tS 


3 » 

vid-dtus 

fic-rov 



I Plur 

yid-ind(s) 

fia-pty 

vit-u-m 

vid-i-mus 

2 n 

vid a 

fU-Tt 

vit-u-th 

vidistis 


vid-iis 

ftcract 

vit*u*a 

vidcrunt 

1 3 » 


=fit-cam 




In Sanskrit can be seen the regular working of laws of 
accent which required this change from sing, to dual and 
plural m the perfect stem. In Greek, analogy has earned 
the raising of the stem right through the conjugation of this 
tense, e g. XeXotjra, XfXoi 'irafiev (for Xt-hir-pts) but the impress 
of the laws m question remains, as we see in olba, teptp; in 
Tiktov from t-otK-a (stem (Ik-), firtmB-fup plup plur from m-iroiO-a 
(stem irtd-) ; and m the shortened plural forms of 1 perf jS^a/uv, 
TtOvapw, teVXa/w, (<rraptv, bdbtptv. Latin has lost all trace of it; 
but it survives as above in Gothic, and in modern German Ich 
t ms, ‘I know,’ Wir tmen, * we know.' [A similar change of 
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quantity, inexplicable at first sight, between faUvv-nt and btU- 
vvfxw, ddfivrjfu and dapvaptv, and similar words, is illustrated by 
the working of the accent in Sanskrit, where exactly the same 
change is produced, but with greater regularity. In all these 
eases Greek has lost the consciousness of the original motive 
power for the change, retaining with uniformity of accent the 
results of a difference (cp vCd-a, vid-md with olba, itiptp) These 
survivals, however, were but few, and the natural process of 
analogy brought about the complete uniformity of AeAowra, Ae- 
Xoinapev ] 

Person-Endings of the Perfect Active 

1 sing . -pi has disappeared, perhaps through loss of -1, fol¬ 
lowed by that of the then isolated nasal (cp e g mfSa, Skt 
padam). Two perfect forms in -pt, however, are mentioned as 
having existed— tvd-pi and folbrjpi (Aeolic) 

2 sing - 6 a or -<x 6 a 13 characteristic of this tense, and cor¬ 
responds to Skt and Zend tha, Latin -sti (see above, p. 171). 
Greek, however, only retains it in oi<r6a, the fuller ending being 
softened into -s on the analogy of the ordinary 2 sing termina¬ 
tion in other tenses 

3 sing ti has disappeared, and a become weakened to e, as in 
yeyove (ytyova-n), Skt jajana The Doric t<rd-Ti (Theocr. xv. 
146) survives to show the primitive form, the successive steps 
of decay being seen m Lat vidit, Skt. ve'da, Gk. olfc 

1 plur Skt. has only the secondary ending -ma, but Gk. 
and Latin retain -pei/ (Doric -per) and -urns respectively 

2 plur -T6 as m present • a few peculiar forms only having 
-Be (perhaps from analogy of the middle rlrv^d f, 1 (p 6 ap 6 c), e g. 
TTfTroo'&f (for 7 r(iTo<T-T(—7T(frQpd-r(') cp the imper sing forms 

(Od xxn 437), lyprjyopde (II vii 371), the latter of which recalls 
typfjyopdat (mfin mid), II. x. 67. 

3 plur . The 5 of -a<ri is usually held to indicate contraction 
for -<ram or -am, e g leraai—fib-aavn (above, p. 190), mirot- 
6dcri = iw:<H6a-(cr)avv, The existence of two Homeric forms m 
-act (1 irt<f>vKa<n Od v. 114, AfAcJy^acn Od. ix 304), and elsewhere 
of pepadriidicrt, irtQrjvdai (Xenophanes), pmvimtn (Antimachus), and 
irmfjyd(Tiv (Empedocles), points perhaps to a pnmitive -m (-an) 



retained as the thematic ending, -cram being that of non-thematic 
forms, e g. 

TTfTroiddcri —nfnotda-dai ( irtiroiOa-ari ), Thematic. 

yeyaacrt= yeyv-cravn, Non-ThematlC 
ir((f>vKd<rat~rr«pvK-an = nf(pvK-vn (as Teret^-arat = rerev^-vrai) 
would then be a relic of the primitive conjugation of dual and 
plural perfect active described below not (as CurtiuB thinks) 
a metrical shortening of irt<f>vKd<n. , 

Primary formation of Perfect Stem In the formation of the 
Greek Perfect Stem we meet with a difference analogous to that 
between *Non-Thematic* and ‘Thematic’ Present or Aonst 
Stems In a limited number of archaic verbs (erroneously 
described as ‘syncopated' from the common, but later formation) 
the person-endings of the dual and plural indicative were at¬ 
tached directly to the stem Nineteen such verbs are enu¬ 
merated by Curtius 1 , some of the more familiar forms being 
ftefta-acn (II n 134), ddtt-ptv (II 1, 230), or Attic dibi-ptv (Tkuc. 
lii 56), ei\rj\ov6-fi(v (II 1 49, Od ill. 81) cp with iXrjXvda-pev, 
htmd-fifp (II II 341) cp With eirciroida-pfu, (<rra-p(V, etc., TtrXa- 
ptv, etc In all except these comparatively few archaic forms 
the Greek perfect stem is distinguished by the final stem 
letter a. 

This characteristic - a of Greek perfect stems (neirot&a, miroiOa - 
fitv) is not (as has been supposed) a ‘ connecting vowel,’ but an 
addition to the stem analogous to the ‘ thematic vowel ’ (e or 0); 
which in Greek became the rule of all perfect stem formation, 
with the exception of the archaic forms just mentioned It also 
appears in Sanskrit, but less regularly, e g. tutdda 1 and 3 
sing., but tutudi-ma, tutudi-tha, with which it is obvious to 
compare, as Curtius does (II. 173, Engl, tr p 389), the Latin 
tutuM-mus. The perfects which exhibit this a thus stand to the 
archaic forms already mentioned as ‘ thematic * to ‘ non-thematic ’ 
forms; 89 that e. g. ytyova (in yty6va-ptv ). yeya- ( yiyaptv ) : .* dyo- 
{ayo-ptv) : ndc- (ridt-ptv). 

It is probable that this auxiliary d was originally confined to 


'Dm Yerbum,’ JI. pp. 168-70 (Engl, tranal, pp. 386-7). 



i smg. and 3 plur (primitive -am, -ant, Gk. a, -dv) and was 
gradually extended to other person-endings. The argument (for 
which I am indebted to Mr Monro) is as follows — 

1 Sanskrit stems ending in i, u, take a before -m of 1 smg 
and -n of 3 plur , e g aQravam, aqro-s, aqrot—3 pi acravan, 
adar^-am, —3 pi adarc-an 

2 The 2 sing has no auxiliary vowel in Skt perfects, and in 
rja^a, oiada, oida-s is found m Homer, and all later perfects 
have a, as TfVXqKa-r. 

3. In the Homer.c perfect and aonst m -ku the a appears 
regularly m smg act, occasionally m 3 plur 

4 The later perfect employs a throughout the active, re¬ 
taining the original stem in Middle naroida-pev, narolOarf, etc 
supplanting Homeric mmd-pcv, etc. The Homeric perf eV- 
TjKctfifv (Od xn. 401) represents this stage 

5 The aorist in -aa extends a to the Middle, and to part and 
mfin , but forms conjunctive without it. 

6 In the Alexandrian penod d even takes the place of the 
Thematic Vowel (e or 0), as 111 (vpd-prjv, etc (so possibly in 
Homeric Zfiirct, fjveiKa) 

We have thus a series of steps by which stems in -d sup¬ 
planted older forms. The newer form in each case—at first 
a solecism— had generally two advantages over the established 
one (1) it avoided the meeting of consonants (e g m irt-mQ-fitv) 
and consequent phonetic decay, (2) it gave a uniform sound to 
connected terminations 

The ordinary formation of Perfect Active m Greek may be 
divided into— 

1. Strong Perfect, formed directly from the stem— npaa-aa), 
m-rrpaya, tiktq (stem uk as in €-T€K-ov), ri-roKa , XetW, Xf'-Xotrra. 
The Strong Perfect occurs almost entirely in the case of verbs 
whose verbal stem is a root ending in a consonant, and is 
generally the older and rarer form. 

2. Weak Perfect , formed from the stem by insertion of k ,— 
(araX-Ka, Kt-icpi(v)-Ka , the only form in use in vowel stems, and 
the most common with stems ending in r, d, 6, p, v, X, p. The 
origin of this element * is unknown; it occurs rarely in Homer 
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(about twenty 1 out of nearly three hundred known instances) 
and then only with vowel-stems and is evidently an element 
of stem formation, which is traceable m the isolated aorist 
forms <a, tdijKa (cp OrjKrj), rjica , in present forms such as 
dXe-KG); in aonsts such as fjpn'kaKov, tma-tov ; and possibly 
m forms like pan-rpov, bae-ulus (root $ a of /S uiVa>, efty-v), <$vk-os, 
fuc-us (<pv-6>, €-<j)v-vj Curtius suggests a comparison with the 
Latin fac-io, which, if root /a=&, would be a present form cor¬ 
responding to WrjK-a 

The aspiration of the final stem consonant in forms like 
y(-ypa<f)a (ypan-), (injvo^a, (i\r)<f>a, etc is probably a mere phonetic 
alteration without any definite reason It is unknown to 
Homer, who has e g utKoirw and is found m comparatively 
few verbs Curtius* enumerates thirty-seven aspirated perfects, 
most of them not found before Polybius. Bopp regarded these 
aspirated perfects as a distinct formation, a view which is suffi¬ 
ciently refuted by Curtius (Elucidations to Gieek Grammar, 

§ 272, pp 123-128, English Translation) 

The term 1 Perfect Middle' applied to e. g. ye-yova is 
erroneous A perfect Middle or Passive can only be formed 
m one way, viz by affixing Middle person-endings without 
a connecting vowel to the reduplicated stem, as \e-\v-pcu, 
rtrvppai = Tt-rm-pai The final consonants of consonantal stems 

change by the laws of assimilation before the initial p, <r, r of 
the inflections, as in the table on p 195 
The Perfect Middle generally exhibits a simpler form of 
Perfect Stem than the Perfect Active, m which (as has been 
shown above) intensification of the stem vowel and addition of 
the elements a and k have modified the original reduplicated 
stem Cp e g wvy-peda with Ttrfvxa-ptv, the primitive form 
of which would be TtTvy-ptv \t\dcr-p,c8a (for \(\ad-pt8a) with 
\(\r)8a-ficv. 

The Plitperfect Middle and Passive differs from the Perfect 

1 These are &8i)k6t(s, 0(0ijms, 0t0ir)K(, 0t0kr]K<n ) 0t0pa>/d/t, titti6.r)tu, tit- 
tittnvJjKd, tiltioxf, tititioota, bvfp*ifjpvKt, tcrtjicas, Kiiepr)w t pip0\witc, ptpv- 
gtv vt<pmtiai, TtOapa^Kaai, rldvrjKt, rirkijKai, UTvxrjxds, jto f^X wKi 

See Cuitius, ‘ Das Yerbum,’ II p. 210 (Engl, transl p. 413). 

* TV,J *»« ^rt? /Enid transl. p 407)* 



Final Letter of \ 
Stem assimilated J 
(Seepp 94-98) 

Before 

M 

Before 

<r 

Before 

r 

1 

Stem 

Examples j 

Perf Pass lnflec 

All Gutturals to 

7 

*<£) 

K 

irktK- 

vi-irkty-pai 





„ 

nl v\e(ai 





\ty. 

kt\tK-TClt 

„ Dentals „ 

a 

rejected 

a 


irtnuff-fMi 

* 




„ 

| irintt aai 






niitua-rtu 

„ Labials „ 

P 


V 

ypa<p. 

yiypan pai 





ff 

ytypafat 





" 

ytyparrai 


only m prefixing the augment and in having the secondary 
Person-endings The Plupeifect Active is a composite tense 
and will be heated below 
Latin Peifect-stem — 

There are seveial different ways of foiming the peifect-stem 
vu — 

(1) Reduplication, only in about twenty-sevon veibs, and 
with some of these only m aichaic Latin (e g te-tuli, te-tini, 
sci-cidi) Of two initial consonants, the second is treated as 
initial, and both are retained (unlike Gieek) in the redupli¬ 
cated syllable, e g 8 te-ti ( sta-), spo-porul-i ( spond-) 

The vowel m the reduplicated syllable often (as in Greek) 
sinks to e, especially where the root vowel is a or a weakening 
of a , dedi ( da-), cecini (can-), peperi (par-), cec'tdi (caed-o= 
caid-), te-tuli (root tol=tal) In compound verbs the reduplica¬ 
tion often disappears, e g pepulx, expuli; cuourn, decurn but 
remains m compounds of do, sto, — abdidi, abstiti Reppuli, 
rettuh, repperi etc (sometimes explained as the result of 
assimilation from red, the earliest form of re) perhaps= 
re-pepuli, re-tetuh, etc, e disappearing. 

If the root syllable a of present sinks to e (or i) before two 
consonants or r (p. 61), e becomes u before l (p&pult, pello, 
sepultus, sepeho), 

(ii.) Ramng the Stem-vowel (without reduplication—Greek 
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employs both), fdve-o , fan, dgo, eegi, idcio, ieci, leg'), tegi; 
video, vidi, rumpo (stem ritp~), rupi, etc. Some explain the 
length of the root syllable in these perfects by the absorption 
of a reduplicated syllable 1 e ieci—ietici, legr—leligi, or, 
where v is final stem consonant, by absorption of a suffixed v 
(see below, iv) • i.e faw—fdv-vi But the analogy of Greek 
peifect-stems (above, pp 187—9) where vowel-raising and redu¬ 
plication go together, perhaps points to a similar account of this 
formation in Latin, one part of the process is lost, but the 
other remains. 

(111) Suffixing -s (perfect in -si) to consonant-stems, a later 
form, sometimes found side by side with the older reduplicated 
perfect e g punxi (-esi) with pupugi, panxi (pang-si) with 
pepigi, mtelkxi (leg-si) with legi For lllustiations see Roby’s 
Latin Grammar, 1 §§ 670-675 The termination - s-i is sup¬ 
posed to = C8-i, a perfect formation from the stem -es, and 
therefore analogous to the -era of Greek weak (first) aonst stem 
Strictly speaking, this perfect is a ‘ weak ’ or composite tense, 
and (with the perfect 111 -vi or - m , mentioned below) is some¬ 
times classed separately under the head of ‘Weak Perfect- 
stem / numbers 1 and 11 being the ‘ Strong Perfect-stem ' but 
it seems more convenient to arrange all varieties of the Perfect- 
stem together 

(iv) Suffixing -u (-ui) to consonant-stems, or - v (-vi) to 
vowel-stems, as with most regular verbs in d, %, amavi, au- 
di-vi, e stems with a few exceptions (abolevi, delevi, and 
quievi, etc. from inchoative pres quiesco) drop the final e 
and foim the perfect as though from a consonant stem, 
mon(e)w, ferb-ui, and from some a- stems are found similar 
forms, e g crep-ui, cub-ui (rarely crepa-it, cuba-vi), also from 
pres, -io, infin, -ire (i being dropped), aper-ui, salui , 

The perfect form in -vi, -w, is found in a considerable class 
of verbs with a Present-stem (see below, pp. 207, 209) increased 
by n or 8 c, e.g. lino , livi, or levi, sino, si-vi; creseo, cre-vi 
In 8 termi from sterno, trim from tero, the stem originally 
consonantal becomes a vowel-stem by metathesis of the vowel 
and r, pds-ui is from i>6$-no, contracted, pono. 
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In certain verbs whose stems end m -« (acuo, arguo, tnbuo , 
8 tatu-o, etc) the -«t of the perfect arises fi om loss of v, u being 
the stem-letter, e g statui—statu-vi. In some other verbs the 
apparent identity of perfect- and present-stem may arise from 
loss of reduplication (pandi, verti, etc). 

N B The perfect-stem formed by suffixing v is frequently 
modified by the omission of v in all forms except i and 3 sing, 
and 1 plur of perf mdic, and the contraction of the vowels thus 
brought together e g amdsti, amdstis, amdrunt, amdram, 
amdssem, amdsse Sometimes however the vowels are not con¬ 
tracted after loss of v, e g le and sometimes 11, as audieram , 
audiero, audusti, as well as audisti, so frequently from peto, 
eo and their compounds 

Sometimes both forms of Compound Perfect in - si and -ui 
are combined in one verb, e g met-o, messm=met-s-ui ncxui 
= nec- 3 -m (stem nee-) 

The ending -w, -ui is generally recognised as —fu-i the 
preterite of stem fu- (Sanskrit bhu- in bhav-&-mi=e:mfo, onor, 

3 sing 2 aor a-bhu-t Greek fo-reva, etc., fu-am, fu- 
turus, fo-rem, fore) The original bh represented by / in fu-i, 
etc (p 70), may have passed into h, then hui would easily 
lose its aspirate, and become - ui or ~n Whatever the process, 
it is evident that m=ui and that v must not be considered 
as representing the / of fui The formation, then, of the 
compound pertect m -vi is exactly analogous to that m -si; 
a preterite form of stem/w- being used in one case, a preterite 
of stem es- in the other 

The terminations ate the same foi all four classes of perfect- 
stems, being distinguished throughout from the Greek perfect 
by the characteristic vowel i 1 (found m old Latin in all persons 
except 1 plur and often written ei) 

1 Corssen (Ueber Aussprache, etc, 1 p 609, 2nd edition) quotes from 
the poets, full, redtit, vullt, dedit, stetit , and many others Lachmann, on 
Lucr 111 1042, instances petiit, abilt, redtit, penit, from various passages 
m Ovid, and 1 Itahara fatis petilt auctonbus,’ from Virg Aen x 67, wheie 
however most MSS and editors read ‘petut fatis ’ and goes so far as to 
maintain that, the final -It being necessarily long, Virgil would not have 
shortened it, but must have written, e g in G 11 81, Aen li 497, exU not 
exlU, in Aen. v. 274 transit not iransttt, Lachmann’s extreme view, how* 
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This % appears as e in 3 plur., and in old forms of 3 sing, e g. 
fuel (Scip. Epit, see Appendix I, i 2), dedet, ornavet, fueit , 
dedett , etc. on old inscriptions, representing an intermediate sound 
between e and i The length of the vowel in such forms led 
Corssen (Ausspr. I p 614) to connect them with a Sanskrit 
aonst formation characterised by i [e g from root vid, ‘ to know/ 
avedisham (Ved aved-Im), avedishi (aved-is), avedit, plur 
avedishma, avedishta, avedishus. Cuitius however (Baa 
Veibum, II. pp 173 sqq), points out that these forms are 
entirely without reduplication, which from the first connects the 
Latin perfect with that of Greek and »S,insknt, and refers m 
illustration of its characteristic 1 (the only difficulty to complete 
identification with Greek and Sanskrit) to Indian forms which 
have i inserted between stem and suffix, some present (e g. 
bravi-mi, ‘I speak’), some piesent forms from interims, e g. 
dardar-I-mi (root dar, ‘split’), bobhavi-ti (loot bhu, ‘be’). If 
the perfect is originally an intensive present (above, p 187), this 
i may well compare with % of Latin peifects, and the intensive 
form bobhavi-ti would cot respond exactly to fuit (an old form) 
which —fe-fou-t And m any case the occunence of i elsewhere 
than in aonst formations prevents it being a leason for neces¬ 
sarily connecting forms that exhibit it with aonsts Curtius 
also points (l c pp 175-8) to tiaces of a stem forming 7 (or e) 
m the Greek perfect, e g foldrj-fxi (Aeolic), the 2 and 3 sing, 
forms in -ijr, -7 which occur in some MSS of Theocritus, the 
peif lnfm. in t-mi, and Doric fern participles 111 -ua and, us a 
Latin vowel fluctuating between e, ei, and 1 conesponds to 
Greek e (original a)ineg ne (ni, net) cp with tf-noivos, and semi- 
cp with 7/w, he contends for the analogy between faity-fu, 
foihq-vda and vtdt, mdi-sti 

Another view is that the Latin perfect is formed by a suffix 
-is ( %8-ti , is-tis), with which the er- of 3 plur {er-unt—es-unt) 
is identical, cp. also the infinitive termination -isse These 

ever, 1 b repudiated by Munro on Lucr 1 c„ and Conington on Aen 11 497, 
the former pointing out that Ovid is singular among the poets of his day 
m lengthening the final -it of perfects, which, though undoubtedly long 
temp Ennius, had come to be universally shortened like so many other 
final sounds in Latin. 
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forme, it is held, point to a suffix is as characteristic of the 
perfect indicative, whose complete forms would be 
fec-is-m(i) (later fec-i\ 
fec-is-ti , 

fec-is-t , ( „ fecit\ 

fec-is-mus , ( „ fecimus), 
frc-is-tis, 

fec-is o-nt=fecerunt 

s in Latin not unfrequcntly falls out before m and t , this 
would account for the later foims of 1 and 3 sing , and of 1 
plur also, except that here the l is always short in poetry, and 
no forms m ei have been preserved We must therefore sup¬ 
pose that in 1 plur the tendency to shorten the penultima, 
which is seen at work 111 3 plur iultrunt \ etc, and m the 
forms of perf subj dederimus, etc (where i 19 the characteristic 
mood-sign) prevailed to such an extent at so early a period, 
as altogethei to obscure the onginal quantity [In the case of 
3 plur the syncopated forms dedrot, dedio, dederunt, on old 
Pisauran inscriptions 2 , show the early pievalence of such a 
tendency ] 

Others (e g Schleicher, Comp § 291) suppose two forms of 
perfect-stem, in is and m 1, to account for the different 
persons of the perf indicative The variety of possible, and 
more or less plausible, hypotheses only shows that for the 
present no final explanation has been reached , pe-ptg- 1 , 7rt-7rr?y-a 
are obviously parallel forms from a common root pdg. We can 
explain the difference of quantity in the second syllable (see 
p 189), but at the reason of that in the final syllable we can 
only guess 

2 ‘ Simple ’ or 1 Strong ’ Aonst-stm [ 2nd A or] 

1 Virg Eel iv 61 (tulPrunt), Aen u 774 (sfettrunt) Miscuerunt m 
Georg 11 129, 111 283, may possibly be trisyllable (cue by symzesis) 
Luoietius frequently shortens the er, Ennius not so often and it is 
probable that this quantity was a later poetical licence with perhaps some 
foundation m the tendencies of ordinary pronunciation 
* These inscriptions (chiefly votive, to female divinities) are given in 
Wordsworth’s ' Fragments and Specimens,’ p 167 On the marks of their 
antiquity (not later than the Hanmbalic war) see Mr Wordsworth’s 
notes, p 408. 
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The Strong Aorist-stem exhibits, with few exceptions, the 
Pure Verbal-stem, sometimes reduplicated ; e g fi om 

Ktlno), ayay-tiv from Sy-a. It is only formed as a rule from 
verbs in which the pure verbal-stem is distinct from the 
present-stem (enlarged), e g Xf lira, stem X«r-; favya, stem 
<f)vy~, j8aXX<», stem j9aX- , and but seldom from any but ‘root- 
verbs/ whose stems cannot be traced back further Verbs 
whose present-stem = pure verbal-stem, e g, apx-®, Xu-©, Xe^w, 
etc, form no strong aorist, because m these cases it would 
coincide with the imperfect With 3yu>, however, the redupli¬ 
cated form ffyayov avoids this confusion and with some other 
verbs the change of the vowel in the pure verbal-stem forms 
a strong aorist distinct from the imperfect, e g rp«r-©, 
frpair-ov 

Greek has two main classes of Strong Aorist forms, corre¬ 
sponding to the two principal conjugations, (p 168) — 

(i) Without thematic-vowel, usually from vowel-stems 1 , e g 
Act [f-0Tj-v, 1 Mij] i-Bt p(v, t-Of-Tt, t-0f-uav (compound) 

(but I0a») 

Mid i-Oi-firjy, t-Of-ao, l Ot-ro i 0k ptda, i-0t-o6t, i-0€vro 
t0ov. 

So eftrjv, t(f)6r]v, (t\t]v, tyvcov, iaXav, tyw, etc and certain Epic 
middle forms from consonant-stems without a connecting-vowel, 
e g 5Xto, ScVro, XfV-ro, irdX-ro, ptK-ro, 3 >pro , Xe^-^ot, op- 6 at, be\- 6 at 
(infin); aXpwof, appevos, Hypcvos, and au-pevos used adj*ectivally 
(zzah-ptvos) The imperatives Xe£o, bt£o, tpao are more pro¬ 
bably weak aorist formations (see below) k<-k\v- 6 i, k(-k\v-t( 
are examples of reduplicated forms 

1 The original quantity of the root-vowel in some of the forms here 
cited is a matter of some uncertainty In I Ot-Ttjv, Otivat, 0k ms, and 
kindred forms, Sk-8o^rat f Scvvat, So-ali, etc, <f>d-0i, <pa-T6s, etc, the short 
vowel of 0t, So, (pa, appearing as it does m a majority of forms, is presu 
mably the primitive root-vowel On the other hand, the Indian gram 
manans allow no roots m ft, but only in &, so that Sanskrit dft answers to 
Greek So, Latin dfae (but donum), Sanskrit dha to Greek Be and in 
forms like yvu-vai, yvto-r6-s, yvu ois, etc , $U b-vat, dA $> mi, etc, 

ri-rpoypai, t-rpku drjv, etc , the long vowel extends to the greater number if 
not to all the forms, and seems to be original Schleicher maintains that ft 
is the primitive form in all Sanskrit root*., and readers of his Compendium 
will find this assumption there earned out This view may or may not be 
correct, but we have no data reaching far enough back into the history of 
European speech to enable us to determine the question. 
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(n) With thematic-vowel, as in ordinary conjugation*— 

Mid i-MnS-m i.xh.^0, m^ro, (and so on, as Imperfect 
i\inov, 

To this belong most of the reduplicated forms, frequent m 
Homer, e g nimd-ov, (tmov=if(fvn-ov (usually without augment 
ttnov), eneefipatop, rjuinanov, rjpvKaitov Reduplication here probably 
does not (a 5 * in the perfect-stem) express past or completed 
action, for this is expressed by the augment, and the combina¬ 
tion of the two elements would not be analogous to that found 
m the pluperfect We must therefore look to other uses of 
Reduplication, e g the expression of intensive meaning (above, 
p 52) Curtius (‘Temp und Modi/pp 150-164) enumerates 
thirty-two reduplicated aonsts, in seven of winch ( rfnaxov, &popr , 
SfSaf, XeXadov, XfXa^oj/, Trerrapuv, KCKadJ)v) he traces a causative 
meaning, in eleven (m/cXcto, rjvliraire, ipvmKt, ffirafau, kUXvBi, XtXa- 
fievdai, apTrerraXw, cmnXrjyov, TfrapnwScu, (nefppabf, r(rayu>vj an in¬ 
tensive meaning, m two (rrervKovTo, irenldoiTo ) a special transitive 
sense, while in the remaining ten (tfka\Kov y ijyayov, fjvtyKov } Ktuv- 
Bohti, Kt^npovTO, XfXaKovro, pept'motfv, rrtfafioiprjv, tTtrpnv, (n«fivov) no 
special influence of the leduplication can be detected In his later 
treatise (‘Das Verbum/ 11 pp. 21-32) he enumerates forty-one 
reduplicated aonsts, but is more cautious 111 expressing an 
opinion as to the exact force of the reduplication Thus he 
only mentions isUXero (cf «Xfro), kUXvBi (cf k\v6i), TjvlTrant, and 
perhaps rtrayuv (as cp with tangere) as examples of intensive 
force, while citing the same verbs as before for causative force 
From these Greek forms and a comparison of Sanskrit, in which 
reduplicated aonsts are formed almost entirely fiom verbs of 
the tenth class (principally causatives), Curtius arrives at the 
conclusion that in the reduplicated aorist the reduplication 
( Verdoppelung) belongs not to the tense-formation but to word- 
formation and that its original import was to give an intensive 
or causative meaning, irrespective of time 
Traces of an aorist formation m Latin are supposed to lie in 
certain old forms, e g in tago, tagis, an old pres, form of tango, 
mentioned by Festus (Forcell. quotes Plaut. Asm. ii. 2. 106, 
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but the reading is doubtful) exhibiting a shorter or 'pure' 
verbal-stem tag (Sty) beside present stem tang, m pagunt (XII 
Tab) beside present pango, cp i-nay~rjv t nriymi-fu ; and m pa- 
rentes (—ol TfK-oVe s), beside panentes (o l tlkt-o-vto) 

3 Present-stem 

The Present-stem is (as has been already pointed out, p 160) 
in many cases different from the pure verbal-stem, by combina¬ 
tion of which with the various suffixes of person, mood, and 
tense, all the forms of the verb may be explained. Under the 
heading ‘ Present-stem ' is in fact included a senes of morpho¬ 
logically distinct formations, each of which had originally its 
own special meaning (e g inchoative, intransitive, durative, 
passive, intensive, causative, desiderative, iterative) • but m 
Greek and Latin, while a variety of forms remains, distinct 
functions have disappeared, or survive only m a few special 
case* («uch, e g, as the forms for inchoative and desideiative 
veibs) By Sansknt grammarians the special modifications of 
roots to fonn the pre«cnt-stem of verbs are taken as the basis 
of a classification of verbs and the ten ‘conjugations' of San¬ 
skrit grammar are ten classes of verbs arranged according to 
the formation out of roots of verbal-bases or stems, which theu 
receive a common scheme of terminations, in the four ‘con- 
jugational tenses' (present, imperfect, potential, and imperative) 
which alone are affected by the rules of stem-formation In all 
other tenses there is one general rule for forming the base or 
stem of all verbs, i e m all except the four ‘ conjugational 
tenses’ all Sanskrit verbs belong to one common conjugation. 
For Greek and Latin Grammar, in which no such elaborate 
system of stem-formation and euphonic combination of stems 
with inflections can be traced, the most practicable classification 
of verbs (as of nouns) is found to be a purely phonetic classifica¬ 
tion, according to the final letter of the stem (see pp 167-9) 
but m the various formations of the Present-stem we have the - 
outlines of a system akin to that of Sanskrit, which may to a 
certain extent be made the basis of a classification of verbs 
according to stem-formation, but without the corresponding dis¬ 
tinctions of meaning which give its point to such classification 
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The Present-stem is, generally speaking, an enlarged form of 
the ‘pure’ Verbal-stem, either by strengthening this latter or 
making additions to it. For strengthening a root, language 
employs two principal means, — Reduplication, and Vowel- 
stiengthenmg (see above, pp 51, 53), and to these may pos¬ 
sibly be added a thud, viz Nasalisation. The operation of 
these is seen m the formation of ‘Intensive’ Veibs m Greek, 
m which Reduplication is often combined with Vowel-strength¬ 
ening (e g vr)vea> y irauraWa, iroiirvva) and Nasalisation (e g 
/ 3 a/u/ 3 aivw, yoyyvfa, etc) The employment, separately, 
of these thiee means of stem stiengthenmg gives us three 
distinct classes of Present-stem 1 and if we take first (as 
probably eailiest in order of time) those veibs in which the 
Present-stem is identical with the Veibal stem, we shall thus 
have four classes of Piesent-stem, viz — 

1. Verbal fa tern uniltered— fri-pt, ypacf>-w, ayw, cado, etc 

2 “ “ reduplicated— Sl-Supi, iriir(()Tu, bibo, *eio ( =mo) 

3 Stem vowel strengthened —cpivyoj (<pvy ), A unco (Aor) duco (d&t ),fido 

( fide *) 

4 Nasalisation — 

(1) By insertion— &iyx*>, aflyya, tango, findo, fundo, etc , 

(2) By addition—/fa/woi (mp ), 5 d/tm forma in -uv-pi, vg-pt, and 

•av-(w stei -n-o, sper-n-o, stern u-o , 

(3) By both these— Kapfi-av-a (Aa/ 3 -), pavd-dv-w (paO-), etc 

To these may be added three more classes, viz — 

5 Addition of t sound— rvm-w (ran-), etc, pecto, flecto 

6 „ „ ya (pronominal ? ), which appears, 

(1) as simple i sound— pyviw, sal 10 , 

(2) in a diphthong— 5 cu-cu, paiopai, <palvo), tertim, etc 

(3) by assimilation mto a double consonant 

7 Addition of sk, Gk ait, Lat sc (Inchoative and Iterative verbs) 

Of these classes, 2, 3, 4, and 5 show a phonetic increase of 
the root, 6 ?nd 7 being formed by the addition of distinct 
(pronominal) stems Some, however (e g Schleicher and— 
though less positively—Curtius m his latest work 3 ) regard 

1 It sometimes happens that two or more of these methods are employed 
in forming from the same stem verbs of a kindred signification, e g Ipv 7*- 
yavoi, Iptvyw — rvyx&m, Ttvxu—*w6avapai, irevdopat —A av$ivw, Krj$w, etc, 
etc See Curtius, 'Tempora und Modi,’ p. 81. 

3 ' Tempora und Modi,’ pp 67-123, ‘ Das Verbum,’ I pp 227-265 (Engl, 
trassl pp. 160-186). 
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4 and 5 as also exhibiting an additional pronominal element 
( na , nu or n, ta or t) In the absence, however, of data 
respecting the original development of these forms we must 
regard this as an open question all that we can say is that, 
e g rvirro (rt/TTTf), and Seixn are like dyo ( aye ), fully developed, 
possibly nominal, steins as far back as we can trace the growth 
of language 

The Piesent-stem receives in all cases the primary form of 
the Person-endings and under each of classes 1-4 fall Greek 
verbs of both principal conjugations (p 168), affixing the 
terminations to the stein with or without the addition of a 
thematic vowel, eg — 

1 (Unaltered) ayu (iy-o-pi) and iff-pi 

2 (Reduplicated) irin(e)r-j> (stem 1 r«r-) and ri $t] pi 

3 (Vowel raised) (stem iri$-) and t? pi (stem 1-). 

4 (Nasalised) iriTvd-ai (stem iter ) and irer-dv-vv pi 

Verbs of the remaining three classes (5, 6, 7) belong almost 
entnely to the ordinary or -w conjugation, chaiactenscd by the 
thematic vowel In Latin the other or -pi conjugation is almost 
lost, except m isolated forms like es-t, vol-t, fer-t, i-mus and 
the ‘thematic’ 01 ‘connecting vowel’ characterises all Latin 
conjugation 

I proceed to examine the different classes of Present-stem 
rather more in detail, following mainly the remarks of Curtius 
(‘ Temp, und Modi/ and ‘ Das Verbum,’ as above). 

1 Curtius (‘ Temp, und Modi/ p 74) suggests that among the 
‘unaltered’ present-stems should be included verbs whose stems 
have undergone ‘ strengthening/ but in which the strengthened 
form has become stereotyped so to speak as the only existing or 
traceable form, and the unstrengthened form is quite obscured, 
e g yew, dew, d\et<f>o>, dpetfiopcu , and (with nasal) jungo, pre- 
hendo, scando, mcendo . also duco, dico, fldo (on the ground 
that their stem-vowel is only lengthened, not increased) He 
allows however that plnlologically these forms may be assigned 
to the third and fourth classes respectively: and it seems to 
be a needless hair-splitting not so to class them. 

2. Reduplicated Present-stems are rare in Latin, which (as 
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we have already seen in the case of the Perfect-stem) has 
retained this primitive method of strengthening but little 
it seems that gig no (gi-gen-o), si-sto (—t-orri-pt), sero^seso 
(stem sa- in sa-tum), and bi-bo are tlie only certain examples 
In Greek the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is generally 
i (not e as in perfect-stem, p 188), e g Mo- (80-), l-ora--= 
o-i-vra, n-0( (root &-, on change to r see p 50) t-rj-fit=:yi-ya-mi • 
—bihjrgiai (by assimilation, p 76) Compare also k!~xPW 
(xpa), and 7 (11 xi. 105), Mtvrav (Od xn 54), imperat. 
from a stem Mrj (root 8(- of 8(-<o) , /3i-/3a? part pres stem /8a 
irlp-irXrj-fn and irlfinpiipi (n\a- and npa-) introduce a nasal into 
the leduplication. In these forms the final vowel of present- 
stem is often raised in the singular only, e g Mm-pt but &'&>- 
ptv, trj-pi but u-fLev compare Sanskrit da-da-mi, dad-mas, wheie 
a is lost 

In the oidinary conjugation we have yly(t)v o>, 7r«r(f)r«, plfiva 
z=p.i-Htv-w, to which Schleicher adds ifa=z18ya> (p 7 6)=tVfiyw= 
st-sedyo, fiom root e 8 =sed, see above on Latin sido. [But it 
would be simpler to rank <£a>=%» m class six with suffix ya 
for even if bldo be rightly explained as above, it is not necessary 
to assume a precisely similar development in Greek from the 
same root Tiy uoxtko, 8i-8pd<rm, TtrioKopai, nufiavaKo) 

come also under class seven, being formed by addition of ok. In 
the intensive forms iramiMa, 8ai8aX\a f nonryvoo, 8ti8t<TKopai, etc, 
the reduplicated syllable is intensified, no doubt as being the 
significant part of the word* but as the consciousness of the 
meaning conveyed by it was lost, emphasis was no longer laid 
on that syllable. On the contrary, it became weakened, and 
what was originally a formative element became merely me¬ 
chanical, the intensive or frequentative or desiderative force 
disappearing; altogether Thus fu-pto-fim (root ma- } p(-, in 
me-t-ior , etc) ongmally=‘I frequently measure myself/ 1 e by 
some one, and so ‘copy/ ‘imitate/ has entirely lost its fre¬ 
quentative force Latin unitor, mago are possibly weakened 
forms of mi-mi-tor, mi-ma-go , formed on the same principle 
from the same root. 

3. The vowel of the verbal-stem or root is raised irregularly 
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in the pres indie of some primitive verbs, eg (? / u , ft?, ft, thi , 
but tfuv, l-Tf (stem t) fy-pl, stem $a-. The Latin stem i- is 
raised to l m Is, it, mus, ltis } but eo, 8 -u-nt 
In the ordinary conjugation of Greek verbs the raising is 
more regular throughout the present-stem, the unstrengthened 
foim being often visible m 2 aor (see pp 199, 200), e g 0euy-a> 

(<f>vy), \ftir-a (Xtrr-), Aijdco (Aad-), rrjKOi (ra/c-), Tpay-co (rpay), 

ttXww, the two last having the second stage of intensification (see 
PP 53 ? 54 ) Certain verbs in -ta> from stems in v have had the 
stem raised to tv, but the v of the stem has passed into the con¬ 
sonantal sound f, and has thus been lost in present-stem (as in 
gen y\vK(-os=y\vKef-os } see p 119), remaining as v befoic a 
consonant m other parts of the veib Thus pc-mzsjn f-«, ptv- 
copai (stem pv- in fppv-rjv) , compare also rrXf-ta, yf-a>, irvt-m 
Curtius arranges the veibs under this head in two divisions, 
(a) those winch exhibit completed strengthening by an addition 
of vowel sound, 1 e ft, tv fiom t, v, as m akftya (cp. dkrj\«pa, 
Xwr’ eXala, \17rapos, etc), ftfiopat (root ftb) , irddco (J-ntO-ovj , 
KfvQa (tciJde aor, KtKvSoHTi) , irevQopai (Homeric, cp TTvd-€(r$ai etc); 
peu), xtu—o-pffa, x*F® (cp f-ppvrj-v, c-^v-ro, etc) ( b ) those in 
which the strengthening only appears in the increase of quantity 
of the stem-vowel, eg a to 5 or 7 (a being by its nature in¬ 
capable of receiving additional vowel sound, see p. 53), as m 
Xijdw (Xad-), TtjKb) (rate-), or t, it to t, v (instead of to «, fu), 
as in rjftopai (root <rfah of &v 8 dm, cp (dd-ov, etc ), Xijdeu (Af-Aad-ov), 
rpift-u ((-Tptft-tjv), <f)pvy<o (e-^/wy^i/) 1 Tins simple increase of 
quantity is all that is exhibited by the Latin present-stems 
which fall under this head—the weakness of the Latin vowel- 
system having all but extinguished diphthongs and made a foil 
increase, such as from t, v to ft, tv, impossible Dico (root of 
in-dlc-are, Greek bU-rj) and fldo (/ides) are analogous forms 
to Tpifta (rpX^rj) but the change was probably much more 
formal and meaningless to the Romans than to the Greeks, 
who seem to have retained some consciousness of its purpose 

1 Curtius (‘Das Verbum,’ I pp 318-326) enumerates fifty-eight 
Greek verbs under this class, giving to its two subdivisions the titles 
‘Diphthongisohe’ and ‘ Monophthongische Zulaut.’ 
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Sanskrit exhibits the same processes as Greek TIius— 

1 of root is raised to §=ai. sidh, sedh&mi (cp hw, Xdiroi) 
u „ „ „ to 6=au ush, dsh&mi (‘burn/ cp. <pvy, 

favyu>) 

1 is not raised to i as in Greek fu> but u is sometimes raised 
to u, e g guhami (‘ veil/ cp *«vdo> and Zend gaozaiti). 

4 The diffeient results of the principle of Nasalisation in 
the formation of Ti esent-stems may be thus ananged — 

(1) Nasal intioduced into the body of the root, chiefly in 
Latin, e g tango (old form tago , pp 199, 200), pango (older pago), 
ftango [fr actus, fi agor), Jingo [fig-1), hnguo, tundo, lungo [tug- 
urn), etc, etc This is common to Latin and Sanski it [cp e g 
yu-M-g-mi ist sing, yu-n-g-m6s 1 plur with Latin iu-n-go , 
iwigmius fiom loot yug [iug)\ but almost unknown m Gietk, 
a(f)iyyai [a-fay-pos), eXty^a being peihaps the only cases wlieie it 
alone is employed, though it is combined with a nasal syllable 
m a good many stems, such as A app-dp-a, Biyy-dv-a (X«/ 3 -, 6iy-), 
for which see below 

(2) Nasal appended to tho root — 

(a) After vowels— nlv-u, nV-w, (fiBiv-w, <p 8 dm, 8 vm as compared 
With eiuov, tio), tcfrBi-To, (f)8d-jievos, 8v-<o The roots ytp, rep, ptp, 
fay (in yt-yop-a, top-os , pe-pop-a, <f>op-os) are perhaps nasalised 
fonns of still older roots which appear in the forms yt-ya-a, 
ra-To's, fit-fiaa , ne-<f>a-pai In Kplm and kXiVw the nasal passes 
into other tenses also. 

[b) Aftei consonants— <dpv-<o [t-nap-ov), 8 d<-p<o, and ripm, 
sperno, temno, pono—posno, posm-o [positus) 

(3) Addition of nasal syllables— p«, pa, vrj, w, and ap, e. g 
kut-opai, Kvve-w, ot^vt-o), Kippa-a, jtit-vu-u, b(iKa-vd-o-pat [ntpdv 
wp t, irtTav-pvpi, buKvv-pi ), (tvyuv-pt, pqy-pvpt, o\\vpi=S\pvpt 
truidprjpi, Ktpvqpi, kav-ta, av£dm, dpaprapu , and (with inserted 
nasal also) \apfi-dv<a, Biyyapu, ^pbavoi, etc. 

Schleicher (Comp. § 293) regards these nasal syllables as 
pronominal additions. Curtius 1 , on the other hand, considers 
m, mm as primitive stem-forming syllables, ‘about which little else 
can be said than that they are used to make other stems besides 
1 ‘Das Verbum/ I.p. 157 (Engl, tninsl p. 108). 
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verb-stems.’ Thus the formation of op-w-ptv, aKih-va-ptv may 
be compaied with that of vn-vo-s, Lat som-nu s=sop-nu- 8 , Skt 
svap-na-s, or Skt. dhrishnu-s, ‘bold,’ cp. with dhrish-nd-mi, 
‘ I am bold’ (root dharsh, 8 dp<r-os), to which would correspond m 
Greek (did such forms exist) Bapa-w-s, 6 apa-w-pi Noun-themes 
in na, nu seem to have had the force of ‘ nomma agentis’m Skt. 
Cuitius, regai dmg the nasal syllable appended (2) as earlier 
in time to the nasal syllable mscited (1), thinks that the latter 
may be due to an anticipation ( Vorkhngen) of the affixed nasal. 
so that e g *A a$-v<*, *\afi-ava became Xa-p-fi-dm , cp the 
ordinary form Tv-p-n-avo-v with the (leather) form rvir-avo-v 
(Kporakuv TvnamvT la\r} Hymn Horn xiv 3) — if this latter be 
not a variety mein gratia 

5 The strengthening of the verbal-stem by addition of the 
dental tenuis t is chiefly found in Greek e g in two vcibs 
only after a vowel, viz duvra and apira (Attic for dvva>, dpvw), 
w two after a guttural, viz 7 t«kt®, beside mi™ and nem, and 
tiktu (stem t(k-) , and often after labials, /3 and 0 being changed 
by assimilation to 7r (p 74), e g fiXanr-o (fiXdp-rj, Epic £X«/ 3 - 

(Tdi), Ka\vnT-(i) (KaXvfirj'), TVTTT-u (i-TVTT-rjv), tpeTTT-ai (later form foi 

(pe<f>-o)), ddirr-a (raty-os), etc The only analogous foims 111 Latm 
are pect-o, flect-o, nect-o (nexui = nec-s-ut), pled-o (nXen-w). 
Schleicher legalds the t as a pionommal stem ta but it is 
more probably a purely phonetic increase of sound, as e g in 
nroXts, kt(Ivo), ifToXfpos, beside noXis, Kaiva, ndfopos’, compare 
virr-io-s from stem in-, Latm sup-. 

6 The insertion of ya between stem and peison-ending, 
which is the characteristic of the fourth class of verbs (chiefly 
intransitive), and also of the passive conjugation (see p. 177) m 
Sanskrit, appeals in many Greek and Latin verbs The y 
sound seems to have been uncongenial to Gi eek organs of speech, 
accordingly it is, generally speaking, either vocalised into t or 
passes by assimilation into some other sound. The forms which 
it assumes may be thus arranged — 

(1) y (j) sound appears as a vowel 
(a) As t, in INm (Sanskrit svidy&mi, compare Ityas—crfib-pm), 
prjv-l-w (root yav-), e<r$-i-<o (Horn, «V 0 -«, strengthened fiom $-»). 



The t is sometimes long (pipit*, II u. 769 : compare Aesch. 
Eum. 101) so that these forms should be reckoned parallel to 
Latin audlre, etc see below). 

(6) As f, m box-t-a, yap-t-o, xvp-t-v (icvp-v, icvp-troi), irar-fOfuu 
(c“ira(T-apr)v f natrros), <f)i\w (Epic <f*!\(u and tyikaro), arvym 
(t-trrvy-ov), the -tco of these verbs, which m other forms exhibit 
a shorter stem, being different from the -m of ordinary deriva¬ 
tive verbs (see Appendix B to ch. v pp 103, 104), though pro¬ 
bably the distinction was forgotten. 

(11) The y sound (vocalised into 1) appears m a diph¬ 
thong 

(a) Combined with the fnal vowel of a stem—dot®, root 
dS., ‘ divide/ or du ( dah ), ‘ burn/ (so i-ba-rj), pal-opat (pd-cropai, 
cpaadpqv), pata ( tpacraa ), xala (Attic xaa, fut www, stem leaf), 
leXaiw, oirvuo (oni-cra), 

(b) Thrown back mthm the stem and combined with its 
vowel (as e g in apdmv = aptviau, pe\awa=ptXdvia, <rd>T(ipa~ 
auTtpia, and many others) thus = cpdv-yn ((-(pdu-rju), tertim 
—KTevyon (jf-KTov-a), palvopat (another formation from root pav- t 
see prjv-t-a above and so with many verbs ending m -paipu, 
derivatives from nouns m -/*n(r)=an older -pay, e g. bvopalm, 
bapalm, tiavpaim ; Ttxpaip-opai (rexpap), xadalput (xadapas), Ipripu 
(tptpos), capo, eipm, (Latin sero), <f>0tip<o (tyOap-ijv), x.aipa> (ixdp-i)v), 
Kplm (xplv-di, fut.). 

(iii) The y sound passes into a double consonant by assim¬ 
ilation (see above, p 75) 

(a) By pure assimilation from \y to XX, e g SkXopai (Latin 
SCtl-l-o), oreXXd) ( i-<nak-t)v ), a<paXXo) = a<pa\yci) (t-(r(f>ct\-riv), / 3 dAXo> 
(e-j 9 aX-oi/), d^eXXs)= dtpeXyto, which also passes mto Q<ptiko (11 by 
above) 

(b) From xy^xy, yy, *y> fy to <r<r, e.g 0 t/Xd<r<r« (<pv\dK-ya>), 
rapdvera (rapax-ya, compare rapax-rf), dXXa<r<r© (dXXdy-l/w, compare 
dXXay-»i), \l<r<ropat (\iryo-pat, Jbmpare Xtr-tJ), Kopv<r<m (nopt 6 y-v } 
xdpvd-os). The process of change in these cases has already 
been described, cb. iv. p. 75. Full lists of forms in illustra¬ 
tion are given by Curtius (‘Das Yerbum/ L pp. 3 ^ I “ 3 I 7 )* 

Ia noun forms we may compare facwwljicyw (ftum*), tUfffrw 
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= (Ka^ym (Ady-tcrrof), RtKioaa = Kikinya, \apU(rcra — xaplfvr-ydl 
the two latter showing the feminine suffix ya , which in ptXaiva , 
a&rtipa, etc, noticed above, passes back into the stem as the 
i sound of a diphthong (n b). 

(c) From by (and sometimes yy) to { eg. cfapai (ebyopat, root 
(d- of ( 8 -os, sedes), o£a> (o 8 -o) 8 a), (ppafa (ntypad-ov), (root 
<r\i 8 m trxibij), k\v£g> (k\v 8 o>p) also upafa (=.Kpayym, cp Ke- 
Kpay-a), orafa (aray-w), ptfa (fpt£a=(pcy<ra ) pex^ fV ; 6tc), eXfXt- 
(uv {Ikiklx-Br}). 

In Latin the i sound remains, e g in verbs m -to of 3rd con¬ 
jugation before 0 and u (capi-o, capi-unt) and the conjunctive a 
(capi-ant), and so-called fut. mdic e (ca]n-ent). Where the 
thematic vowel becomes 1, the two coalesce ( capis, capit, 
caflLmus, capitis) We should have expected l throughout. 

and cajm and capit were probably the original quantities, 
capimus and capitis arising partly from analogy with caplo, 
caplunt, partly from the general tendency to shorten an un¬ 
accented syllable, aided by the desire to distinguish the forms 
from those of the 4th conjugation of derivative stems in l 
( audimus, auditis, etc) Other Latin verbs of this class are, 
e g. jaci-o ( jac-tus ), fodi-o ( fossus=fod-tus ), fugi-o (fdg-i), 
aio—agy-o (root ag in ad-ag-ium, etc., etc In ero—esio , 
a present formation from the root es (compare loopai for 
tv-ayopai), the 1 sound has disappeared before 0 and u. 
Assimilation analogous to that observed m Greek is possibly 
seen in petto (ttoXAw, pe-pul-i) —pel-yo, percetto , totto (te-tul-i), 
vetto, folio, cwrro, etc But this kind of assimilation is not 
familiar to Latin, which e g. keeps sali-o beside Greek aKXopat, 
alius beside aKXos, medius beside plows, mehor beside pfiK\ov ; 
and it is possible that m these and similar forms with U, rr, we 
have a doubling and so increase of the consonantal sound with 
the same object as that of the vowel increase m verbs of class 3 
(p. 206), 

[N B. In this class have been included only’those verbs 
in which the suffix ya appears to have been used in the for¬ 
mation of the present-stem from a verbal-stem, which latter 
is traceable in other forms of the verb. From these must be 
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distinguished a common formation of derivative verb-stems 
by the addition of the same suffix ya to nominal stems, in 
the conjugation of which the t sound (or its effects) is re¬ 
tained throughout all tenses K These are in Greek the * con¬ 
tracted ’ verbs in -a©, -*©, -o© (from an original -ay©, -<?y©, -oy© 
=Sanskrit -ayami, the regular termination of one class of 
verbs (10th) m Sanskrit) from which the y sound has dropped, 
e £ npaa=znpaj(o, from noun-stem npa -, < popcu>=:<f>op(y<o , from 
stem (pope- (0o/jo-), 6 p 06 o>= 6 p 0 oy-o), from stem op 9 o-> Correspond¬ 
ing foimations m Latin are the ordinary ist and 2nd conjuga¬ 
tions, and verbs m u-o of the 3rd, e, g amo—amao, from amayo; 
moneo , from moneyo, statuo, from statuyo the d, e of the ist 
and 2nd being the result of combination with the connecting- 
vowel, as m the contracted foims npapa) = npA-o-pfi/, <f>opovfuv=: 
<pop(-o-pfv, while in the -uo forms (=-<>©), the vowels remain 
uncombined (statuis, statui-mus), except in the supine stem 
(statutum= 8 tatu-i-tum) Greek verbs m (-x-y©) where t 
remains through all tense-stems, e.g t 3 <© (root Id), prjvla, K ona 
z=Koviy-(o, seem parallel to Latin 4th conjugation forms m -to as 
compared with 3rd conjugation cupto, etc * and the long 1 found 
m some of them (wwa, prfvtio) shows a contraction of 1 sound 
with another vowel The terminations -afa, -of©, -if© probably 
contain the suffix ya assimilated (see p 76) and m -aim, 
-vm (Xtiaim, $ap<rvm) the i sound is thrown back into the stem 
as above in 11 b Latm desiderative forms in -tur-10 are formed 
from nominal stems in -tor by addition of ya (i), e g. partv/r-i-o 
(partor), esuno—ed-tuno ] 

7 The verb-forms m -<rm, -sco (‘Inchoative" verbs) 9 are 
especially interesting because we can m this case prove a par¬ 
ticular meaning for the additional element m the present-stem, 
such special meaning having (as already pointed out) been lost 
sight of m the other forms that have been discussed. The 
Inchoative (or Inceptive) meaning is obvious in many verbs 
both Greek and Latm (especially the latter), e.g. yw>d-<r*-© 
(cp. senesc-o), ijj 3 d-<nc-© (puhe-ec-o ), awfiw-iTK-o-uM (revtvi-eC’o ); 

1 See Appendix B to Chap v. pp. 103,104. 

9 See Curtiufl, ‘Elucidation*,’ pp. 141-144. 



and can be traced in many others, e g. ( re-min-i-scor ), 

aXh-rj-crK-a (cp. adole-sc-o), yi~yw-<TK-a (=zgno8co), and ii-Sd-o-K-®, 
* I make to learn/ which is the correlative (with causal sense) 
of disc-Of ‘ I learn.' In other forms (e g. fiXatem, 6po<rm, 
paciscor, ulciscor) there is no historical trace of the meaning. 
The ‘ Iterative' forms of iraperf. and aor. in -<tkov, common in 
Homer, are an isolated preterite of this formation of the present, 
e.g exe-o-K-op, Ibt-vK-ov, fifP-e-(TK-op, etc Curtius (Elucidations, 
pp. 142, 143) explains the connection between the two thus*— 
The Inchoative meaning consists essentially in the fact that the 
action comes to pass gradually, and the gradual realization 
(which language originally intended to denote by these present- 
forms) and the repetition of an action were regarded by lan¬ 
guage as nearly akin Hence these iterative forms m -otkop are 
the opposite to the sudden ‘ momentary ’ action of the aonst 
The forma in -<tkco, sco are also interesting as showing 
the especially close connection between the Greek and Latin 
branches of the Indo-European family. Sanskrit has something 
like it in the addition to a very few verbs of chh, the regular 
representative of sk in Indian languages 1 : but there is no trace 
of that specific meaning of the additional element which in the 
two classical languages is retained to so great an extent as to 
give the name ‘Inchoative’ to the class of verbs The mode 
of adding the <tk -, sc-, is also very similar in the two languages 
‘We need only compare (g)no-sc-o } ( g)na-8C-or , cre-sc-o with 
yi-ypa-VK-m, wt-wpa-an-a, ki-kXtj-o-k-c 0 , the derivative ^/Sa-tr/c-®, 
yrjpa-(TK-a with Latin ira-8C-or, 6\-l-crK-o-fiat, <TT(p-l-aK-eo with 
Latin ap-i-sc-or , pac-i-sc-or, and hiba-cnt-a, Xd-ax-a, in which 
a guttural (1 e. of stem dida#-, A a*-) is lost with disco (cp. 
doc-to), to perceive that the laws of formation are the same/ 
Both languages unite the Inchoative element to a consonantal 
stem by the intervention of a thematic (connecting) vowel (t, t, 
ore), but whether Curtius’ statement ‘that the genius of lan¬ 
guage, which is ever intent on delicate distinctions, has separated 

1 Thus from root gam (go) is formed gaohhl-mi; from ish (wish) 
ichha-mi; from yam (restrain) yaohhi-ml These forms stand for 
ffukAmi etc • ohh renresentinfir & as in ch&yi (shade), Greek ctctd. 
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the Iterative forms from the Inchoatives, at least in part by 
the connecting (thematic) vowel/ is sufficiently borne out by 
the evidence, may be doubted. Language may sometimes avail 
itself of purely euphonic differences to express differences of 
meaning (as e.g. with the variations of the a sound, p. 36), but 
the thematic vowel is not purely euphonic (pp. 165,166), nor is 
there any proof of its being so used here 
•The origin of the element c tk-, sc- is unknown. 

Imperfect (Greek). 

Formed from the present-stem by prefixing the augment, 
with secondary person-endings e g. (a) with connecting-vowel, 
t-fap-fs, etc., 3 plur. e-(f>fp-o-v=f(j)tpovT ( b) without 
connecting-vowel, iridrj-v, -tj-s, ->?(r), (stem-vowel raised m sin¬ 
gular), 1 plur i-rWt-ptv, 3 plur t-ride-trav (a compound forma¬ 
tion, see p 176). From dpi are found two forms of imperfect, 

(a) (ou—t(r-o-v } with connecting-vowel and augment omitted, 

(b) fa, Tj. Sanskrit forms from the corresponding stem as- a 
1st preterite &s-a-m=a-as-a-m, the vowel a being appended 
to the stem to make the inflection easier. This appears in 
another form of 1 sing imperf. from dpi (fo-pt), viz. fa=faa 
(Ionic la without augment, as in II iv 321, whence Attic 7), 
and in 3 pluial faa^asant, or taav=erant * tram, has, &c. 
cannot correspond to dsdm, but have some analogy with the 
Homeric form irp> The stem ia—ioa (with augment fa— 
€-t(cr)a) became in time <0, «, the a adopting the analogy of the 
thematic vowel . hence, with the secondary termmation -v, h-v, 
partic mv—to-vr, &c. or (from «) «-v, fa). Putting these forms 
together, we have— 


1 Sing, asa-m, fa*>faa(p), 

[fa (itjv Horn), 

[erft-m, 

a „ &s |Vedio), 

ifa-ffa, 

er 5 -s, 

3 „ &s-t,&s(Ved ), fa(v). 

fa (fa Doric), 

era-t, 

1 Plur as-ma, 

1 }pts, 

erft-mus, 

a „ is-ta, 

fat]. 

erS-tisJ, 

3 „ aaan(t), 

faav(r) or hay(r): 

- erSnt. 


A similar formation in Latin from the stem flu-, i. e. fu-am, 
is generally supposed to survive in the termination -bam of the 
Latin composite imperfect (see below, p. 224). In Sanskrit the 
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vowel a is always raised to & before m or v of the person- 
endings (e g bhar-fi-mi, bhar-ft-vaa, bhar-a-mas of ist sing, 
dual and plur. • but bhara-si, bhara-ti, etc. throughout the 
rest of the pres, indicative). 

4 The Weak or Compound Aorist (i aor.) 

i. The function of this tense is the same as that of the 
Strong Aorist, viz the expression of momentary action in past 
time. But whereas the Strong Aorist is formed m general 
only from verbs which form a present-stem distinct from the 
pure verbal-stem (sec p 200), the Weak Aorist is formed from 
all verbs whose present-stem is the same as the pure verbal- 
stem (e.g apx o), Aey©, ypdtpa), or a nominal-stem increased by 
j (e g tkmfa, (pvlaaaw, TfXfa, pp. 208-210) Comparatively few 
verbs, e.g those with vowel-raismg or dental suffix in the 
present-stem (above, pp 206, 208), as rm'd©, XeiV©, Tvnrw, and 
several verbs in -/«, have both forms of aorist and in some 
cases where both forms are found, they are used to denote an 
intransitive or neuter, and a transitive or active meaning re¬ 
spectively, e g (orrjv, (i Trrjira , e/fyv, (fir)<ra Many veibs, how¬ 
ever, along with the weak aorist form, exhibit a so-called 
2 aorist pass, formed from the simple or strong aorist-stem 
with the addition of c, tj (see p 226) eg {evywyt, (£tv£a, 
tfvyrjv : /SXajrr®, e/ 3 Xa^a, (ffKafirjp, In the later periods of the 
language the newer form, i e the weak or compound aorist, the 
use of which had become widely extended with verbs from 
which it was impossible to form a simple aonst (e g the large 
class of derivative verbs m -a«, -e©, -0©, -ft/©, -t£«, -a£©, - aiva , 
-w©, etc), appears to have superseded the older form, even 
where the conditions for a strong aonst formation were found, 
e. g. /SXtwrrw, e/ 3 \a\jsa, but not tfSKafiov. 

2. Formation of the Weak Aonst 1 . The distinctive mark of 

1 The characteristic of this formation being the letter <r, it is sometimes 
called the ‘ sigmatic ’ aonst This element s (a), representing the root as 
(f<r-) of the substantive verb, enters into verb formation m various ways 
(1) in single person-endings, such as Greek ISo-cav (p 176), (a) m a pre¬ 
terite or aonst form—the ‘ weak ’ aorist m - <ra , (3) m a perfect stem m 
Latm -st (p 196) , (4) m the pluperfect of Greek and Latin, fa-(<r)a, vide- 
rm (p, 22$); (5) in 'futurum exactum/ kt\v-oopai, solve-ro (p 224), 
in the Greek future in (p. 213), and the Latm future 
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this tense (besides the augment, which it shares with other 
forms) is <r, or more commonly aa Traces of the first are seen 
in the Homeric conjunctive forms with short 0 ( tacofiev>, <j>v\a£o- 
fitv, etc, which are non-thematic, the o>, ?? of ordinary conjunc¬ 
tive forms being the result of coalescence of the conjunctive 
mood-sign 0 (a) with the ‘ thematic vowel' of ordinary stems, 
extended by analogy to non-thematic forms (tafxev cp w;fch the 
Homeric and truer form tofitu) The second formation m <ra is 
common to all Greek dialects This ‘sigmatic’ element is 
generally traced to the 1st preterite of the verbal stem as- 
(asam, as, ast, see above, under head of Imperfect, p 213) 
added to the pure verbal-stem like an auxiliary veib, the initial 
a of as disappearing as in Sanskrit (a)smas, Latin and 

the nasal /x or v in 1 sing falling away, as it does m acc sing 
7rdSa=padam, jvdem This retention of a becomes character¬ 
istic of the weak aonst, as 'of the perfect, the only regular 
exceptions being 3 sing indie, act. ebtii-c and 2 smg imper act. 
tidt-ou There is, however, reason to suppose that the a (as m 
the case of the perfect, see above, p 193) was originally con¬ 
fined to 1 smg and 3 plur (primitive -am, -ant, Greek a, 
av), and was gradually extended by analogy to the other person- 
endings, to the Middle forms, and to Infinitive and Participle; 
the conjunctive, however, being always formed without it 
This supposed ‘ auxiliary * formation of the Sigmatic Aorist has 
much to recommend it, though the paiallel sometimes adduced 
from Sanskrit a-dik-sham (sh euphonic for s) is erroneous, 
the corresponding Greek form to this being tbigov. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, to see any essential difference between this forma¬ 
tion and that of the perfect stem in -ko , and why should not or, 
a of the aorist be ‘ stem-forming ’ additions to the verbal stem, 
analogous to /e, a of the perfect 1 t-fya-a and jSc-jfyic-a would 
then stand in precisely analogous relations to the stem as seen in 
(-firj-v and no further explanation of the <r would be necessary 
than of the k (above, pp. 193,194). 

formations in -so, sim, sere (p. aai); (7) in the Latin subjunctive form 
Uge-rm , lege-rim, legvmm (p. 227); (8) in desiderative formations, «.g, 
Sanskrit pipl-sha-ti, ‘ he wishes to drink,’ ep. Greek Spa-edv, Latin mo. 
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The double <r common in Homeric forms may sometimes be 
explained by the first <r being part of the verb-stem, e g «Wa 
from twvpiszeowfu, root fts, t&Uavcra, rifiuraa, and similar 
forms from verbs in -f®, where the first a is due to assimilation 
of final BdatrarrBai = dar-a-, stem Bar- , and perhaps ereXtaara 
from stem reXes, the full form being lost m pres. rcXc® It is 
more probable however that m this last case, and possibly m 
some of the others, ao- is due to the epic licence which we sse 
in 'Obvcrcrevs beside 'Odwrevr, etc , and this is certainly true of 
the forms with double or from vowel-stems, ZXaa-aa, Koucraa- 
<rBai } etc. 

With stems m X, p, p, v the laws of Greek euphony did not 
preserve the or of the weak aorist in contact with these con¬ 
sonants (except per in a few Epic forms, Zictpo-e, Kvpaas , t^'pcno, 
bpaa , and \a in one foi m h(\aa, which survived to later 
times) In Aeolic the <r was assimilated (p 74) to the stem- 
consonant, e g (vipparo, ZortWav, iyivvaro, Zuppa (cp. Homeric 
fojxMa), and possibly this may have been the older process 
Other dialects dropped the a and lengthened the stem-vowel 
m compensation, e g. Zvfipa — evep-cra, Z orftXa=f0TfX-0-a, Zyd- 
paro—Zyev-traTo In Doric this was a pure lengthening of the 
vowels a, (, eg Zrpava, stem <f>av -, dyyrjXa, stem ayytX- Ionic 
and Attic raised a to 7, and t to ei, e g Zfypa, dyyetXa , 1 and v 
were simply lengthened in all dialects, e g ZriXa, rfpiva 
The forms tha, fytym stand alone as unsigmatic forms with 0, 
side by side with the reduplicated aorists etVov and rjvtyKov The 
a in these forms simply represents the t or 0 of the ordinary 
thematic vowel, and whatever were the influences which at first 
led to preserving the stronger sound, the analogy of weak aorist 
forms like rjyyuXa, Zveipa no doubt helped to perpetuate it. 

The forms «W«va, ( C P qXfvaTo), for which loss of 
or has sometimes been supposed, are the active forms correspond¬ 
ing to twv-prjv, Zxv-prjv, the a of 1 sing, representing a primi¬ 
tive -v of secondary inflection. The primitive form was thus 
e. g. «x fV " v t fy* v ( r ) • ■ • *x v P fl> > etc., the stem-vowel 
being strengthened in the singular, as in some perfects (above, 
p. x 90 ), and as in certain Sanskrit forms; e.g. from root vu, 
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arftvam, aros, arot plur aru-ma, etc ix t0 * ( r aing) became 
lx (va the a was then extended through all the persons of the 
active, and the old plural with unstrengthened root-vowel (fxv-fuv , 
etc) gave way to forms on the analogy of the singular 
fitv, etc) \ 

A few sigmatic aorist forms (chiefly Epic) exhibit the weaker 
vowels (, o in place of a , e. g atiato, a£ere (imperative), dijcwtj, 
&t>cr(To, Igtv and Ifcov (3 pi), 0, oicrtrt (imper ), opcrto, TT«X«W#- 

rov (imper.), ex (<TOV (cp< h ((Ta , gfaupi, etc) Curtius would add 
firftrov, the so-called strong or 2nd aorist of mirra, which could 
not arise by phonetic weakening of r from t-rrtT-ov (Aeol and 
Dor), because r becomes <r only befoie i. It must therefore, he 
says, = fW-cro-v, and IS to the form tirtaa • tftr)<rcro tfirjararo. Or 
(to compare it with <rov), tmaov . rrtcrovpai. e^to-ov b-(rov) l 

Xwovpat. 

The vowel of all vowel-stems is lengthened before o- m the 
weak aorist and future, iirolrja-a, iroirj<T(o (rroie-o)), fXtf<ra, Xvfra) (Xv-w). 
In derivative verbs m -aw, -«a>, -ow (which \i\\—ay&mi formed 
by suffix ya) the length of the vowel is natural as expressing 
a contraction, and from this large class of verbs it may have 
passed by analogy to others A few exceptions are seen m 
such forms as fWXfcra, AcaXfVw , tfpo<ra , apo'cr® (from a’po'w), rfveva 
from alvm 

The conjunctive forms follow the analogy of pres, conj., cr 
alone marking the tense, e g XuVw, Xvarj-s, etc, Xu-aw-fwi. In 
optative forms the suffix 1 makes with a a diphthong —Xv<ra-t-/u, 
etc. The ‘Aeolic optative ’ in -<ma seems to be formed with the 
suffix ya (it), u, p 185), but with the indicative weak aonst 
terminations, e g Xvovi'a, -ar, -e, etc., instead of Xvatlyv, which 
would be expected on analogy of r*0«y, etc. The a of weak 
aonst-stem in these forms has ‘sunk to e, but a feeling that a 
was characteristic of this tense led to its retention m the suffix 
-ia, which usually becomes it or % though the letter there had 
really nothing to do with the tense formation. 


1 This very neat (and convincing) explanation is given (as Brugmao’s) 
by Do Saussure, ‘ M&aoire sur le Syithme Primitifdes Voyelles,’ p ai. 
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5. The Future feme (Greek). 

The characteristic Greek future termination in -<r« is not (as has 
by some scholars been supposed) connected with the weak aonst 
-<ra, except in being perhaps originally a tense formation from the 
same root as (a). From this root as (er) language developed 
a present form by the addition of ya (see above, p. 208), viz 
as-yd-mi=. m Greek ta-am (a hypothetical form), the middle of 
which, ffTioyat, becomes (aaoyai The suffix ya (1) is perhaps 
identical with the root 1, ‘ to go,’ seen m t-yev, i-re and if this 
be so, as-yd-mi or cWg>=‘ I go to be,’ a natural mode of ex¬ 
pressing future time by the addition of an auxiliary verb 
analogous to je vais faire in French, ‘ I am going to do ’ in 
colloquial English, and the Latm form datum in for fut. 
mfin pass 

The form -an a, thus derived, has in most Greek dialects sunk 
(by omission of 1) to -ao Done however preserves traces of 
the fuller form, sometimes with 1, sometimes with f, following a 
Thus on inscriptions are found fiaadrjala, airtvam, irpa£ioycs 
(irpay-aio-yes), ftoadrjaioim, xapi&oyeda, etc , Theocritus has futuie 
forms like olatvyes—otaioyts (15 133), avXrjafvvn (7 71), aaevyat 
(3 38), Aristophanes, employing the Doric dialect, gives forms 
such as tjaelre (Ach 741, 747), ayopaaovvra (Ach 75 °) > 

and m Thuc v 79 (terms of a truce between Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and Argives—both Donan) we find haeirai=haUrai = 
ia-aUrai We also, m non-Douc Greek, meet with middle 
forms known as ‘Doric future,’ e g. iaatlrcu (Horn. II 11. 393, 
Xlll. 3 I 7 )» tcXavaovyda (Ar. Pax 1081), nXtvaovytda and 
irXevaeiadat (Thuc 1 143, Vlll. i), <f)(v^ovy(da (Eur Hel 
500, etc) The existence of these forms indicates that m 
non-Doric dialects -am (-ata) originally prevailed, but gave 
way to -<ro 

With this e<n'o>=‘ I go to be/ other verbs are compounded m 
order to acquire a future, just as e g the perfect stem m Latin 
is compounded with ero in ceeid-ero, amav-ero; the initial « of 
the root o being lost m the process as perhaps in the weak aonst 
formation (above, p. 1 15) and in Latin sum, so that -am becomes 
the normal future termination. The future of stems in X, p, 
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/*, v, e g rcv8>, <f>av5>, fttva, vepS>, 0a\S>, etc (which evidently arise 
from -ecrca, by loss of <r and contraction of -e», so that pev&zz 
ftm&~neve~<ra>) show an e between the stem and <r which is 
sometimes supposed to belong to the root er, on which sup¬ 
position there would be a distinct and older class of future 
forms, with the addition of the fuller form to the verb- 
stem. The analogy however of certain Sanskrit forms, e g. 
t^n-i-shya-mi = rev-f-o-'m (whence reve-cr©, we-©, r(v-a>), seems 
to justify the view taken in Curtius’ Greek Grammar, § 262 l , 
that the t is a phonetic insertion between the stem and the 
future suffix, in satisfaction of the laws of Greek euphony which 
(as we saw in the case of the weak aonsfc) did not tolerate 
an o- m close juxtaposition with X, ft, v, p. In the case of the 
weak aonst of such stems as e g $av- } a disappeared from 
the contact— e-fyv-a^zfyav-aa m the future it was retained 
m the first instance by the intervention of e (^av-e-o-©), but 
then disappeared m accordance with another euphonic tendency 
to drop a- between two vowels (p 66). And as m the case 
of the weak aorist a few exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms remain 
m which <r survives m contact with p and X, so m the future we 
find exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms like Ktpaw, wpeu, fopaopat, 
and Kt\<ra), which show the shortened form in -<r©=-o-t®, and 
that at quite an early stage of the language. Other futures 
which show traces of this e between the stem and the future¬ 
ending are tflovpai =«< 5 e- aapcu, nfcrovpaizzireir-f-oopai, pa\ovpai f 
Epic paxtcropai, paxtvaopai 

<r has similaily been lost and the vowels contracted m 
(=/ 3 (/ 3 aVw, fitftda), fXa>, bapu, the so-called ‘Attic futures 2 *’ 

1 Curtius now inclines ('Das Verbum,’ II p 306) to the supposition of a 
double senes of stem-forms, e g man, mana, whence ptv- of aonst tptiva m 
i ptv-ea, ptvf- of future ptvv =ptvt (c)w The i of Sanskrtt tani-ahya-ml 
would thus be‘a weakening of a in the stem-form tana-, corresponding to 
revf - of Greek r«v<(<r)©*r<v€«rt© He allows that in the Greek examples 
the vowel has become a merely phonetic adjunct and it is apparently for 
the sake of consistency with his present views about the ‘ thematic vowel * 
m ordinary conjugation (p 166) that he is now unwilling to regard it as 
originally phonetic Whether, however, it is necessary to strain after such 
consistency, in face of other undoubted examples of purely phonetio insertion 
of a vowel (p. 83), may be doubted. 

* Other examples of ‘Attic future’ are twav (Hdt. i. gpmhKiativ, 
«eX§ (Ar. Eq 4$o)-#oAd<r«, «Xw (Aeioh. P. V. 282, cp. wtMurv, Ear, Eh 
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<r has been lost without contraction in the Homeric forms avva 
(II. iy 56), (pvv (xi. 454), rauva (Od. xxi 174). These forms 
have become like present-forms by loss of <r, but there are 
others which really are present formations to which a future 
meaning has attached, notably d-pi, ibo. 

Future (Latin). 

Here we find two distinct forms 1 a modified form of pres 
subj (with consonant and t- or u- stems) which like 8 im, etc. 
(see p. 186) is probably an optative form. With a- and e- stems 
however this form, if used for the future, would lead to confu¬ 
sion with pres subj in the one case ( amemus ), with pres mdic 
m the other ( monemus ), and with these verbs, accordingly, we 
find another form, ama-bo, mone-bo A similar future in -60 
(besides the more usual form in -am, -es, -et) is found from 
1 stems m earlier writers (Plautus, Terence, etc), e.g apenbo , 
adgredibor, scibo, etc., but none of these forms survived m use 
in the 1st century b c except 1 bo, quibo, nequibo Propertius 
has lenibo, and we find veniet for the more usual venibit (future 
of veneo—venum eo) m the Lex Thoria, 112 b c, and exiet m 
Seneca. [Pulchnor exiet in Hor Od iv 4 65, though accepted 
by Orelli, has very little MS authority, and evemt is probably 
correct ] Dictbo, ftdebo are also quoted from old Latin 
This termination -bo, like -bam of the imperfect and -ui, -m 
of perfect (see p. 196), is generally supposed to be a tense-form 
of the stem fu-, ‘ to be/ whence fui, fore, etc Opinions how¬ 
ever differ as to what precise tense-form it represents, two 
explanations being given:— 

1, -bozzfu-o, a present formation thus ama-bo would be 
analogous to ‘ I am to love.’ 

2 -bo—bu-i-o, fu-i-0j a form analogous to cVtw, esio, ero, 
and=‘I go to be’ (see above, p a 18) This latter is more 
generally adopted, perhaps on account of the close analogy 
which it presumes between Greek and Latin in the formation 

133a), iroffuttw (Soph 0 T 138), yaptl (Aesch. P V 764, etc ), Ka0*tovjtat 
(Ar. Ban aoo), sad many futures In -1 Si, -lovpai from 1 stems The term 
* Attic future/ applied by old grammarians, is really incorrect, many of the 
forms in question being found m Homer; while in some verbs (e. g, 8utd{a>) 
the Attic dialect invariably retains the a. 
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of the future, Greek taking one form of auxiliary («r-), Latin 
the other (flu-). 

Was this future in -bo the original form of all futures in 
Latin ? Curtius (‘ Temp und Modi/ p 3*4) thinks not, because 
it is contrary to all analogy that language should proceed from 
a compound to a simpler form The most primitive usage, he 
thinks, was to employ the optative form (dicem, factm) m 
future the form m -bo being a later form, and as such applied 
mainly to the derivative verbs of 1st, 2nd, and 4th conjugations, 
and but little to consonantal stems Forms therefore like sugeba, 
dicebo, mvebo (which are very few m number), are not relics 
of an earlier formation for consonantal stems, but anomalous 
later forms on the analogy of a- and e- verbs. 

The ordinary ‘futurum exactura' or ‘Completed Future* 

( amav-ero , cecid-ero , etc) is, as has already been noticed (p. 218), 
a compound form, the future (or pres with fut. signification) 
of stem es-, 1 e ero—esio, being added to the perfect-stem, the 
characteristic 1 of which vanishes, amav-ero, scnps-ero, tetig-ero, 
ded-ero, etc 

In the older language of Plautus, old laws, and formularies, 
etc, is found a senes of future forms with characteristic a, 
viz indie so or -aso (facso, amasso, etc), subj -sirr» or -sawn 
(faxm, ausim, locassim) , mfin. -sere or -ssere (reconcihassere, 
Plaut), pass indie. -Mur or -ssttur {mercassitur , Lex Thoria, 
jussitur, Cato; faxitur). A number of other examples are 
given m Roby's Latin Grammar, 1. §§ 619, 620 . but almost the 
only forms which survived after Terence are faxo, foods, ausim , 
ausis Terence has besides excesm (And iv. 4. 21) and appel- 
lassis (Phorm. v. 1. 15), Lucretius has cohtbessii (111. 444); 
Cicero, di faxmt, Catullus, reeepso (xliv 19) and tepefaxit 
(lxvui 29)7 Virgil, Jasso (Aen. xi. 467). Two explanations of 
these forms are given:— 

1. On the analogy of amassm, amasse , consuessm, etc., and 
other forms acknowledged as syncopated (dixti, extruxm, con- 
sumpse, etc., see Wordsworth's Introd. xviii. 12, p. 149), these 
forms ore regarded as formed by the addition to the perfset- 
stem of -so— -ro of the ordinary 1 futurum exactum/ the $ pre* 
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ceding this - to (arnw&ro) being on this view regarded as the 
i of perfect-stem shortened to e, as abl -l to -£ (p. 125). Thus 
amasso — amam-so = amave-so = amavero [Schleicher in fact 
classes the forms in -so under the head of ‘futurum exactum/ 
of which he distinguishes (a) the shorter and older form -so 
added to pure verbal-stem, ( 5 ) the longer and later form in 
which - so is added to the perfect-stem, including the ordinary 
forms amavero , etc, and the syncopated forms amasso , etot] 
To this view two objections are made. (1) that it does not 
account for forms like cap-so, rapso, faxo ( fac-so), prohibesso , 
etc., where the present- and not the perfect-stem seems to be 
employed, (2) that it does not properly account for the double 
8 , the view that this ss is a compensation for the loss of v 
or ui being not only conjectural, but contrary to the analogy 
of other contracted forms Amaveso, by loss of v, would more 
naturally become amaeso, amdso, amaro; or if it did become 
amavso, it would contract to amauso or amuso (cp amdramzz 
amaveram, nauta—navita, aetas=aevitas } etc.). Accoidmgly 
others explain these forms as— 

2. Formed from the present- stem, like the Greek future m 
-trw -so, sm, -sere being respectively a future indicative, sub¬ 
junctive, ^nd infinitive, formed by the addition of s to the stem; 
a final % or sometimes e of the stem being dropped, as m fac-so 
(faxo) from stem fact; sponso (spondso ) fiom stem sponde; 
austm (aud-sim) from stem aude. Other e- stems preserve the 
vowel, prohbessit, cohibe-ssit, etc. The double 8 in these forms 
and those from a- stems may possibly be due to a mistaken 
analogy from the forms amasse, consuessem, etc, for amavisse, 
consuems8em, etc : or it may have been a mode of marking the 
accent, or of preserving by additional stress the characteristic 8 ; 
a single s between two vowels, as we have seen (above, p 66), 
being veiy rare and almost always changed to r It may be, 
therefore, that in pronunciation of these forms the desire to 
retain what was characteristic of meaning, viz. 8 , struggled 
Against the phonetic tendency to resolve 8 into r; and that the 
success of this effort affected orthography in the 88 of the forms 

in nnofitinn. 
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The objection urged to this explanation is the difficulty of 
regarding 88 as merely the result of accent in pronunciation; 
a view which has already been set aside in the explanation of 
the superlative termination -issmua (see above, p 134). but 
upon the whole the difficulty appears less than those which 
attend the other explanation. 

[N B The verbs arcmo , capesso, facesso , lacesso are prob¬ 
ably similar formations, originally future, from amo (~ad-cio, 
gee p 65), capio, facto , lam; but they have been treated as 
present-stems, and so received fresh inflections of tense and 
mood Similarly mcesso (=mced-so, p 75) is formed from 
incedo and petesso or petisso (Cicero, Tuscul II xxvi 62 ; 
Lucretius, 111 648, v 810) is probably a like form from 
peto] 

6 Tenses formed ft om the Perfect-stem (Pluperfect, etc). 

(a) Greek Pluperfect A preterite of aonst form from the 
root «r- (eV-a/i, ccra-s, etc) is added to the perfect-stem, the 
augment being prefixed Thus from ireida, perfect-stem nlrroiB-, 
we have pluperfect t-mmULtaafji), whence Epic iireiroldta, con¬ 
tracted naturally into eirtirotOt), which is found m old Attic, 

-v being added as secondary form of 1 pers. inflection In 
3 sing however a became e, iittvoi6-e<r*lf), iiraroifoe , and the 
natural contraction was to et in «Wotd« This « having become 
usual in 3 sing was transferred m late Greek by a false analogy 
to I plur and dual (eVeTrotdeVapej, fnfTTOidlafXfg, iirtiroidrjpfs), giving 
e g. -tifxtv as its termination, and then to 1 sing, giving -ttv 
instead of -7 the extreme point of confusion being reached when 
m 3 plur., where alone the full form was retained [fnettoiStaavif)] 
and there was never any contraction, the « representing a con¬ 
traction was introduced, giving -wow as the termination. But 
this -e«rw of 3 plur, though always given by grammars, is 
rarely found in the best MSS. of Greek authors: and many 
good MSS of Plato and Thucydides give in 1 sing, -tjv, not the 
later and incorrect form - m. 

(b) Latin Pluperfect, Here -eram, •as, -at, etc. added to the 
perfect stem is obviously a corresponding formation to Greek 
<Vo(p); Latin retaining fuller forms in j sing, and 3 plur, 



Compare e g. $$#a=$i«ra, the older form of fibnv, with Latin 
vidmtm , the pluperfect form of vtdizzfotba •— 


md-eram 

t-fetb-f(o)a 

jjbca 

vld-eras 



vid-erat 

c-fdb-t(p)c 

fib" 

xnd-eramus 

c-fu8-e(<r)dpfs 


md-eratxs 

€-fdb-f(<r)ar€ 

1 j Stare 

vld-erant 

i-ftib-urav 

rjbfo-av. 


Except that the Greek pluperfect has the augment, the two are 
identical throughout 

(c) ‘ Futurum exactum ’ (Greek), by the addition of <r (see 
above, p. 218) to the lengthened perfect-stem in active voice 
Tt6vT\£n (-«r<»), <<rrfjfa , to the perfect-stem in the middle forms 
\(\v-(ropat, it(npa{--opai—rrenpay-aopai, yeyd\j/-opai, etc 

(d) ‘ Futurum exactum ' (Latin), by addition of er-o, etc to 
perfect-stem (see above, p. 218) 

7. Imperfect Tense (Latin) 

The imperfect m -bam, like the future in -bo, appears to be 
an exclusively Italian formation, found m all Latin verbs except 
sum, and supposed to be formed from the parallel root fu- as 
eram from es. Fu-am, then, is the original of -bam; the process 
of change being according to some the loss of u and change of 
/ to b, -fuam, -fam, -bam, according to others, loss of / and 
hardening of the u (consonantal =w) to b, fuam, -uam, •bam 
This termination -bam, -has, etc. is added directly to most pure 
vowel-stems, e.g dd-bam, sta-bam, qm-bam, i-bam, and to 
derived vowel-stems in -a, -e ( ama-bam , mone-bam) but with 
denved verbs m l (4th conjug) and consonantal stems a long 
vowel is inserted between the stem and the termination, e.g 
audi-e-bam, reg-e-bam In old Latin poetry this e is often not 
found with l stems, e. g ai-bam, sct-bam (Plaut., Ter., Lucr., 
Catull.), servi-bas (Plaut.); tnsani-bas (Ter.), saevv-bat (Lucr. 
v. 1003), etc.; and so in later poetry— audi-bant (Catullus, 
lxxxiv. 8) ; largi-bar (Prop, i. 3. 25) ; km-bant Virg. Aen. iv. 
528), nutri-bant (vii. 485), redim-bat (x. 538), etc. These 
instances ire chiefly poetical, and the probability is that -ibam 
is not an original form, but a contraction for -iebm : and 
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furuKw, mat for all derived verbs the form was originally 
-e-bam, but that with a- and e- stems it coalesced with the 
stem-vowel (i mone-e-bam , mone-bam) The origin of this e is 
doubtful some explain it as the lengthening of the ordinary 
connecting-vowel others as being merely transferred from the 
derived veibs m <?-, by false analogy, to the 3rd and 4th conju¬ 
gations , others (e g Bopp) as part of the suffix -aya, which 
enters into the formation of derived verbs in d-, e-, l- (p 211), 
and therefore confined in the first instance to these derived 
verbs In support of this latter view it is urged that the 
parallel future form in -bo is general with some derived verbs 
(in d- and e-, ist and 2nd conjugation), not unfrequent in 
others (I- stems), and very rare in consonantal stems If this 
view be conect, the e with consonant veibs reg-e-bam } etc will 
be the result of false analogy from the vowel or derived stems 
in a-, e -, i- Another suggestion, that m the long e we have 
the effect of a stem-vowel coalescing with the augment prefixed 
to the auxiliary ( e-bam ), contradicts all analogy, not only of the 
Latin language, which exhibits no trace of having used the 
augment, but also of the Greek, where in compound tenses 
the augment always leaves the auxiliary and takes its place 
at the beginning of the whole compound, e g e\vaa , not \v-taa : 
bo too m Sanskrit, a-dik-sham, not dik-a-sam 
The original quantity of d in the termination -bam is pre¬ 
served throughout, except in 3 smg, which was shortened (as 
amat, monet, regit, etc, see p 175) in dactylic verse, from Ennius 
downwards, the old quantity being seen in Enn. Ann 141,— 
‘Noenum rumoies ponebat ante salutem’ 

InYirg G iv. 137, Aen v 853 (‘ tondebat,’ * amittebat ’) a short 
syllable is artificially lengthened. 

8. Aorist Passive (Greek). 

The two passive aonst-stems in the Greek verb are dis¬ 
tinguished from other passive forms by active person-endings: 
whence it seems probable that their passive meaning lies m the 
stems themselves, i. e. in the elements«(17) and $t ( 6 rj ) appended 
to the verb-stem. The precise connection, however, of these 
elements with the meaning in question is matter of conjecture. 
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(i) For the ‘strong* and aorist-stem t (7) is added to tne 
root, and treated as a root-vowel, the augment being prefixed. 
Thus from root <pav- is formed the aonst stem €-<pave, indie 
(-(f)dvr)-v , imper <f)din)-di f conj <f>av(-a, (f)av& } opt <pavf-tr)-v tj 
has usually been regarded as a raising (Steigerung) of e; but 
some regard 7 as the original form, and e a shortening from it. 
The origin of e (7) is uncertain. Curtius (‘ Temp und Modi/ 
pp 329-30) suggested that it arose from the root ya= ( to go/ 
which m Sanskrit is employed in the formation of passive verbs 
(cp venum eo or veneo= passive of venum do or vendo ), and 
which e g m has a causative force=‘I make to go* But 
this is only a conjecture and it is equally probable that e is an 
increase of the stem, such as is found eg m the derived verbs, 
whose stems are sometimes treated as if their final letter were 
the final letter of the root itself, compare Aeolic $1X7-^ This, 
m fact, is Curtius* present view (‘ Das Verbum/ 11 p 322) 

(2) The ‘weak* or 1st aorist-stem is distinguished from the 
other by d between the verb-stem and e (7) We may say either 
that e (7) is appended to the verb-stem increased by d (instead of 
to the pure verbal-stem as in 2 aor), or, more piobably, that dr 
( 6 r)) is appended to the pure verbal-stem, analysing e g (irpaxdtjv 
(stem Tcpa y-) into tirpdx-drj-v The form probably stands in more 
or less close connection with numerous other formations in which 
the same consonant 6 appears 1 : e g the present-stems reXtdu), 
(pdwvdv, ptvvda, npfjdo) (stem irpa- of ntpnprjpi), nXrjdra (7rXa-), t<rd<a 
(Epic)=?$-&» (by dissimilation, see p 7 9), from which with 
a further suffix te=ya is formed the present-stem ta-du m 
ftrdia, or the preterites ecr^e-^-ov, T)pvva-d-ov , f)y(p(-d- 0 PT 0 } etc 
This dr) is possibly identical with the root dc (dha)=‘ to place/ 
used m the sense of ‘ to do ’ or ‘ make/ with the same force 
ongmally, m composition with other verbal stems, as our 
English auxiliary verb did m such expressions as he did come 
If this be so, the formation would be originally active how it 
comes to have a passive meaning is an unsolved difficulty. 
Sanskrit has a compound verbal stem ^rad-dha, ‘to believe/ 

1 A full list of these is given by Curtius, * Das Yerbum/ ii pp. 340-34$ 
(EngL traml. pp. 501-504). 
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from which is formed a present ^rad-dadhftmi, i e <jrad or 
Qrath=‘trust/ ‘belief/ and da-dh&mi= Tl-fy-pi. To this cor¬ 
responds tho Latin credo—cred-do (cp condo,per-do, etc), this 
and similar forms representing dha of da-dha-mi, Tt-fy-pt, as 
da- in date represents do- da- of didapt, da-dami. and English 
do, did is from the same root Thus in e-fy-v, (-npax-fy-v, cre-do, 
and English do, did we have one and the same element. 

,(3) From these two aorist passive-stems are formed two 
futures by the addition of the ordinary future termination 
(see p 218) with middle person-endings, favri-aopat, \v6t]-<ropai t 
They are apparently late formations, m Homeric Gieek the 
weak aorist in -3r)<ropa t does not occur at all, the strong aonst 
only m fnyrjaeadat (II. X 365). 

9 Tenses of the Conjunctive Mood in Latin 

(1) The Present Conjunctive has been explained above, pp 
184-186 

(2) Imperfect Conjunctive. The -rem which m 1st, 2nd, and 4th 
conjugations is added directly to the present-stem, and in 3rd con¬ 
jugation apparently with a connecting vowel e (ama-rem, mono- 
rem , audi-rem, dic-e-iem), probably =-sem, 1. e -erem or -esem, 
an optative form of eram, esam analogous to amem Thus m 
1 plur eremus, eramus, amemus, amamus. This -erem (-esem) 
therefore originally =esa-i-m (see above, p 186). For the 
double s m essem, the ordinary imp subj. of sum, different 
explanations have been suggested. Pott, followed apparently 
by Koby (Latin Grammar, § 609), makes essem=essem, the 
first s belonging to the stem, the second to the suffix -sem 
(-rem) But m the plup. subj. fecissem evidently ==/ea+ -sem, 
and the two forms can hardly be treated differently. moreover 
we have traces m Old Latin of both forms with a single s, e. g 
eset, esetis, esent on S. C. de Bacch. (Appendix I. li); fuisem 
is also said to occur. The form essem from edere is a case of 
assimilation =edsem; similarly possem—pot-sem (pot-est, pot- 
X 8 ),ferrem=fer-sm, vellem=vel-sem (see above, pp 74-75). 

(3) The Pluperfect Subjunctive is apparently formed in the 
same way from the perfect-stem, by adding -sem, the s becoming 
ss in the ordinary conjugation of all verbs; amavi-ssm. mi- 
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8 sem. Schleicher (Comp. § 301) thinks that the forms vixem 
(Virg Aen, xi. 118), extinxem (Aen. iv 606), confluxet (Lucr. 
i. 987), etc are not, as is usually supposed, syncopated forma 
of uxissem, extinxissem , confluxisset , etc, but relics of an older 
formation by the addition of -sem to an older perfect-stem 
without 1 or is the ordinary forms m -issem being an addition 
of sem to the -is, which, as we have seen above (p 199), there 
is reason to suppose was characteristic of the perfect-stepi, 
surviving m the terminations is-ti, is-tis, isse The comparison 
however of these forms with those acknowledged to be syn¬ 
copated, e.g dixti, mtellexti, misti, accestis, consumpse, traxe , 
promme, etc., rather points to the conclusion that the pluper¬ 
fect forms m question are later contracted forms 
(4) The Perject Subjunctive is formed by adding sim=-siem 
to the perfect-stem m 1- thus fecisiem , which becomes fece- 
nm, the formation thus bearing some analogy to that of the 
perfect subjunctive passive by the auxiliary sm (amatus stm), 
just as the ‘futurum exactum’ amav-ero beais to the fut pass 
amatus ero. The original length of the 1 111 slm—sieni appeals 
mfuerls , dederts (Hor Od iv 7. 20), dedentis, etc , though, as 
has been aheady noticed (p 184), the confusion with 2 of the 
‘futurum exactum’ has led to fiequent intermixing of the quan¬ 
tities in both tenses 1 , i is propeily characteristic of perf. subj, 
i of completed future indie 


Infinitives and Participles 
The Infinitive is not a ‘Mood/ its various forms being 
cases of verbal-nouns and Philology and Grammar alike must 
begin by getting rid of the misnomer ‘ Infinitive Mood/ for the 
proper understanding of its real nature and historical develop¬ 
ment The analysis by Grammar of the syntactical uses of the 
infinitive points to its being a verbal-noun, sharing the pro¬ 
perties both of noun and verb 2 . (1) of a noun, in that it 
expresses the action of the verb in general, like nouns of action, 


1 For examples of this confusion see Roby, ' Latin Grammar/ § 593 
9 See RobyV Latin Grammar/ vob u. §§ 134a, 3. 
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nnd in Greek becomes a verbal-noun by combination with the 
article, (2) of a verb, in admitting inflections of voice and 
tense, m governing the case of the verb to which it belongs, 
in being qualified by adverbs and not by adjectives, and (m 
Greek especially by combination with av) in sharing the functions 
of mood in oratio obhqua And the analysis by Philology of 
the forms of the infinitive leads us still more surely to the 
same conclusion, so that there is no class of grammatical forms 
of which the first origin and subsequent development can more 
certainly be traced, and a meaning more clearly seen to underlie 
what meets us in Greek or Latin Grammar as an apparently 
unmeaning form. 

I The Greek Infinitive forms fall into five groups 
I Forms in -ptvai, *ptv f tb-pevm, apvvt-ptv 
2 . Forms m -tvai, -vai , \t\om-tvm, dtiKvv-vai 

3 Forms m -tv, -qv, -ttv; (fjtptv (Crct), (f)tp-r]v (Aeol), (fitp-tiv 

4 Infinitive of the sigmatic aonst, 8fi£ru, dpvvai 

5 Forms in -adat throughout the Middle 

The form m -ptvai corresponds to Sanski it manS (manai), the 
dative of a suffix man-, by which a large number of nouns are 
formed m Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 1 , e g from Sanskrit jnft, 

* to know,’ is formed (j)naman, Latin (g)nomen, that by which 
a thing is known, its name while from the corresponding 
Greek stem ym- is formed yvapav (yvw-pov-os)—‘ a, knower/ 
the suffix -pov, -ptv ( —-man ) being used in Greek chiefly for 
forming masculine nouns, rXripw, noiprjv, etc In Latin -min is 
a common termination of abstract nouns in the neuter gender, 
e. g teg-men, sola-men, car-men, tuta-men, etc. and if we 
took the dative case of one of these forms to express the object 
of doing anything, and said canes fecit tutammi domum, we 
should have an exact equivalent to the Homeric expression 
Kvvas frtvfa (pvXaaatptvai bdfiov, ‘he made dogs for the pro¬ 
tection of the house.’ Thus the notiou of purpose or object is 
in reality the primary notion of the infinitive; and the ex¬ 
pression m English of both dative case of nouns and infinitive 

1 See Max Miiller’a 4 Chips from a German Workshop/ vol. hr. p. $$ 
(‘Selected Essays,’ 1. p. 141). 
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by the same preposition to (‘ X come to say this to him,’) reflects 
a philological truth 

[The above explanation of -fitvat is that preferred by Professor 
Max Muller, to whose lecture on ‘The Value of Comparative 
Philology’ (‘Selected Essays’ I 11) I am indebted for the state¬ 
ment here given There is, however, another explanation, viz. 
that -pcvcu is the locative of a suffix -mana (mana-i, cp p. 126), 
which, as will be shown below (p 237), appears as a participial 
suffix 111 Greek f>ep 6 -ptuo-s ) and in the isolated Latin foim 
ama-mmi (sc estis, see p 178), - ptvat would, on this view, be 
a locat sing fern of a verbal-noun formed by this suffix, 
analogous to xapa-i from stem \apa-. The analogy of locat 
sing appears at first sight more suitable in the case of 1 aor 
mfin, e g \i<rat from stem Xv<ra- (pp 214 s>qq) but it cannot 
show the same clear coincidence of form and meaning as the 
other view, and the analogy of -ptv-ai, when the consciousness 
of its being a dative was lost, would tend to produce similarity 
of termination in Awrai, though the dative of stem \vaa- would 
properly be something different (\vaa-ai, 'Kvaa-, see p 128). 
The -<u, however, was not felt to be dative any more than 
locative, and would assert itself by analogy as the right termi¬ 
nation ] 

The infinitive m uv is probably an abbreviation of that in 
-ptvai, though it has been suggested that -ptv may be an 
archaic accusative corresponding to Latin accusatives like teg- 
men, etc, and expressing the general object of certain acts or 
movements 

Besides the form in - fievai , we find a parallel form m -evai ; 
thus m Homer we find both and l-tvai, ep-pa>ai and eivat 
(=eW mm) Bopp and others have accounted for this form by 
supposing the loss of p but it is more probably a collateral 
formation from another suffix -van or -an, added to verbal 
bases in the Indo-European languages. ‘ By the side of daman, 
the act of giving, we find in the Veda da-van, the act of 
giving, and a dative da-vdne, with the accent on the suffix, 
meaning “for the giving," i. e. “to give." Now in Greek 
this v would necessarily disappear, though its former presence, 
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might be indicated by the digamma aeolicum . Thus, in¬ 
stead of Sanskrit d&v&ne, we should have in Greek dofiuai, 
Boivai, and contracted bovuat. ... In the same manner dm 
Stands for ia--f(vat i eWwu, eVwu, dual. Hence leuat stands for 
Iftvai, and the accent remains on the suffix -van, just as it 
did in Sanskrit 1 ' 

The regular infinitives of the perfect active (AeAotTr-fW) and 
of the verbs in -/it (StSd-wu, lord-vai, nde-vai ), none of which 
are Homeric, should be referred, according to Professor Max 
Muller, to the parallel suffix -an, dative -ane, for which again 
he quotes parallel forms in the Sanskrit of the Veda Schleicher, 
who regards these forms as locatives, refers them to a kindred 
suffix -ana, which appeals m the formation of substantives 
in Greek (bpen-avo-v, Tvpn-avo-v, ayx-ovT), <TTf(j)-avo- r, etc ) and 
Latin (pag-ma , dom-mo-s, sarc-ina , etc) 

The ordinary infinitive in -av is generally regarded as formed 
by transposition of -mi e g foptvi becomes foptiv, just as 
<f)ep«ri becomes (ftipas (above, p 170) As to the form <j)cpm, 
opinions differ some regarding it as a phonetic corruption 
of (pepevai, while others, who hold that <f><pevai is dative, suppose 
the existence of a locative m -1 side by side with the dative 
m -at 2 The Doric form in -«v, e g dtidtv=dtibfiv } is thought to 
arise fi om dropping the final t, instead of throwing it back into 
the previous syllable, compare the Doric foim of 2 sing d/wA- 
yes with the ordinary form dpeAy«f=dneAy«cri. An Aeolic form 
<piprjv is found and Curtius, comparing this with foptv and 
<})fp(iv, postulates a common form fapteu, m which <j)tp(- is 
the stem (with thematic vowel), -w the termination. The 
raising (in the arsis of a metncal foot?) of the last syllable 
would give the Homeric infinitive m -mv (<j>vymv, Ibittu, etc). 
The present mfin. m -tiv and strong aonst mfin in -dv might 
both arise from - etu , the accent for the aonst being placed on 
the thematic vowel (^vy/fv, whence <fivy(h>), for the present or 
the stem-syllable ( 4 >tp<tu, whence <Ptpuv). 

The infinitive m -at of the sigmatio or weak aorist may 

1 MaxMUller, ‘Chips,’ iv p. 34 (‘Selected Essays/ i p. 142). 

8 Max MOUer, 1 Chips/ iv, p. 35 ('Selected Essays/ i, p. 143). 
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be formed on the analogy of the perfect to which its stem 
formation has affinity, particularly m the characteristic -a 
(see above, p 192) 

The middle and passive infinitives in -adai, -dai (pl&o-odat, 
Tvirn-aOcu, r(rv(f)-6ai) are explained by Schleicher and others 
as dative feminine formations from a suffix dki, 1 e dhy-ai, 8yai. 
Sanskrit exhibits forms in -dhy&i, which evidently conespond 
to Greek forms in -crdat e g bhdra-dhyAi= ftpe-odai, sac6- 
dhyftirreTrf-o-dai, y rija-dhyai = &(ev 6 ai In Zend also occurs a 
form verezidydi =pt£tcr6ai (verez— fpey or ftpy), and bd-zhdydi— 
<f)ve-<rdai , the latter apparently showing the <r of -crtiat The 
origin of this <r is doubtful It may possibly owe its origin to 
analogy from other middle forms with ad, viz -crdf, -adov, -aSrjv, 
-<rdm, m which a is perhaps original (see above, p 173); or it 
may be a phonetic strengthening of -0ai, as -p«r8a of -peda , 
or -vdcu may arise by regular phonetic processes of assimilation 
and dissimilation from -8yat, representing I E dhydi. Byai 
would become by progressive assimilation -60ai or -rdai (see 
p 174), and this by dissimilation -o6ai The existence of so 
many different explanations only shows how little can really 
be known with certainty of the origin of this form In 
TfTv<p-dai — T(Tvx-cr8ai, or has been omitted for phonetic reasons, 
and 7T assimilated to 6 
II The forms of infinitive in Latin are — 

(I) Active -re m aware, monere, etc 

of perfect amavwe, and me, posse 
•le m velle, nolle, malle 

(II) Passive -n or -t m amart, monen, regl 

-ter (archaic) m farter, etc 

(1) The three terminations of infin act are really the same, 
viz. -se=sei, originally the dative case of a verbal substantive 
whose stem ended in -as, dat -am; the -as being the same 
termination as that of fern substantives m -es (sedes, tabes), or 
neuter in -us, -wr=Greek -os (genus, robur, yevos) Sanskrit 
has a corresponding dative formation, also used as infinitive, 
e g. jiv-Ase (from jiv, ‘to live'); and Latin vehe-rezz Sanskrit 
vah-aaA 
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The older form -se is retained in the perfect amavuse (on the 
perfect-stem ending in -is see above, p 199), m es-se, * to be/ 
and es-se—edse, ‘to eat/ and m pos-se~potse; 8 is assimilated 
to the final consonant of the verb-stem in ferre^ferse, and velle, 
nolle, malle=.velse, noise, malse When added to the present- 
stem 8 becomes r after the vowel of d-, e-, and i- stems, and 
the connecting-vowel by which it is attached to consonantal 
and u- stems (reg-e-re, tribu-e-re), the •% of b stems becoming 
c, as m cape re, present-stem cap- 

fit should be noted that some philologists consider -£re=-&e 
=-asai, and not -re, to be the infinitive suffix 1 . On this view 
the penultimate e of reg-ere, cap-eie is part of the original 
suffix, the 1 of stem capi- disappearing before it while m amare, 
montie, audlre, the initial e of the suffix is absorbed into the 
long vowel of the stems ama-, mone-, audl- ] 

The final vowel of the infinitive was originally e (=et, ai 2 ), 
and traces of this are found m Plautus, e g True 11 4 74 
(iambic trimeter) — 

‘Non atides aliquod mih dart munusculiun?’ 
and Pseudolus, 1 3 136, trochaic tetrametei catalectic — 

‘Ego scelestus ntinc argentum prdmere posstim domo.’ 

It is still oftener found before the 1 caesura * pause m tetrameters 
and tetiameters catalectic, e g. Asmana, li 4 14 (iamb, tetram. 
catal) — 

‘ Absc^de, ac sine me hunc ptrdeie, qm semper me ira inc 4 ndit.’ 

So dare, Ter. Heaut iv 4 2 (724) and other examples quoted 
by Wordsworth (Fragments, p. 152) from Corssen 
The other Italian dialects have an infinitive form in -om , 
-um, -0, apparently an accusative case of a verbal substantive 
formed from the verbal-stem without any suffix, like venum , 
pessum, m venum eo (veneo), and pessum do ; and the ordinary 
supine m -um to which attaches a dative or infinitive meaning, 
e. g spectatum vemunt, ‘ they come to see.’ 

1 Roby, ‘Latin Grammar/ i. $ 611 
* See Corasen, ‘ Ueber Auggprache,’ etc., it. pp 474 . S. and ed. 
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(2) Passive infinitive in ri-er, i-er (-n, -i) 

(a) One explanation of these forms makes i-er^i-se, i e. a 
passive or reflexive formation from the infinitive active ana¬ 
logous to amo-r from amo- (see p 178) Thus aman-er = 
amare-se while for consonant-stems a shortened form of infin. 
act. is assumed, e. g dice - or dxci-, whence dwi-er It is, how¬ 
ever, contrary to the phonetic analogy of Latin that -se should 
thus become -er amare-se , dici-se would naturally become. 
amares, dices, or dms, as in 2 sing amari 6 =amasi-se (p 178) 
And if the final r of ~ier=re=se, as in amor, then no account 
is given of the preceding e 

(b) To escape these difficulties Corssen devises a new theory, 
vu that -r=re=se, and that the rest of the infinitive m -ter is 
a feminine substantive with a suffix -sxa (after vowels), or -ta 
(after consonants) e. g from stem aina-, amasia-se, ama-sies, 
ama-ner, from stem die-, dic-ia-se, dic-ies, dic-ier 

These substantives would be analogous formations to gloria, 
cuna, etc, and the vowel change from a to e analogous to 
that between materia and materies The theory is perhaps 
more ingenious than convincing, the mode of composition which 
it postulates being difficult if not impossible to parallel, and 
though it avoids difficulties which beset othei explanations, 
it must be ranked with them as a hypothesis upon which little 
evidence can be brought to bear in either direction 

Boby (Latin Grammar, §§ 614, 15) gives substantially the 
same explanation as (a) above Without committing himself 
to the phonetic change of -se to -er, he holds that the ordinary 
passive suffix -r (I presume after it had taken that form, and 
its origin as=-se had possibly been forgotten) was ‘added to 
the active infinitive in the form of ir' the final e of infin act, 
taking the form of 1 before -er on the principle of dissimilation 
(see p. 62) The final r was then dropped, because of its ill 
sound after another r, and ie contracted to i. The stages of 
change on this view are amare er, aman-er , amane, aman . 
For the shorter forms in consonant and i- verbs (dici-er, capi-er), 
he accounts m the following way: if the process above described 
had been followed in these verbs, then, because the penultimate 
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vowel of mfin act was short (dicere), the syllable $r would 
have come twice over (cheerier), but the instinctive desire for 
economy of utterance dropped the first er, 1 e. -ur was appended 
directly to the final consonant of the stem In the absence of 
evidence for the date and exact process of the supposed changes 
this view is perhaps as likely to be right as any other. 

The period of transition between the two forms (-ter, -i) can 
•be approximately defined fiom 220-120 bc. The ‘Lex Acilia 
Repetundarum/ circ 123 bc, offers the latest example from 
mscnptions of the form m -ler, which form may therefore be 
presumed to have passed out of common use after that date 
It also offers the fiist example from inscriptions of the other 
form m (darei, § 9) but the introduction of this form must 
have been consideiably eat her, as it is more common even in 
Plautus anu Terence than that in -ur The dates mentioned 
will probably represent with toleiable accuracy the period of 
fluctuation, befoie which -ur, and after which -1, was the regular 
use. In the poets of the later Republic and the Augustan 
period, Lucietius, Vngil, Horace, etc, the form m -ur is an 
intentional archaism 
Perfect Pcuticipk Active (Gieek) — 

A11 Indo-European suffix -vat, -vant appears to have the 
meaning of ‘possession of’ or ‘supply with' anything, e g. 
Sanskrit a9va-van (stem a^va-vat)^supplied with’ or ‘pos¬ 
sessed of horses' In Greek this suffix appears as -F«vt, which 
(with loss of digamma) is found m the adjectival termination 
- ft ?, -«T<ra—-(vr-s, -tvr-ya 1\6v6-(ls, vi (jio-us, etc (stem 

lxBv 6 -ftvr, vi(fto-fevT, x a P^F f **) I n Latin it becomes -vans, and 
(on analogy of 0- stems) - vonso, -voso, which (with loss of v) 
appears m the adjectival termination -oso-, fructu-oso, lumm- 
oso, foma-oso (formrdso, an older form formonso being actually 
found m MSS of Virgil *, etc.) 

The same suffix was also used to form a perfect participle 
active, which (as the perfect itself) is expressed m many lan¬ 
guages by an auxiliary denoting ‘possession/ ‘I have done/ 


1 E g. Eol v 86 
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Sanskrit lias a perf part in -vftn (nom masc), -vat (neut), 
to which corresponds the Gieek perf partic active -m=for-s, 
neuter -6s=for (the stem appearing in oblique coses - 6r-or, -or-i, 
- dr-a) while the feminine -via-=-vvya apparently results from 
the combination of another suffix -vas (-us) with the feminine 
suffix - ya, and corresponds to Sanskrit -ushi Thus Sanskrit 
ba-bhu-v£n=7Tf0i><B?, ba-bhu-v&t= nt^vos vid-van, vid-ushi, 
vid-vat=/«5fi>r, I8vla, d8os (root fi8) The effect of the digamma 
is seen in such forms as eora-Sut (Epic), which later Greek con¬ 
tracted into c ar&Tfs on analogy of other contracted forms, but 
which was preserved from contraction while a consciousness of 
the original digamma in bra-fora survived 

Present Participle Active 

This (as well as the future and aonst participles)^is formed m 
Greek and Latin, and m other Indo-European languages, by 
a shorter suffix -ant or -nt (with consonant and vowel-stems 
respectively) Thus in Gieek, from veib-stem ev-, fop-, we 
have part b-ovr-, <f)(p-ovr -, from stem iara-, iara-VT -, vt-s in 
nom sing sinking to v or j with long vowel ptecedmg So 
fiom dpi (b-pt), ls-oin-s, tows, (~6>v } later m from lOTypt 
(tora-), icrra-w-s, iarras' in I aor. act \vaa-VT-s, A vaat : and in 
i aor pass Xvdtvr-s, \v$ds The feminine forms are due to 
addition of -ya, eg b-ovr-ya, iovr-ya , iovcra, tcrracra= laravr- 
ya; and m i aor. Xbava—Xmaw-ya, In these forms the com¬ 
bination vr sinks to <r (as in 3 plur, p 176) with compensatory 
raising of the preceding vowel, and the y sound disappears, but 
remains in fem. substantives,— ytpovo-lazzytpovT-ta, etc 
In Latin the ordinary participle stem is ent- (older ont-, unt- } 
in e-unt-is, etc). Praesens, absens preserve a participle of 
m, which exactly corresponds to that of dpi given above, 
e.g (e)s-ent-s=b-omr-s , the termination -nts of nom sing, 
which m Greek becomes -m (or in 1 aor. -da), becoming -na by 
the phonetic laws of Latin. The feminine forms corresponding 
to those of Greek are not used as participles, but are common 
as feminine substantives, sopmnt-ia, abundantsa , etc. 

Greek Middle and Passive Participle in -pern ■ 

ThA nartieinial suffix -utvo-. bv which are regularly formed 
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tHfe present and future, middle and passive, the aorist middle 
and perfect passive participles, seems to represent an original 
Indo-European -mana, one of the many developments of the 
element -ma in the formation of nominal stems (see above, 
p 102). In Sansknt this appears as -mana, forming middle 
and passive participles from the present, and strong aorist, and 
future stems, m Zend as -mna, also participial, in Latin as 
-mmo, -mno forming substantives like ter-mmu-s, fe-mina, 
alu-mnu-s, and with traces of a participial signification m the 
isolated verb-form of 2 plur passive, amamini, etc (see above, 
p 178) Thus we have, from the stem bhar, Sanskrit bhara- 
m&na, Zend bare-mna , Greek (fxpo-pevo-s , Latin fen-mini 
Latin Past Participle Passive m -tus, and Supines — 

The suffix -ta (above, p 102), one of the commonest noun- 
suffixes among Indo-European languages, seems to have become 
at one period a regular mode of expressing the idea of a perfect 
passive pai ticiple (‘ having been' ) This function it retains 

111 the Italian languages, e g Latin senpto -, Umbrian screih-to, 
Oscan scnfto-, but heie also there are many traces of a less 
closely defined use of the suffix m the formation of verbal nouns 
both substantive and adjective*, as m the Greek verbal adjec¬ 
tive termination ro-r, and nouns of action like rcpi-rfo iroitj-Tfjs , 
etc Such traces are found in the many verbal substantives 
m - tus , declined sometimes as 0- stems, more often as u- stems, 
— germ-tus, fremi-tus, par-tus, etc , and the ‘supines’ in -um 
and -w, which are obviously accusative and ablative cases respec¬ 
tively of such a verbal substantive, often not to be distinguished 
in form fiom the substantive itself actually in use Compare, 
for example, the substantive msus as used by Virg Aen. li. 212, 
‘Diffugimus visu exsangues/ with the supines visum, vim of 
the verb video. The perfect part passive, supines, and such 
verbal substantives, have therefore one common element of 
formation, viz. the suffix ta - (to~, tu-) , and the stem formed by 
the addition of this suffix is sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Supine- 
stem/ understanding by that term the base or stem common to 
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these various formations from verbal stems And in treating 
here of the formation of the past participle passive m -tus it 
will be convenient in some cases to borrow examples from the 
head of ‘ supines * or ‘ verbal substantives ’ 

The addition of the element -to to the verbal-stem is marked 
in some cases by certain phonetic changes, which may be shortly 
noticed here In the formation from e - stems, the stem-vowel 
becomes shortened to l in Latin, e g. monl-tm ( mone -), tad-tus 
(i tace -) With a- stems it generally remains as in amd-tus, but 
is sometimes shortened to l, doml-tus ( doma-), attonl-tus ( torn - 
re), this i being absorbed by a preceding v m adjii-tas=adju- 
d-tus ( juvd -), and lautus = lad-tus (lava-), cp cautus=cavl- 
tus {cave-), and fetus, motus, in which the v sound has also been 
absorbed into the preceding vowel With l- stems the l re¬ 
mains, as in audl-tus, moli-tus } but is occasionally dropped 
out, as m sanc-tus ( sancl-tus being also in use), comper-tus (but 
perl-tus) 

From the cases above mentioned, in which i, preceding the 
participial element -to, is a degradation of sound from d or e, 
must be distinguished those in which i is either part of the 
stem, or a connecting-vowel In gemA-tus , vom-i-tus, gen-i-tus, 
frem-i-tus, and a few similar formations fiom consonant-stems, 
it may be only a connecting-vowel introduced foi the sake of 
euphony (see above, p 165) Without it the forms from stems 
gem-, vom -, frem- would, by the ordinal y euphonic laws of 
Latin, either have dost their characteristic m, becoming fren-tus, 
von-tus, gen-tus, or have assumed the ugly forms fremptus, 
vomptus, gemptus, by the insertion of p sound which seems to 
follow naturally upon the transition from m to t, s, or l [cp. 
mm-p-tus, mm-p-si, tem-p-lum (ng-tvos ! )] Roby (§ 698) sug¬ 
gests that the forms all-tus (post-Augustan) and molUus, from 
al-ere , mol-ere , may be due to a desire to distinguish these par¬ 
ticiple forms from the adjectives alius, moltus, and that strept- 
tus, geni-tus may have originally had stems in a- (strepa - and 
gena-, cp gna-scor , gna-tus) In pos-l-tus (pono—pos-no, pos - 
tit) the connecting-vowel is employed, but not universally, m 
1 Thus hemps, tempto (not htern, tento) are the correct forms, 
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the compound forms; e g repos-tus, compos-tus and compost ■ 
tus, sepos-tus and seposi-tus 

Verbs m - to , whose present-stem is formed by addition oi 
i—ya to the verbal-stem (above, p 210), generally affix the 
supine or past participle element direct to the verbal-stem, 
e g capl-o, cap-tus. Where l appears, it may be regarded 
either as the i of present-stem, or more probably as a connect¬ 
ing-vowel , e g fug-'i-tum (fug-l-o, fug-i, fug-a), where the 
insertion of a connecting-vowel pieserves the characteristic g, 
which otherwise would have become c before t, as m fractus 
(see p 49) So we have ehcl-tum , but illec-tum, and in certain 
words the connecting-vowel, not used before the past-participle 
and supine, is inserted before the fut participle for euphony 
(1 or-tU 8 or-l-turus, mor-i-turus , par-i-turus, par-tus) 

Verbs m -uo («- stems) generally have u preceding t of par¬ 
ticiple or supme, e g. acu-tus, exu-tus, imbu-tus, etc The stem- 
vowel of such verbs being geneially w, the u is perhaps due to 
coalescence of a connecting-vowel with the stem-vowel, e. g. 
imbd-i-tus, imbu-tus A few verbs retain eg ru-tum (ac¬ 
cording to Varro riitum), the future participle being ni-i-twrus, 
cp ob-riltus and clu-tus fiom clu-eo (*\u-&>), whence xn-du-tua. 
With consonant-stems the suffix -t- appended to the verb- 
stem is sometimes softened to 8 , usually by the influence of 
a preceding dental (all dental-stems having -sus, -sum m past 
participle and supine 1 ) The dental eithei drops out, the pre¬ 
ceding vowel being lengthened m compensation (e g, dim-sum 
—diifid-tum, man-sum = mand-tum, or it is assimilated [mes- 
sum = met-sum, quas-sum — quat-mm) Lapsus from lab-or 
illustrates the same process after a labial' and Jixus (—fic-sua 
forflg-tus) after a guttural The guttural, however, often drops 

out, e g parsum=parc-tum , spar-sus = sparg-ius. [Fig-tua 

would naturally become fic-tus (see p. 49), and this would 
lead to confusion with fic-tus, part of Jmgo And in this and 
most other cases of change to s, otherwise than after a dental 
(as above) or after a liquid and some other consonant (ard~, 
araum, etc,), it is noticeable that the perfect active, if any, 

1 For examples, see Eoby, § 707, 8 , 
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is formed with -si . so that the s of participle and supine iriiy 
be the result of analogy from that of the perf. act ] 

Future Participle in -turus (Latin) — 

The termination of the stem of fut partic active in -turo 
appears to represent an Indo-European - tara, a variety of -tar, 
which is largely used m the formation of nouns of agency (-tar) 
or implement (-tra) In Sanskrit and Zend the suffix appears 
as -tar, -tia In Greek it appears as -rep in na-rtjp, na-rep-os, 
a(0Trjp=(T0}T(p-s } etc , or -rop in piyrwp, pTj-Top-os , wrap, larop-os , 
etc , and a feminine - rpia—tar-ya is found in noi^rpia, etc , 
while m other cases the i of the feminine suffix ya is thrown 
back into the previous syllable, e g. o-wapa = umep-ya, Sowpa 
— toT(p-ya Another specially Gieek form is a feminine 
stem in - Tpi8z=:tarid , formed by suffixing -id, e g irarpls, 
ira-rpld-os -tra appears as -rpo or -6po (neut ), and -rpa, -6pa 

(fem), e g vin-rpo-v, apo-Tpo-v , prj-$pa , paK-rpa (root pan- of 
pa(T<ra>=pdK-ya), Kotprj-dpa, etc Latin has forms almost identical 
pa-ter, ma-ter, etc , nouns of agency, as mc-tor, censor—cens-tor, 
sponsor ~ spond-tor, etc , of implement, as ara-tru-m , clans- 
tru-m = claud-tro-m, ros-tru-m = rod-tro-m The suffix is also 

further increased by -ya to -tno, -torn- (pa-tno-s, victoria), 
by - ic to -tnc-, a feminine suffix, as m victnc-s, by -mo, as m 
doc-t(o)rma To the longer form -taia corresponds -two- of 
fut partic act, and feminine nouns of action, e g sepul-tura, 
umra=ut-tura 
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.Specimens of Latin Inscriptions from 250 B C to the 
close of the Republic. 

The following selection of Latin Inscriptions is given as 
a fuller and moie connected illustration of those gradual 
changes m the form of Latin words, to which incidental allu¬ 
sions have been necessary in the pieceding pages For the 
text of the inscriptions cited I am immediately indebted to 
selections made from the Corpus Inscriptionum Latmarum 
(ed Mommsen) and Hitachi's Pnscae Latmitatis Monumenta 
Epigraphca by Messrs Wordsworth (m ‘ Fragments and Spe¬ 
cimens of Early Latin’) and Roby (‘Latin Grammar/ vol 1 
Appendix B), of the general accuracy of whose citations I have 
satisfied myself by comparison with the authorities whom they 
have followed. The inscriptions are all m ‘ uncial ’ (1 e. capital) 
letters The vertical strokes denote the ending of lines on the 
original msciiption. but in the version (in italics) of the 
Scipionic Epitaphs they mark the ‘caesura’ of the Saturnian 
metre. 

I. Epitaphs of the Scipios — 

i. On L Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, consul 298 B.c. (In¬ 
scription not later than 240 b c.) 

Cornelius . lucius . scipio . barbatus . gnaiuod . patre | prog- 
natus . fortis . uir . sapiensque—quoius . forma . uirtutei. pari- 
suma | fuit—consol. censor ♦ aidilis quei. fuit apud . uos— 
taurasia . cisauna | samnio . cepit—subigit . omne . loucanam 
» opsidesque . abdoucit. | 

Cornelius Lucius | Scipio Barbatus , 

Churn patre prognatus I fortis vir saniensmi* 
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Cujus forma virtu | ti panssuma fait, 

Consul, censor, aedilis | qm fuit apud vos 
Taurasiam Cisaunam | Sammum cepit 
Subigxt omnem Lucaniam, obsidesque abducit 
2. On L Cornelius Scipio, consul 259 b c (Inscription 
perhaps earlier than No. 1) 

honcoino ploirume consentiont r 
duonoro optumo fuise uiro 
luciora scipione filios barbati 
conbol censor aulilis hie fuet a 
he c . cepit. Corsica alenaque . urbe 
Jedet tempestatebus aide mereto 
Ifunc unum plunmi con J sentmnt romai (1 e romae) 
bonorum optimum fu ) isse nrum virorum, 

Lucrum a Scipionem j Films Bai ball 
consul, censor, aedilis | hicfuit apud vos 
11 ic cepit Corsicam Alen j amque urbem pugnando, 
dedit tempestatibus j aedem mento votam. 

3 On P Cornelius Scipio, perhaps son of Sc Afncanus 
Major, augur 180 b c (Inscription about 160 b c) 
qtiei apicemsigne . dial amims gesistei | 
mors perfe tua ut. essent. omnia | 
bieuia lion os fama uirtusque | 
gloria . atque mgcnium , quibus sei | 
in longa licui set tibe utier uita J 
fa cile factei supeiases gloriam | 
maiorum qua re . lubens te mgremiu | 
scipio recip t terra . publi | 
prognatum publio . Cornell 
Qui apicem insignem diahs J Jlamims gessisti, 
mors perfecit tua ut | essent omnia Irena, 
honos fama nrtusque | gloria atque ingenium, 
quibus si in longa licuis | set tibi utier (1 e. uti) vita 
facile factis superasses | glonam majorum, 

Quare lubens te in grmium, J Scipio, reciptt 

Terra Puhli vmwtum | Publio Condi (i.e. Comelio). 
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4 On L Cornelius Scipio (uncertain who is meant) The 
inscription dates about 150 b.c ) 

1 Cornelius cn . f. cn . n scipio magna sapientia | 
multasque uirtutes. aetate quom parua | 
posidet hoc saxsum quoiei, uita . defecit non J 
honos Iionore is hie situs quci. nunquam | 
uictus est uirtutci. annos gnatus xx is | 
d ei s datus no. quairantis honore | 

(jueimmus sit. mand u 

Lucius Cornelius, Cnaeijilius , Cnaei nepos, Scipio 

magnarn sapientiam mul j tasque virtutes 

aetate cum parvit j possidet hoc saxum 

quotes (1 e cut) vita defecit | non honos, honorem 

Is he situs Qui nunquam | uctus est virtule 

annos natus vigmti | is Dili est mandatus 

ne quaeratis honorem j quimmus sit mandatus 

II From the Scnatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus, (or Epis- 
tola Consulum ad Teuianos,) 186 b c , cp Livy xxxix 8-18 
consume | homines pious u omuorsei uirei atque 
mulieres sacra . ne quis quam | fecise uelet neue . inter 
ibei uirei pldus . duobus mulienbus . ploustribus | ar/uise 
uelent nisei. de pr urbani senatuosque sententiad utei. 
suprad | scriptumest haice . utei . m . couentmoid . exdei- 
cutis ne minus triiium 1 noun dinura senatuosque . 
sententiam utei scientes. esetis eorum . J sententia . ita 
fuit sei ques. esent quei aruorsum . ead fecisent quam . 
suprad | scnptum est eeis lemcaputalem . faciendam , cen- 
suere atque utei | hoce . m . tabolam . ahenam . mcei* 
deretis . ita senatus aiquom cen suit | uteique earn . 
figier . loubeatis . ubei facilumed , gnoscierpotisit . atque 
| utei. ea bacanalia . sei qua sunt. exstrad . quam sei. 
quid ibei. sacn est j ita utei suprad. scriptum est. m. 
diebus . x . quibus . uobeis. tabelai. datai erunt. faciatis. utei 
dismota. sient in agro . teurano 
Censuere homines plus quinque univ&rsi, vin atque muliere 9 t 
sacra ne quisquam fecisse vdlet, neve intmbi viri vim duobus. 
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mulieribus plus tnbus, adfuisse vellent, nisi de praetoris urbani 
senatusque sententia, uti supra scnptum est 
Haec uh in contione exdicatis ne minus tnnum nundmum, 
senatusque sententiam uti scientes essetis Eorum sententia da 
fmt siqui essent qui advorsum ea fecissent, quam supra 
scnptum est, eis tem capitalem faciendam censueie 
Atque uti hoc in tabulam ahcnam mcideretis ita senatus 
aequum censuit; 

Clique earn figi jubeatis, ubtfacillume nosci possit, 

Atque uti ea Bacchanalia , siqua sunt, extra quam si quid tbi 
sacn est , ita uti scnptum est, in diebus decern, quibus vobis 
tabellae datae erunt, faciatis uti dimota suit. In agro Teurano 

III Inscription of the same age as S C de Bacch, but less 
antique m spelling, (the former being of a more formal legal 
nature) The earliest example of doubled letters 

laimilius 1 f inpeirator .decieiuit | utei quei. hasten sium 
seruei | in turn lascutana habitarent | leiberei cs 
sent. agrum oppidumqu | quod ea tempestatc posedisent 
| item possideie habereque | lousifc. dum poplus senatus 
que | roman us uellet act mcastreis | ad . xn k febr 

IV From an inscription at Polla in Lucania, recording wotks 
executed by P Popillius Laenas, consul 132 b.c. 

uiam, feci ab regio . ad . capuam. et | m ea uia. ponteis 
. omneis . milianos | tabelanos que poseiuei . hmce sunt | 
noucenam . media *1. capuam xxcmi | muranum *xxiiii 
. cosentiam . cxxm | ualentiam c^xxx . ad fretum . ad sta- 
tuam ccxxxi | et , eidem praetor . m | Sicilia . fugiteiuos 
italicorum | conquaesiuei . redideique | homines . dccccxvii 
eidemque | primus fecei . ut. de , agro poplico | aratoribus 
cederent. paastores j forum . aedisque . pophcas . heic . feci. 

[Note in this inscription the fluctuation between e, ei, l 
(i homines, ponteis, feci, fecei) and one example of doubled vowel 
( paastores )] 

V. Two inscriptions found at Capua and Aeclanum, and 
A (Pr Lat Monumenta , lxiu A, lxiii C) 
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to the years 108 and (about) 90 bc , but exhibiting m some 
forms (e g venerus, loidos, moiros) the spelling of a considerably 
earlier period, 

1 heisce magistreis venerus iouiae. muru | aedificandum 
coirauerunt ped ccixx et | loidos . fecerunt ser . sulpicio 
m aureho cof 

Ih magistn Venens Jomae murum aedificandum curavermt 
pedes cclxx et ludos fecerunt, Sermo Sulpicio Marco Aurelio 
consulibus 

[cof is a stone-cutter’s mistake for cos ] 

2. c qumctius c f ualg pation raunic | m magi.min 
f surus a . patlacius q f | mi uir d s . sportas turreis. 
moiros | turreisque a equas qum moiro | faciundum coi¬ 
rauerunt. 

C» Qumctius, Can films , Valgus patronus mumcipii, M 
Magius, Mmucn films, Surv 9, A Patlacius, Qumti films, quat- 
tuor mn de senatus sententia portas, turres, muros, turresque 
aequas cum muro faciundum (error for faciundas) curaverunt 

VI From Sulla’s Law ‘de xx quaestonbus/ bc 80; cp. 
Tac Ann xi 22 

q urb quei. aerarium proumciam optmebit. earn | mer- 
cedem . deferto quaestorque quei . aerarium proum ciam | 
obtinebit earn . pequmam ei scribae . scnbeisque . herediue 
| eius soluito ldque ei. sine fraude sua . facere . li ceto 
. quod | sine . malo . pequlatuu . fiat. olleis que . homimbus . 
earn J pequmam . capere . hceto 

VII. From Lex Julia Municipals, b.c 45. 

quae . uiae in urbem . rora propiusue , . r. p . q . ubei. 
con tmente . habitabitur sunt. erunt. quoius . ante aedificium 
. earum , quae j uiae . erunt. is . earn . uiam . arbitratu . eius . 
aed quoi. ea pars . urbis. h. 1. ob . uenent. tueatur . isque. 
aed . curato . uti. quorum | ante . aedificium . erit. quamque 
. uiam . h,l .quemque. tueri. oportqbit. ei. onyies. eamuiam 
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, arbitratu . eius. tueantur neue eo | loco. ao consistat quomi 
nus . conraode . populus ea . uia . utatur 
[p q is a mistake for p m.—pasaua mile] 

VIII A monumental inscription upon a young actress, dated 
by Mommsen (C. I R. 1009) and Eitschl (Pr hat Mon 
lxxxi ) at the end of the Republic, and exhibiting in the mam 
the orthogiaphy familiar to us m classical Latin most of the 
peculiarities being due to the carelessness of the mason who cut 
the inscription (c g propiravit, line 7; deneravit for denegavit, 

1 9, deposierunt for deposueiunt , and mjistae for mfestae, 1 14) 
The ‘apex’ (see above, p 48) is found on two words only, UU 
'(1 1) and hora (I 7) 

Euchans licinwe. I 

docta erodita omnes artes uirgo umt an mu 

heus . oculo . errante quci aspicis , 14 ti domws 
morare gressum et titulum . nostrum . peilege 
amor parenteis quem dedit natae suae 
ubei. se reliquiae conlocarent coipons 
beic . uiridis aetas. cum floieret artibus 
crescente . etaeuo . glonam conscenderet 
propirauit hora. tnstis fatalis mea 
et denecauit ultra uitae. spintum 
docta erodita paene musarum . manu 
quae modo nobihum ludos decorauichoro 
et graeca. inscaena pnma populo apparui 
en hoc in . tumulo , cineremnostn corpons 
infistae parcae deposierunt. carmine 
studium patronae cura amor. laudes decus 
silent. ambusto corpore . et. leto . tacent 
reliqui. fletum nata . geniton . meo 
et. antecessi. gemta post leti. diem 
bis hie . septenz. mecum natales . dies 
tenebris . tenentur . ditis aeterna donw 
rogo ut. discedens. terram . mihi. diccw hum. 
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A—Adverbial Terminations in Latin 

The following list of the various terminations of Adverbs, 
Prepositions, or Conjunctions in Latin will supply more or less 
obvious illustrations of the statement on p 93, that they are all 
in their origin case-forms of Nouns A few examples only of 
each are given, and for a more complete list the student is 
referred to Roby’s Latin Grammar, 1 §§ 508-547, from which 
tins arrangement is borrowed. 

I Vowel-endings — 

-d . ea, Me, circa, juxtd, supra, contra [ablative sing feminine 
fiom a- or 0- stems]. anted, proptered , postilld, etc, seem to be 
accus. plur neut. (see p 155) 

-d ltd, quid [apparently accus plur neuter] 

-1 ae prae [probably locative -at, or dat with locative force] 

-0 a common adverbial termination, originally ablative 
singular of -0 stems=older -dd, cp Greek ovru, ovtm 

( 1 ) Prom substantives ergo (?pyw), extemplo (=extmpulo, 
diminutive of ex tempore), illico (m loco), modo, etc 

(2) From adjectives and participles cito, demo (de novo), 
ommno , mbito, vero, improviso, necojnnato, etc. 

( 3 ) Numeral adverbs, pnmo, secundo, etc., so immo(~mo, 
*at the lowest or least’), postremo, etc. [ablatives with local 
signification,—m such a place.] 

( 4 ) Pronominal,, chiefly of direction to a place (perhaps 
originally adverbs of manner or circumstance): eo, quo-ad 
(‘ whither to'), illoc (Plautus, later i{luc), intro , porro (itfypa). 



Under this head come the adverbs of direction ending* in 
-onus, -orsim , 1 e -o-vorsm, -o-vorsum, ‘turned towards/ 
a combination analogous to quo-ad, ad-eo 
(5) Adverbs formed by suffix -do quando (quam-do), endo, 
or mdu, an old form of m, seen m the forms endoperator, 
xnduperator (Ennius), and indigeo (mdu, egeo). 

-u dm, noctu, du-dum (—diu-dum ?) Ablatives 
-e the common adverbial termination from positive and 
superlative adjectives with -0 stems [apparently ablative sing ; 
see above, p 124], e.g wide, vere, fere, ferme Apprime (prae- 
Ciceronian) is probably =ad prma, an adverbial expression 
analogous to imprimis, the e being due to the analogy of 
other adverbs 

4 generally speaking a shortened form of the preceding (-e) 
termination, like abl sing in 4 of 3rd decl (p 125) 

(1) From -0 stems (as -c above)’ bene (bono-), male, su- 
perne, etc ; and possibly made in the phrase made virlute 
esto (though this is more probably a vocative case) 

(2) From other stems * abunde, facile, impune, vnagS, sponte 
(abl of spons) 

-pS a form of que, e g nem-pe ( =nam-pe, cp namque). 

-ve perhaps =vel, thus nevez=‘ or not/ 

-ce ecce—en-ce, sic, etc , and appended to locative adverbs, 
hie, illic, etc. (see p 153) 

•que a case-form of qui, appended to pronouns and pro¬ 
nominal adverbs (perhaps, as Roby suggests, a kind of redupli¬ 
cation) quis-que, quando-que, etc , so with prepositions and 
conjunctions, absque, atque ( ac-que), namque, etc. 

-pie. suopte, etc , possibly =pdte, as in ut-pote, 

-d$ tn-de, undi, etc. Perhaps =de (preposition) shortened 
by loss of accent. 

•ne: sinA, pone (=po8-n$) Probably the same as the inter¬ 
rogative particle nA, which again may=ra£, ‘verily* (wrongly 
written nae from analogy of Greek val, vrj). 

•I (occasionally shortened to X) 

(1) Ablative cases of manner: qui, quin ( qui-ne ), si (abl. of 
a pronouns‘in which case’), (=si-ce, ‘in this way’), uti 
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(probably= quo-ti, ‘in which way/ ti being =si above, brevi , 
fyrocim, etc, 

(2) Locative (or Dative) cases, ilk, isti (Plaut, Ter), more 
usually illTc, istic , hen , tempefi, etc and in the termination 
-hi of pronominal adverbs, ibi, ufo, etc. 

II Consonant-endings (Labial and Dental) — 

-b ab , ob, ub —Greek dn-o, vno, Sanskrit apa, upa, from 
pronominal stem -pa (p 98, note) The form viral suggests 
a locative case 

-am probably accusative cases, e g quam, obvtam, etc, and 
thence by analogy to such forms as eoram (cum, os), perperam 
(per-per-am), ‘thoroughly/ in termination fanam of bifanam, 
etc , and 111 suffix -dam appended to pronouns and pronominal 
adverbs— quidam, quondam, etc (see p 156) 

-om (-um) Accusative cases donicum (Plaut), later donee, 
dum, quom (cum)) actutum, circum (stem circo-), clancvlum 
(clam, with diminutive suffix), extremum, parum, etc ; rursum, 
adversum, etc 

-em * accusative cases • propediem , -tern in autem, etc (from 
pronominal stem ta-, see p 156, -dm m quidem, etc (cp -dam 



-vm . (1) m pronominal adverbs, with the meaning of ‘at' 
or ‘from’ a place, and so apparently a locative termination 
(see above, p 127), e g illm, kmc ( hm-ce ), emm (=in-im, 
im being locat of is) 

(2) In termination -tim (sim) of adverbs from or similar to 
past participles raptm, conjunctim, mixtim, stnetim, etc.; 
sta-tim (sta-re— 1 ^ s you stand’), confestim (perhaps from con - 
fmre), etc ; parlim, ubertim, vicissim, etc These may also 
be locative cases, with the meaning of ‘circumstance under 
which / but such a form as partim is suggestive of the accusa¬ 
tive case, which (as we have seen, p 115) is thus formed with 
certain nouns of the consonant or 1 - declension From verbs or 
nouns with a-, u-, or *- stems we have adverbs m -a-tim, 
-u-tim, -l-tim . e g. certatim, nominatim, minutim ; gregatim, 
tumatim, generatim, tributim , viritim , etc. 

-d in ad sed\ hand, apud is perhaps the old ablative suffix 



(p 124), and quod in quodsi, quod utmam, etc, is by some 
called an ablative But quodzz* because’ is most naturally 
accus of respect (cp. Greek on and the use of o=‘whereas'), 
and the same explanation must hold in the other phrases with 
which it is compounded 

-t m ast, et, at , may be only a phonetic variety of -d (haut 
and set are given as varieties of hand, sed), ut seems to be 
short for uti It is true that Greek <uf=a>r, the ablative of os 
(see p 124), rather points to the t as final, but then uti would 
be a diffei ent word and as this is improbable, it seems better 
to give up the attempt to show that as and ut are identical 
-n: an =Greek dv, which by some is connected with dvd , en, 
in (endo), qum—quine 

4 procul, smul (older semol^z smile), accusative neuter 
vel, perhaps imperative of volo 

-er the suffix of the comparative degree in sup-er (compara¬ 
tive of sw6=‘up') and its compounds 
-per same word as per (preposition), connected with srapd, 
nfp-qv, pierce, etc, always of time, nuper (novumper), semper, 
etc 

“ter a common adverbial suffix from nouns of 0- and i- 
stems, by some identified with -tus, and regarded as an exten¬ 
sion of the ablative suffix -d or -t, by others connected with the 
comparative suffix seen in Greek -rtpo-s, Latin de-ter-ior, etc. 
(seep 133) 

“tus appears to==Sansknt -tas of adverbs, and perhaps 
Greek -&v, as -mus of 1st pers. plur = Greek -per (see p 169): 
but -6fv more probably=another suffix -dhas 
-as alias, foras, etc, accusative plural. 

-us . secus, tenus, etc., perhaps neuter accusatives. 

-is: ( i)=%08 (ms), neut acc of the comparative suffix (p 
133): magis—magm, nimis=nmios Perhaps this is the 
origin of is in paullisper, tant-is-per, etc. (2) Ablative plur. 
m forts, gratia (grains), etc 

“tens or -tes the suffix for numeral adverbs, connected perhaps 
with the comparative suffix -yam (Sanskrit iyan(s), iyas, 
Greek -m; Lat. -ids, -m: see pp, 132,133). 
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B—Adverbial Terminations m Greek (Homeric). 

[From Homer, Iliad I, edited by D B Monro. Clarendon Press, 1878 ] 

The chief suffixes used to form adverbs in Homer are as 
follows — 

-0i, expresses the place where as to-8i, 0-61, nd-8i (=Attic 
rrovj, KH-61 (=Attic Aft), avTQ-di ( = Attic civtov), (KTO-61, (v8o-8i, 
diroirpo-dt, eyyv-81, v\j/d-8i, vtio-8t, hip<o-8i, o*ko-8i, r) 5 >-di, oipapd-61, 
Krjp6-8i, ’iXto-dt, Kopiv8o-8t 

-©O', place whence, used with nearly the same stems as -81, 
as o-8fu t iro-8(v, nei-Sev , «Yep<a-dfj/, tja-Stv, etc It is often used 
after and otto', as A Aio-8ep, ajr ovpav6-8ev There is also a 
suffix m 6t(y), np6<r-8c(v ), m front, oma-de, om-dev, behind, virfp-8t(v), 
fvtp-8f{v) y irdpoi-6t(v) 

-ae, place whither, as rro-tre, m-ve, ertpa-crc, opo-ar, irdvro-<r( 

-to$, place, (p-tos, fK-ros 

-Xi, m ^-*t where (lit which way, like Lat qud) 

“X a > ~X® a » wl th numerals , bi-xa, two ways, rpl-xa, nepra-xa, 
and Tpi~x8d, rcrpa-^da 

-Sc, place whither, suffixed to the acc, as obcdp-bf, n6\ep6p8<, 
SXabt, etc 

-81$, direction or manner, xdpa-8tt, to the ground, apv-btt, 
together, dWv-bit 

-Soy, -8 tjk, -80, manner, airoara-Sdp, aloof, l\a~86v, m crowds , 
ftorpv-bop, m clusters, mipyrj-bop, m column, $d-8rjv, Kpvft-fyp, k\tj- 
8t)p, (niypd( 3 -dr]p, vno^\rj-8rjp, eiri<rrpQ<pd-8r)v, ply-8a, Kpvfi-8a, dp<f)< 1- 
8a, avroaxe-bd 

-a, manner, dp-a (lit .fittingly), dp-a, paX-a, 8ap-a, thickly, 
rdx~a, <ra(f)-a, Kapr-a, pu-a, u>K-a, fjic-a, oty-a, \ly-a, <rly-a, pipfy-a, 
irvK-a, 1<pxi<f>-a. 

-yj, way, direction, irarr-rj, every way, 

-ci, -1, time, manner, avro-wx-d, that very night, rpi-<noix~t, 
in three rows, dpaipar-t, bloodlessly, dpoyrjr-t, without effort. 

-00, place, nov, 6 p-ov, ayx-ov, rrjX-ov, v\frov, avr-ov, in meaning 

like the adverbs m - 6 $i, which are more common m Homer. 

9 
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-<u$, manner; a suffix of which there are comparatively few 
examples in Homer ®s, r®s, ms, 6p®s, (pikas, alv®s, km®s, and 
a few others from stems in -o. From other stems, a<ppatie-®s, 

mptiPpaM-as, irpotypovem 

hu, chiefly from prepositions; fi<r-<u, towards, t(-®, outwards, 
srpocra®, forwards, oidav®, backwards, itponp-®,farther on, Uavrep-®, 
(Kaorar-®, farther, farthest, dacron p-®, nearer, ovr-a are 
exceptional, # 

Many adjectives are used adverbially m the accusative 
neuter 

Variations in the endings of adverbs to be noted — 

I. Moveable final -$, aptpis and ap<pl, pc'xpu and p<xPh P^arj- 
yvs and pHrarjyv, I8vs and Wv, nokkaKis and vokkdia, etc 

2 Prepositions irapat, Karai, u 7 rcu (perhaps locatives, like 
Xapai ), irpon and iron' (fuller forms of irpos), in (fV) Cp aid 
and ativ 

3 Apocope occurs in dkd (au tie, tip netilov, etc), icard (mti tie, 
Kav mtiiov, mfifiake, etc), and impd, also in the particle apa 
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C —Table of Cases used Adverbially in Latin. 


Cases used 

Examples of Adverbs formed 

1 Accusative— 


bmg -m 

quom (cum), circum, quam, obviam, prope- 
dicm 

„ -d, -s 

quod, raagis (10s), secus 

Plur. -as 

abas, foras, etc 

» *a 

quia, ita 

Also neut. sing and plur of all adjectives 

2 Ablative— 


Sing -0 (-0), -a, -u 

ergo, subito, pnmo, llloc, modo, cito, ea, juxta, 
intei ea, diu, noctu 

» (-c), -i (-1) 

facillune, beno, qui, brexi, uti 

„ -d, -t, -tus, -ter 

facillimed, baud, apud, ast, et (?), caeli-tus, 
firmi-ter. 

Plur -is 

gratis 

3 Locative— 


•ai, -ae, -i 

prae, llli-c, isti-c, herl. 

-bi 

ubi, ibi 

•im 

lllim, istim, lllin-c. 


D —Table of Greek Case-forms used Adverbially 

(Those which only exist as adverbs are called specnlly ‘Adverbial Cases,’ or, 
irrwfffis iStai as distinguished from ■mkatis mval ) 


Cases employed. 

Adverbs formed 

Substantivil 

Adjectival 

Pronominal 

1 Accusative 

a Genitive (Local) 

5 iiajv, X^ v > e * 0 

Compar neut sing 
Superlat neut plur 
IMKpav (so iS6v) 

oil, Sirov, etc 

3 . Ablative— 

( 1 ) Medal -at 

■41 


•wt (m-ojT Lat -od) 

•w (Lat *5) in ita rot, 
KaruTipw, etc 

Sit Sirent 
ubSt 





*54 


Cases employed 

Adverbs formed 

Substantival 

Adjectival 

Pronominal 

(2) Local -6fv 

oUo-Otv 


o0tv, etc 


ovpav6-6tv(caeh tus ) 



4. Locative— 




( 1 ) •«; -ai 

otm, xtywf 


of, voi, etc 

(2) -ft 

otico-di 

v-f <5-0i 

o0t, wd$i 

5 Dative (Modal) ?? 



fj, rjn(p, etc 

6 Instrumental— 



, 

(0 ’V 

icofubrj 

mvij , Trffy, etc 


(or? Dative) 

<rX°^y> cnanrTj 

travrq (Dor vavra) 


(2) 

aiya 

rd\a, dfia, etc 

iva 

(or ? Acc plur) 





N B —The adverbial forms in -ij, -a, classed here as instrumental coses, may pos¬ 
sibly be Dative Sing and Accus Blur respectively But the absence of ‘ t sub- 
scnptum ’ m one case, and the occurrence of parallel forms m -a in the other, seem to 
point (cp p 131) to the -5 of Indo-European instrumental case as a common origin 
The pronominal adverbs rj, rjnfp, etc appear to be dative cases with locative meaning 
arising from an ellipse of o&p, an in the Latin expressions uetd (via), qua, si qua 
( ratione). 


The adverbial suffixes - 6 a (local), -ua, -re (temporal), and 
-a-f (local, of direction towaids) can baldly be assigned 111 then 
present foim to any ease-termination, but may be assumed to 
have bad a similar oiigtn to otbeis which have been so 


E —Adverbs m Sanskrit 
Simple adverbs — 

1. From cases of nouns and obsolete words 

(1) From nom. or acc. neuter of any adjective, and of 
certain pronouns and obsolete words. 

( 2 ) From instrum, case (rarely dative) of nouns, pronouns, 
and obsolete wor<Js, 
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° (3) From ablat case of nouns, pronouns, and obsolete 
words. 

(4) From locat case of nouns and obsolete words. 

2. Adveibial affixes.—eg -tas (cp -6tv, Lat -tua) with 
sense of ‘with/ ‘from/ -tra forming adverbs of place ; -d& 
(Lat. -de) foiming adverbs of time 

3 Adverbial prefixese. g a-, * privative ’ (cp Gk a-, Lat. 
in-, Engl m-, un -), dus-, dur- (Gk <W-) implying * badly/ 

‘ with difficulty, ’ au-, ‘ well/ * easily' (Gk. e 5 ). 


P - Comparative Table of Prepositions m Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin 


baiiskrit 

Greek 

Latm 

£1, 4 to/ ‘near to’ 


ad 


i/upt, Ep adv 

( mb - m compounds) Germ 
um 


dva (adv dm) 

(an- in an*helare, p, 157) 


dm 

ante 

apa 

and 

ab, ab-s, ob 

(dd, adverbial affix) 

5 rtx 

de 


tts(*lv-s, p 157), is 

m 


tv, Ep ivi 

in 


he, i£ (e*-r) 

ex, 3 

api 

in 


antar 

Kara (adv Kara) 

inter, mtra 


ptri 

Germ mit 

parft,' back/ 4 backwards ’ 

TtCtfH i 


pari 

vepi (Ep adv irtpt) 

per (per- in per-magnus) 

pra 

irp6 

pro, prae (pra*i) 

prati 

irpds, Ep. irpori 


sam 

avv, £vv (kctvv, p 46) 

cum 


bit ip 

super, supra 

upa 

far6, Ep fatal 

sub 
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Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin 

abhi, ' to/‘ towards * 

‘Spurious Preposi 

Other Prepositions of ad¬ 

adhi, ‘ above ’ 

tions ’ 

verbial form, many of 

anu, ‘after* 

iv(v 

them as^adveibs. 

ati, ‘across’ 


apud 

ava, ‘down,* 'off* 

H(to£v 

circum, circa, circiter 

ud (ut), ‘up,’ ‘upwards’ 

twca 

cie, citra 

ni, ‘m,* ‘on,’ ‘down’ 

irkrji' 

clam, coram 

nxs, mr, ‘out* 
vi, ‘apart* 

N B —But few of these 
are used as prepositions 
with case of nouns, 
they are more com 
monly prefixes to veibs 
or verbal derivatives 1 


contra, erga, extra, infra 
juxta, penes 
pone (posne), post 
praeter, prope, propter 
secundum 
trans, tra- 
ultra (cp ultro) 
versus, veisuin 




GENERAL INDEX. 


A 

Ablative, inflections of, in Latin, 
124 

Accent, effect of, upon decay of 
vowel sounds in Latin, 60 
Accusative, inflections of, in Greek, 
Latin, and Sansknt, 115 sqq 
Adverbnl terminations, Latin, 247 
sqq , Greek, 251 
Adverbs origin illy case forms, 93 

— in Sanskrit, 254 
Agglutinative stage of language, 

4 

Alliteration, illustrative of the ten¬ 
dency to reduplication, 52 
Alphabet, relationship of Greek to 
Phoenician, 40 

— Phoenician, Greek, and Roman, 
comparative table of, 42 

— Greek, changes and modifica¬ 
tions m, 43, Roman, 46 

Analogy, influence of, upon the 
forms of .language seen in dis¬ 
tinctions of gender, 106, -es nom 
plur of consonant-stems, 114, 
declension of sms, <71 ms, and gen 
smg is of consonant stems, and 
•1 of m stems, t2o, dative dual 
m Greek, 130, gen smg uti, 
153, '<rOa of 2 smg, according to 
Bopp, 171, amaminor, 178, con¬ 
junctive of verbs m -fu, 184 
Analytic languages, difference of, 
from synthetic, 159 
Aomt, 'simple’ or 'strong/ 200, 
reduplicated, 201 

— traces of, in Latin, aoi. 

— 'weak’ or compound, relation of, 
to strong Aonst, 214 

— passive in Greek, 225. 


Aryan, use and meaning of the 
term, 10 

Aspirate sounds, and modifications 
of (spirants), 34 

— changes of, m Latin, 69 
Ampliation of unaspirated letters, 

77 

Assimilation of vowels, 61 

— of consonants, 73-79 
Augment, m Greek and Sanskrit, 

theories of its origin, 162 sqq 
Auxiliary verbs, traces of, m Latin, 
26 

— (prosthetic) vowels and con¬ 
sonants, 83 

C 

Cases, original number of, 105 

— used adverbially, 253 
Chinese language, the, 4, 7, 8 
Chordae vocales, their part in the 

formation of sound, 30 
Classification of languages, morpho¬ 
logical, 4, genealogical, 8 sqq 

— of nouns, 108 

— of pronouns, 142 

— of verbs, 167 

Claudius, the Emperor, his attempt 
to introduce new letters, 47 
Comparative philology, questions 
treated by, 1 

Comparison of adjectives, 132, com¬ 
parative and superlative suffixes, 
ib 

'Conjugations’ of Greek verbs, 168; 

of Sanskrit, 202 
Conjunctive, suffix of, 183-51. 
Consonants, meaning of the term, 
30 

— classification of, 31-35. 

— changes of, 631 general ten* 
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dencies, ib , substitution, 64, 
loss, 70, assimilation, 73, dissi¬ 
milation, 79 

Consonants, insertion of auxiliary, 
80,84 

D 

Dative case, inflections of the, 127- 

131 

Declensions of nouns, 108 , division 
of, into vowel- and consonant- 
declension, ib 

Definite article, development of, in 
Romance languages, 26 
Dental sounds, 33 
‘ Dentahsm,’ 51. 

Derivative suffixes used in forma¬ 
tion of noun-stems, 102 
Derivative verbs, foimation of, by 
suffix ya (ja), 103 
‘ Digamma Aeolicum,’ the, 43, 67 
Diminutives m -ellus, -ollus, -Ulus, 
-ullui, 59 

Diphthongs, formation of, 36 
— weakening of, to simple sounds 
in Latin, 56 

Double consonants, when first 
written in Latin, 47 
Dynamic change, 51 sqq 

E 

Etymology, general principles to be 
observed in, 49 

‘ Explosive* or ‘ momentary’ sounds, 

32 

F 

Final sounds, loss of, etc, in Greek 
and Latin, 73, 73 

‘Fricative’ or ‘protracted’ sounds, 

32 

Future Active (Greek) m -am, 218, 
m -w (Attic), 219, Latm m -bo , 
330 , m -so, -smb, -sere, 32 x 
Future Passive (Greek), 227 
‘Futurum exactum' in Greek and 
Latin, 224. 

G 

Gender, expression of, in Indo- 
European languages, 10 6 
Genitive Case, inflections of, 118- 

123 

Grimm's Law, formulae of, 89*. 90. 


Grimm’s Law, original process of 
changes expressed by, 87 
— illustrations of, 86, 91 
Guttural sounds, 33 

I 

Imperfect Tense, forms of, in Greek, 
213, Latin (-bam), 224 
— Subjunctive (-ran), 227 
Inchoative verbs, 211 
Indistinct articulation, changes duw 
to, 79-84 

Indo European family of languages, 
meaning of the term, 9, subdi¬ 
visions of, 11, 12, comparative 
antiquity of, 12,13, table of, 13, 
divergence of, 16 

Infinitive, not a mood but a verbal 
noun, 228 

— forms of, m Greek, 229-232, in 
Latin, 232-235 

Inflectional (or teiminational) stage 
of language, 5 

Inflections of nouns, meaning of the 
term lllustrited, 98 

— of veibs variety of, 159 

— effects of phonetic change upon, 

22 sqq 

Inscriptions, specimens of Latin, 
230-45 n C, 241 sqq 
Instrumental Case, inflections of, 
13 ' 

Intensification of vowel-sound, 51 
Iramc subdivision of Indo-European 
family of language, 11 
Isolating stage, see ‘ Radical ’ 

K 

Keltic group of languages, 12, 15 
Kelts, their migrations, 14 
Koppa, the letter, in Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman alphabets, 40, 

45 , 46 

L 

Labial sounds, 33 
Labialism, 51 

* Lautverschiebung* of Grimm’s Law, 

87 

Liquid sounds, 34 
Locative Case, inflections of, 126 
Long vowel sound, attempts to ex¬ 
press in Roman character, 47. 
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M 

‘ Mediae,’ meaning of term and va¬ 
rious nam°s for, 32 
Medial sounds, loss of, m Greek and 
Latin, 71 

Middle Voice, a prior development 
to Passive, 17^ 

Middle or Pas-ive (Medio-Passive) 
inflections, 178-183 
Moods, number of possible, and 
meining of teirn, 161 
•Mood-signs, position and function, 
161 

-- forms of (Conjunctive and Opta 
tive), 183 sqq 

Mutes, meaning of term, and other 
n tmes for, 30 

N 

Nasal sounds, formation of, ex¬ 
plained and illustrated, 33 

— influence of, upon preceding 
sounds, 77 

- insertion 01 addition of (Nasalisa¬ 
tion), 53, employed in formation 
of present-stem, 207 

National peculiarities of utterance, 
84 

Nominative Case, inflection of, no 
Numeral signs, Phoenician and 
Gieelc, 42, Koman, 46 

0 

Optitive, suffix of, m Gieek, 185, 
forms of, traceable in Latin, 186, 

* Aeolic’ in -aua, 217 
Orthograph), fluctuations of, m 
Latin, 82 

P 

Palatal sounds, 33 
Paradigms of noun-inflection, 135- 
141 

— of pronominal mfhction, 147- 
149 

Participles, Perfect Active (Greek), 
235, Present and Aonst, 236, 
Middle and Passive in -ptvos, 
tb , Passive m 237, Fut 
Active in -turns, 240 
Passive Voice, developed from 
Middle, 177 

Pei feet Active (Greek), strong and 
weak forms of, 193, aspirated 
form, 194, Homeric, 188 


Perfect Active (Greek), Middle and 
Passive, 194 

Perfect-stem, formation of, in Greek, 
188 sqq m Latin, 195 sqq 
Person-endings of Greek and Latin 
verb, 161, 169 sqq 
Phonetic change, influence of, upon 
grammatical structure, 22 sqq 

— general principles of, 29 

— limited sense of, as involuntary 
change, 31, 56 

Plautme prosody, illustrative of de¬ 
cay of vowel-sound, 60 
Pluperfect Indicative (Greek and 
Latin), 233, Subjunctive (Latin), 
227 

Prepositions, table of m Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Litm, 235 
Present-stem, its relation to the 
pure verbal-stem, 202 

— different formations of, classified, 
203 sqq 

Pronouns, classification of, 142, in¬ 
flection of, 143 sqq 
‘Prosthetic’ (auxiliary) vowel, 83 

R 

Radical (or isolating) stage of lan¬ 
guage, 4 

B .duplication, origin and general 
use of, 32 

— employment of in Greek and 
Latin Perfect, 187, 195 , Present- 
stem, 205, Aonst, 201 

— ‘Attic’m Greek, 189 
Relationship between languages, 

evidences of, 18 

— illustrations of, for Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family, 23 , for Romanic 
languages, 24, 25 

Romanic or ‘Romance’ languages, 
their descent from Latin, 19 
Roots, definition of, 94 sqq 

— list of pronominal, 97 note 

S 

Sansknt, relationship of, to Greek 
and Latin, 17 

— alphabet, and value of to philo¬ 
logists, 38, Table of, Preface, ad 
fin 

Scipios, epitaphs of the, 241-243 
Sclavonic group of languages, 12, 

15* 
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Semivowels (fricative consonants), 
as distinguished from mutes, 32 

— m limited sense, consonantal 
sound of t, u, 35 note 

Senatusconsultum de Bacchanals 
bus, extract from, 243 
Sounds, relative strength and phy¬ 
sical conditions of, 29 
Sounds, relation of, to letters of the 
alphabet, 37 

Spirants (*, 2, /, v), their connection 
with spmtus asper and lews, 35 

— changes of, 65-69 
'Spiritus’ ‘asper/ and ‘lenis/ 34 
Stems, how distinguished from roots 

and inflected words, 98 
Suffixes, different kinds of, 100 


Tense-stems, 160, classification of, 
162 

Tenues, meaning of term, and va¬ 
rious names for, 32 
Tenmnational stage of language, 
see ‘ Inflectional ’ 

Teutonic group of languages, 12 
Thematic (connecting) Vowel, 165 


Transliteration of Sansknt charac¬ 
ters, Preface, ad Jin 
Turanian family of languages, 8 


Veib, how distinguished from noun, 
158 

Verb, forms of, more complex than 
those of nouns, ib 

— inflection, elements of, 161 

Vocative, not a case, 105, forms of, 

m Greek and Latin, 117,118 

Voice, distinctions of, m Sanskrit 
and Greek, 177 

Vowels, meaning of teim 30, enu¬ 
meration of, 35, 36, changes of, 
56, substitution, ib , loss, 59, 
assimilation, 6r, dissimilation, 62 

— auxiliary, prefixed or inserted, 
83 

Vowel-scales, 54, 55 

W 

Word-formation, processes of, 99 

Words, analysis of, into radical and 
formative elements, 92 

— division of, into noun and verb 
exhaustive, 93 



INDEX OF SOUNDS AND FORMS 
EXPLAINED 


[N B —In order to keep Greek and Latin forms together m this Index, 
the dilfeunt order of the respective alphabets has been thus adjusted 
i), w (=t, 6 ) appear uudei e,o, y under q, $ (th) under t, £ under z, 
f under x <p, x> appeal m their usual place, after u j 


A, the vowel 35 

— breaking up of, into E, 0, 36, 
54, 9S 

■a, accus sing, 115 
<1, instrumental sing ,131 
0, -«a, peif termination, 192,191 
-d, d, adverbial ternunat’ou (Latin \ 
247 

*«, neutei pluial, 155 

-a, adverbi il termination (Gr), 231: 

a, thematic, 166 

d (01 ig a), I E conjunctive suffix, 

•a weakening of, in Latin to /, 58 
alwinx, ptae turn, 236 
acestu, 228 

itcfr, aern 112 accrrtmus, 134 
(voc), a 5 «A</>w, 117 
adeo, 248 

<tc, nom plur, 113, gen smg ,121 
adfov, mhn (Doric), 231 
dyaydv, 160 
ayios, 66 

aqo , actus, afw, 77 

(tqo, in compounds -igo, 38 

dyXt,i26 

-ai (archaic), riom plur, 113, gen 
sing, 121 

~awa>, '(tvw, yerbs in, 104,209 
aid, aid (Done), 126 
alxitt}Tfy alx^rfy, 110 
a\a\rjpat, 189 
altcubt, aheunde, 71 
ahs, ahd, 153 
aim dAAor, 210 
ckkopou (sal 10), 209. 
alterae , dative, 153 
am (Eng), 169 
fya, ill, mi. 


apPporos, 84 
aptKyts, 2 sing, 170 
unfits, aft fie, 66, 74, 82, 144 
d/tJrfTraAav, 198 
avd, av, 157,252 
avaffffa, 7* 
dvbpos, 83 
ant&hac 124 
*ao, ‘a, gen sing, 119 
aw a{«, derivative verbs m, 103 
Apolones (old genitive), 62 
afipnme, adverb, 248 
ar-bitei, ai-cesko, etc (ad), 65 
aicem, 223 
afdjpoTai, 189 

* Aiyan meaning of the term, ro 
•as (archaic), nom plur, 113, acc 
plur, 117, gen smg (archaic), 
121 

•<w(I E), gen smg, 118 
(hdlus, 59 
aictvnai (future), 218 
aarrjp (star, Stella, etc), 1 7, 83 
arai, aro, 3 plur (Epic), 182 
‘AOrjvijfft (locative), 127 
drplKqs, 95 

‘Atmane-pada' (Sansknt), 177 
au, diphthong, m Latin, 36, 56 
auceps, aucup-u, 61,109 
aimm, 66, 221 
aya, verbal suffix, 103 

B, formation of sound, 33 
b, confusion of, with v sound in 
Latin, 68 

P, use of, by Greek writers to repre¬ 
sent Latin v, ib 

b, seldom initial m Sanskrit, 90. 

R naVoa*U/> 0 
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b, d, parasitic, in modem languages, d, ‘old’ ablative termination ^in 
84 Latm, 134 

bam, Lat imperf, 2114, quantity -d, neut sing termination (pro¬ 


of a in, 225 

fiaaikia (fiamkaj-s), 115 , $aaikius, 
118, 0 aaikrjos, 165 
ben?, malt, 124 

-bht (-<f>i), instrumental sing , 131 
-bi, dat sing, 143, as adverbial 
termination, 249 

- bhyam, dat sing (pronominal), 
143, - bhyam, dat plur , 129 
bibo, 205 

bifanam, adv, 249 
bin (German), 169 
bis ■= 5 /y, e;o 

-bo, Latin future in, 220, excep¬ 
tional forms in, of 3rd conjuga 
tion, ib 

bolus, bubus, 119 
(iois (jfloe-s), 118 
boverum, etc, gen plur, 123 
brother, frater, etc, 20, 91 
•bus (-bos, -bos), dat plur, 129 

C, in Latin, 31, 46 
— pronunciation of, 37 
capesso, 223 

eapio, m compounds -cipio, 58 
•ce, enclitic termination, 157, 248 
cecidi (cado ), 59 
ceterx, postert, etc, 133 
ci, pronunciation of, in Italian, 78 
c* and ti, interchange of, in Latin, 
78 

cito, adv, 248 
damor, clarus, 59. 

Claudius, Clodius, 56 

coerare, cotrare (old forms of cw are) r 

5 <S 

cdgo, 59 

condicw, orthography of, 78. 
confluxet, 228 
consumpse, 228 
corolla, 59 
corpus, corpor-is, 58 
coram, 249 

credere, etc (root dhd), 88, 227 

cuculus, 52 

cucurrt (eurro ) r 59 

cum (oiv), preposition, 50 

cum (quom, quum), conjunction, 62 

1), formation of sound, 33. 
d, change of, to l, r, 65 
d, parasitic before y, 80. 


nominal), 151 

da, dha, distinction between roots, 

baiSaktos, 53 
bams, 64 • 

de, preposition, 156 
de, adverbial termination, 248. 
bibat, 201 

dedro, dedrot, = dederunt, 199 
StiKvvpt, delfcyvfify, quantity of, 191 
btbififv (Ep ), Sitiifitv, 192 
baSiaooftat, 53 
k<piv, Sfkipis, 111 

131 

brjioto, 65 

-dem, -do, dam, etc, 156, 249 
demo, adv, 247 
dens, 156 

dlco (in die are, St/tij), 55, 206. 
dtcundo (jure), 57, 61 
Si'Si; btblvTwy (6<fti), 205 
SiSwpt, 53 
die, gen sing ,121 
dies, Dtespitcr, 1^6 
5 io t, adjectival termination, 80 
dm, 248 

Dins Pidins, 156 
dixti, 59, 228 
btfyai, 2 sing , 180 
dominus, fouuation of, 98 
dono dedit, 73 
5 us (imper), 170 
56 r(ipa, 107, 240 
Sovpos (Mpv), 119 

duellum (helium), duonorum (bono- 
mm), 51 

bvyov (Boeotian) = (vy6v, 80. 
dudum, 248 

dum (dam, dohjy), 186 
-dum, 156 

E, a phonetic variety of A, 3 6, 57, 

95 , position of, in scale of Latm 
sounds, 57 

e, affinity of, to r, 61 
-e, gen smg, 121 
8 (ong 8 ), abl smg, 125 
-e, -ei, - 1 , dat or loc, 128 
i, pronoun, 145, declension of, 145 
l, tor reduplication, 189. 
c, in conjug of weak aorist (Epic), 
317 

•i, -i, Latm adverbs m, 348. 



Index of Sounds and forms Explained. 26$ 

fa=P, 213 -tu, gen sing of a- stems in Greek, 

taSov, 164 119 


•tai (Epic), -«, -p, a smg mid , 180 

ecce, 248 

ecus (equus), 62 

iyh, iytvv, etc,070,142,147 

edim, 186 

tfSea, (ySuv), corrugation of, cp with 
Latin vtderam, 224 
ifanai (sed-es), 76 
u-, for reduplication, 189 
-u, 3 sing , 176 

uyv, optat , 186 , tfyv (= iff-lyv, 
syam, stem), conjugation of, ib 
thtoai, viginti, 78 
dpi, tipi {tctpi), t,, 99 
uv(-taa, <a),pluperf I smg, 223 
-tiv, infinitive in, 231. 
that tppevai, 230 
(Jo, to, (V, etc , 146 
uvupt, conjunctive, 169 
(tpa, feminine, 107, 240 
•us, 2 King , 170 
•us, -tffffa , adject, 235 
m, plur of 0- steins, 114, of 1 
stems 113 

•ets, dat plur of is, 63, 155 
t«»w, 154 

m, nom plur of w, 114, 155 
«lf, pieposition, 157 

UOTTJKUV, 66 

(k irovrSqnv, 131 

Iktov a, perfect, 79 

i\ 6 ,ffoa)v, 75,209 

•i)v, aor pas> ,225 

•tv, Done infinitive, 231 

-ellu 8 , -dim, ullu 8 , (diminutives), 59 

tfXvQov, (IXqXovOa, 54, 83 

■em, accus smg in Latin, 116 

•em, subj (optative) forms m, 186 

iptio, iptvs, ipovs, gen smg, 143 

if pus, 66,144 

iplv, 143 

ippl (Aeolic), 74, p, imp ,213 
-mdo (in), 157 
•tvai, infinitive, 230 
tv ttpa, tvtppa, iffTttXa, tartKXa, etc , 
216 

turn, nam, 83, 249 
plvairt (aorist), aor. 
tvvvpi, m tn, 74 

-erw, -enf-w, participial termination, 
103, 236 

tov (iraperf dpi), 213 
•ttJ, -tfa, derivative verbs in, 104, 
209, 210. 


ii/dovv, iwvobpj]v, iupaiv, etc, 164 

y<P l Plvfa I 3 I 
tiropai , sequor, 50 
iquester, 79 
equidem, qnidem, 83 
equus (ijriros, aovas), 49, 50 
erum, conjugation of, cp with Skt 
asam, Gk p, p, 213, quantity 
of a in, ib 

-ere, 3 plur perf indie, 58 
lire, 2 sing pass , 58 
ergo, adv ,247 
ipyov ( worl), 68 , 71 
eio, 221 
tppfov, 165 

erunt, 3 plur perf indie , 199, ten¬ 
dency to shorten e of, tb note* 

& (sum), et> ( edo ), 170 

♦ ts, nom plur ,112, -18 (Lat), 113 

-m, feminine termination, 108 

tffffa (tvvvpi), 216 

esse (edo), 74, 233, (sum), 233 

iofftva, txtva, 216, 217 

ia-ptv, h ri, 1 7 

iaffttrat, Doric fut, 218 

tff-fft (tl), 17, 170 

paw, 75, 209 

et>t (edo), 79 

ioravTts, 236 

tartXXa (Aeolic), I aor , 74 
rjtrOa, 171 

tdr/v, iOiprjv, conjugation of, 200 

tva&t (Epic), 164 

euntes, 61, 62,236 

extemjplo, 247 

exiet, 220 


F m Latm alphabet, 43, 69 
/ sound, formation of, 35, pronun¬ 
ciation, 69 

/ representing aspirate sounds, 70 

facestso, 223 

facilhnm, 75,134. 

fallo, <r<t>dKX a), 71, 

famul, 67 

fan, 70 

fdvi (Cp egi,jeci, etc), quantity of, 
196. 

faxim, 221 
femna, 70 
fenae (fee tut), 66 
Jmm, 75, 327. 

Jutitp n.sing, xsi. 
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fldes,fido,foedii 8 (foidos), 35 
foedos, fardeum (« hoedut , hor 
deum), 70 

fores (Ovpa, door), 70 
frac-tm, fraq or, 49, frartgo, 207 
fut, 70, 197 
fundo, <r<pev& 6 vTj, 71 


G, 10 Latin, 31, 46, pronunciation 
of. 37 

gaudeo, gamut, 59 
yevirtipa, 65 
7f v-i TTji, 165 
yivos, genus, janas, 38 
yenens, 7 tvovs , 61, 66,120 
genus, declension of, 137 
giqno, yiyvoj, 205 
7 vvai (voc ), 118 


H, the character, 43 
h, sound of, 34 

A, insertion of, after p, t, c r, m 
Latin, 82 

karena, hat undo, hat wspex, etc, 
orthography of, 82 
‘EtcaBg, //(Cuba ( Jhcobii ), 61 
Am (x 0 *s)> hi Return, 66, 126 
hie, peculiarities 111 declension of, 

154 

humps, hems, 50, 84 
htsce, nom plur, 114 
hoc » hue, 154 
honfir, konotis, 60 


I, vowel, 35, semivowel (Y), ib , 
attempts to distinguish them, 47, 
to represent i, 1 b 
I, scale of, 34, 55 
i sound, weikness of, 57, 59 
t representing a in Latin, 58 
t, loss of, m Latin, 59 
t, affinity of, for dental sounds, 62 
1 becomes e in contact with a, 0, u, 
62 

t (y), sound thrown back, 104 
- 1, nom plur of Latin 0 stems, 114, 
gen sing, 120 
-i (-at), alii sin£, 125 
-r(Gk <), loo sing (ong in), 126 
-t, increase of pionomm&l stems by, 
m Latin, 152, 1, Greek suffix, tA. 
i (perf subj ) and i (2 fut. mdic ), 
eonfiwion of, 184. ' 


f, characteristic of Latin perfect, 
198 

tam , 156 

‘if, -trj, 1, Gk optative suffix, 185 

ir/tu, 205 

Uvat, iptvat, 230 

tens, euntis, 236 

tet, 1, pass mfin ' 234, period of 
transition between, 233 
dlertim, cp with elicit urn, 239 
tlhco, adv, 247 
dims, tpious, etc , 62, 152 
•m, accus, nouns which retain, 113 
im (-lit), locative, of pronouns, 153 , 
as adverbial termination, 2^9 
im, subjunctive (optat) forms m, 
186 

imago, rnitor, 205 
iytv (dp), 206, imuH (<*o), ib 
- tmu<t, 1 plur perf indie, quantity 
of, 199 
VicltUus, 239 
uidupnatoi, 248 

-am, genitive from Latin nouns m 
'o(n), homo, etc, 62 
trig aunt, 169 
into diu, 136 

•ut, ‘to, verb forms in, 104, 208- 
211 

toptv, conjunctive, 183 
‘torn, tor, comparative suffixes, 132, 
M3 

twv, Iwvtt, luvya (dialectic for lyu), 
143 

imroi (equwt, ai^vas), 49, 50, 74 82, 
140 

iiriroTa, hnotrjs, 110 

ipsus, ipse, 58, 67, 133 

‘U, -U, of 3 conjug, quantity of, 210 

-is, dat plur, 130 

ioaai, 176 

icrpfv, 77 

•is»e, perfect mfin, 198, 232 
issimus, superlative, 75, 134 
nte, declension of, 150 
(orrj (foraOi), 171 , loras (partic), 
236 , Mi (dpi and o? 8 a), 170 
-iffTo s, Greek superlative, 134 
torup, 79 

•it, 3 smg perf indie, quantity of, 

197 note 
ita, if >6 

jugum, (vy 6 v, 80 
jure duundo (dative?), 128 
l(ov, Epic aor. mat, a 16 
305. 





k,\ in Sanskrit, 33 
K, m Latin, 46 
KAL (Kalendae), ib, 

■na, ‘ weak perfect,’ 193, aonst, ib 
Kakaipoip, 165 
fcam/us, vapor, 50 

KfmSwy, KtukvOi , Ktx&povro, etc, 
201 

tcivtos (Epic), 65 
Kiktffoa, 210 

KkavaavpeOa, Doric future, 218 
• kov, aoust (ijpvka-Kov, etc ), 201 
Kopvcau (ie6pv9-os), 75, 209 

L, formation of sound, 34, origin of 
its use as Roman numeral, 46 
l, affinity of, to u, 61 

I, interchange of, with r, 63, 64 
AA, by assimilation from A y, 101, 

104, 2og 

II, in Latin forms, 210 
-la, nom suffix, 103 
lac, lact-is, 73 
lacern, 223 
lacnma, 65 

A apfiavw, 208 
lautus, lotus, 56 

A tiv-ai, i-ktir-ov, \l-kocn a, 5 3, 54 

ktkaSov, kfkaxov, 201 

ktkattai, 180 

kiatropai (Air 17), 75, 209 

-AAw, verbs in, 104, 209 

locamm, 221 

kvato, 216 

M, formation of sound, 33 

— history of the character, 44 

— origin ot its use as Roman nu- 
moral, 46 

-in, 1 sing termination, Skt and 
Latin, 169 

-ma, -mo, -inon, etc, noun suffix, 
102 

mage ( magu ), 67. 
may liter, minuter, 133 
mayutru, nom plur ,114 
•pun, -aai, -Tin, middle and pass, 
theoues of their formation, 179 
malle, 233 
pappcupuv, 52 

-mas (Skt), -pits, -mus, 1 plur ,169 
paxicropai, paylaaopM, paxovpat, 
3*8 

mediae, pfooos, 210 
ptki, pikij-ot, 72. 


melior, 133, form, as compared with 
pakkov, 210 
tnemoria, 53 

-ptv, -p«t ( mm), 1 pen plur, 169 
- ptvat , -pev, infin in, 229 
-ptvo-s, participial suffix, 102, 236 
ptpipva, 70 

-pt8a, ■ peo$a , 181, -pt 9 ov (dual), 
182 

-pi, 1 pers sing, 169 
miles, milti-t*, 61 
ptpiopai, w, 206 
-/mm, 2 plur pass, 178 
nudo, adv, 247 

N, formition of sound, 33 
v, a final sound in Greek, 72. 

-v, accus sing m Greek, 11 t, 

•v, 1 sing termination, 169 
ya, -ye, -rrj, -w, use ot, to form the 
present stem, 207 
-nam, termination, 156 
vavs (naue, naus), paradigm of, 
f 39 „ 

yaw, vrja, 115 
ne (nae), vat, vi), 157, 248 
-ne, adverbul term, 248 
ney-otium (nec), 64 
nempe, 248 

veos (navas, novus ), 36 
veiroSts, 64 
nolle, 233 

nos, 144, vw, vote, von, vonv, ib 
-ns, accus plur m Gothic, 116 
-nt, final sound m Latin, 72, treat-* 
ment of stems in, 110, ill 
mm, nunc, 157 

0 , a phonetic variety of A, 36, 54, 

57. 95 

0 pupov and Cl ptya, 43 
-0, ablat sing, 124, Latin adverbs 
in, 247 

-a), 1 pers sing, 99 

-(p, -<f, dat sing, 128 

-w, Si, classification of verbB in, 168. 

S> (h-w-pi), conjugation of, 184 
S, contracted futures in, 219, ‘At¬ 
tic' future m, %b 
occurro ( obc ), 74 
Won's, dens, 83, 86. 

-01, -at, nom plur, 112, 
otSa (fibttv, video), 68, conjugation 
of, compared with Skt. veda, 
La’t. vidi, 190. 
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dbcos (vtcus), otvos ( vimm ), 71 

-OlfU, -0I1JV, optftt , 185 

~otv, dat dual, 130, -ouv (Epic), ib 

otno^unum, 73, 342 

oTcr 0 a, 171 

oil us, olm, 153 

6 mm, 74 

Ofupakot, 83 

-wv, gen plur,i22, participle, 232 
ovopa, nomen, 83 

ovt, participle stem, (Lat -ent), 
232 

-ovrt (-own), -unt, 3 pers plur, 57, 
176, - ovrai , -ouro, 182, 183 
-Ivtqjv (Done - 6 vtw), -unto, 3 plur 
imperative, 176 

-o<u, -o(o>, derivative verbs in, 104 
kprtkw, btpikkco, 206 
opao, 181, 212 

-air, -via, -or (for-), perf participle, 
231 

-air, Gk adverbial termimtion, 124 
is (of os, suus), 66, 145 , os and < 5 , 
15 ' 

-080, adjectival suffix, 235 
•ov, gen sing, r 19 
-ov (-«r 0, *<o), 2 smg mid, 180 
-owra, fem participle, 236 
fy, vox, paradigm of, 135 

P, formation of sound, 33, the cha¬ 
racter, 42 

p, seldom initial in Gothic and 
Saxon, 90 

p, insertion of, between m and t, s, l, 
84, 238 

pac itscor, irfjy-vvpt, 64 
padas (Skt) = vobos, vibes, nibas, 
57 

pagunt (xii Tab) = pangunt, 202 
vatvakius, 53 
vapupalvav, 53 

‘ Paramat pada ' (Skt), 177 
parentes, panentes, 202 
Partita (Paltlia), 79 
paterfamilias (gen), 121 
-pt, 157, 348 
v(t$<u, vivotOa, 54 
pqero, 71 

peptgi (pac-tum), 59 
vhtiopai, 77 
vivtSov, 301 
pepvli, expuli, 195 
-per (adverbial), 350 
perperam, 349 
wurovfuu, future, 319. 


petesso, 333 
vhrru, 53, 59 
plaudo, er-plodo, 56 
wk*v<Jtt<j6ai, vkevoovpfOa, Doric fut, 
218 

wheels (vkiK-oi), 50, 76 
vkoimos, 78, 175 

ir<$X«r, vokits (tonic), 112, woA.fir, 
accus plur, 117 

vikfeos, voktjos, troktos (Ion), gen 
sing ,119 
pone, adverb, 248 
pono, posui, 71 
pom, 233 
possem, etc, 227 
porgo, porriqo 59 
pote (potu), 67 
postruhe, 126. 
irot/r (pes), 91 
npaypa, vpaypar-os, 98 
rrpa£iofi(s (Done) future, 65, 218 
praesens, 103, 236 
pi idle, 156 
piocus, piecot, 35 
proptdiem, 136 

-pte, adverbial termination, 248 

Q, Q (Koppa), 45 
quaestor, qmesitor, 39 
quaestuts, quaesti (gen sing), 120 
qrnndo, 248 

quattuor, rirrapts, 51 
que, 248 

ques, nom plur, 114 
qut, adveib, 117, 248 
quia, 247 
quine, qutn, 248 
quis, ris, 51. 
quoad, 24S 
quod, 250 

quotet, dative, 128, 152, 155 
quoin, quum, cum, 62, 154 

R, formation of sound, 34, the cha¬ 
racter, 42 

r, affinity of to e, 61 
~r ( = se), characteristic of Latin 
passive terminations, 178 
-re (se), Latin infinitive, 232, 
original quantity of, 333 
recepso, 221 

-rem, imperf conjunctive, 327 
remus, 71, 

/J lot, (pptvoa, Ippvrjv, etc, 70, 206 
reppuli, repperi, rettvlt, 195 
/J»V® (Wurtel, wort), 71, 
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ftma, 71 

-rum, gen plur, 132 
-run, 126 

2, S, different forms of, 43 
9, changed to r between vowels m 
Latin, 64, 66 

t (a), changed & spmtus asper, 66 
<r between vowels lost in Gk, 66 
s, final, loss of, 67 
s, initial, loss of, 70 
• <r<r (rr), 75, 209 
88, m Latin, 75, 76 
-8, nominative suffix, 110 
-s (-as, -ts, -eg), nom plur, in 
-s, 3 sing (Eng), 176 
«, representing root as, -ts, various 
use of in verb formation, 214 note 
-<ra, ‘weak aonst,’ 215 
-aai, 2 sing mid, 181 
sal, aXs, 64 
<mv, the letter, 44 
‘ Sanskrit,’ meaning of the term, 11 
aarpqs, 81 
1 7 l 

-sco, -<jkoj, verb forms in, an 
scopulus, <TKQir(\OS, 61 
secnndus—sequtndus, 57 
sedes ((Sot), 35, 64, 66 
-otta, ‘ Aeolic optative,’ 217 
senatuos, scnatuis, senati [gen sing ), 
120 

scpultus (sepelto), 61 
sepositus, sepostus, 238 
sequor, hropai, 50 
sequor, socius, 55 
90 0 , 205 

-ai, s (Skt *si, -s), 2 sing term , 170 
01, -aat, dat (locat) plur, 127 
8t, sic, 155 
-0i, 3 smg, 175 
-91, Latin perfect m, 196 
sido, 205 
tilva, vki), 64 

aim (stem), conjugation of, 186 

8l8tO, 205 

01O) (Doric), future termination, 
218 

-00, 2 sing raid (secondary form), 
180 

so, -»m, -sere, Latin future forms 
m, aai 

-00), formation of future in, 218-320 
sollistumum (tnpudsum), 134 
owpa, 0 & par-os, 72 
8 ont (Fregfh), 17. 


spar-sus, 239 
88m, plup conj ,327 
-oca (-rro)), verbs in, 75, 209 
0<p&, 0<pm, etc, 145. 

•sf, a sing term (Eng and Germ ), 
172 

statm, 249 
stdla, 17, 59, 83 
0&a, 3 sing 171-174 
-00at, inf, 173, 232 
• 0 &(, 181 
oBivco, 81 

•a6o), 173,183, -O0OJV, -oBmav, 183 
sti, 2 sing, 173 
stall us, stohdus, 61 
sub (biro), 8us (vs), 35 
aiiv, cum, 50 
sulcus (oXkos), 61 
summits, 74 

simpsi, sumptus (sumo), 238 
ovplodts (Done), 170 
gum (of os, St), 66, 145 
sya, gen smg, 118 

T, change of, to 0 before 1, 78, 175, 
in Latin (-U to -si), ib , (-tus, 
participle suffix, to sus), 239 
-t, nominative of stems in, 111 
ta , pronominal stem, declension of, 
150 

-tai, the root, modifications of, 95 
-tat, noun suffix (igency), 7, 103, 
240 

-tara (-rtpo-s ), comparative suffix, 
, x 33 

Turov, gen plur, 122 

tago = tango, 201 

-rt, 2 plur, 174 

r (010 (Epic), gen sing , 145 

TfTa-fWV, 201 

r(Tij<j>Oat, 232 

TtTVCpWS, TtTV<pOT-OS, 110 

-vqp, Trap, -Tpov (Lat -tor, -tram), 
noun-suffixes, 240 
-th, 3 smg term (Eng), 176 
6iXo>, (BtXo), 83 
■$r)v, aonst pass ,226 
0ijXvs (frnina), Bgp (/era), 35, 86, 

91 

0(6s, vocative, 118 
Bis, 171 

-$t, 2 sing imper, 171 
0lv,0ts,iil 

-Bo) (pres b - 9 ov (aor ). 226. 

Bvydrqp, daughter, 86 
rlOqii, 3 sing, 175, 
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4 im, adverbial termination, 349 
rts, guts, 51 
-Its, 3 plur, 175 

-to), - to, verbal suffix (present stem), 
308 

-Tor, 3 dual, 175 

-Tucrav, 3 plur imperat, 176 

rptis, tree, etc, 20, 86 

ri 5 (tn 5 ), thou, etc, 20, 86, 145 

tugartim ( tego ), 63 

TVV17 (Boeotian), 145 

•turns, fut participle, 240 

turtur, 52 

tus, participle suffix, 237, t of, 
softened to s after dental stems, 
239 , 

rwp-Otis (tvtt-tcd), 50 
ri 'xpOyrt, 1 aor imper, 170 
■rvtpas, rtyavT-os, no 

U, vowel sound of, 33 
— character ( V ) in Greek, 43 
v (-f), changes of, 68 
«, affinity of to l, 61, 195 
v (Latin), pronunciation of, 68 
vapor, Kamos, so 
-vas (Skt), dual, 170 
vayam (bkt), nom plur 1 pron, 

„ 170 

vfipLS {Imp), 64 
velle, 232 
Veda, Vedic, 53 

-m (-m), Latm perfect m, 196, 
origin of, 197 
vtciem, 79 
wctrix, 107 

ndt, conjugation of, cp with oi 5 a, 
etc, 190 

nderam, cp with j jSta, fouv, 224 

t ngintt, tkoai, 78 

mrgo, virago, 59 

vtxem, 228 

ululo, S 3 

um, gen plur, 122, adverbial ter* 
mutation, 249 

uiueruts, utnor, orthography of, 82 
-undue, gerundive termination, 57 
•unt (-ovn, -ovai), 3 pers plur, 57, 

vo), -vfw, etc, derivative verbs in, 
104 

volumns, 57 
vox, roots, vtico, 99 


-wo*, -uut, -nie, gen sing of w* 
stems, 120 

viri, tub, 35 ; fnral, 249 
Hi, gen sing m Latin, 119, 152 
wplvt}, 66 
itsura, 236 
uti, ut, 155, 248 

$, in Greek alphabet, 45, as 
numerical sign in Homan ditto, 
46 

-<f>a, ' aspirated perfect, 194 < 

<p&<rOa>, 174 

<ptpo)v, ferent, paradigm of, 136. 

<ptv£ovpat, future, 65, 218 
-<pt, -<piv ( bhi), instrumental, 131 
<poptoiot, 3 plur (Aeolic), 176 
<ppa(a>, 76 

X, history of the character, m Greek 
and Latin, 45, 46 

Xapltooa, 210 

*X (a > *X (va > e t° . 70, 3o6, 216 
X*ps (Aeolic) = x*‘P> 111 
Xfvw (Aeolic), 68 
X^wv, x^^vos, 110 
Xpyv, imperiect, 163 

'V, the character, introduction of, 45 
tpiXa ypapfiara, if/ikais ypdfuy, 32 

S ( = ks), history of, 45 

Y, the character, 47 

y, the semivowel sound of i, 35 
y, how represented in Greek, 65 
y (t), influence of in assimilation, 
75 . 209 

-ya ‘0* **)> noun suffix, 102 
ya (ig, 10,1, etc), verbal suffix, 103, 
185 (optative), 208 (presentstem), 
feminine teiunnation, 107 
-yant {yam, tans, -teuv, -ios), compara¬ 
tive suffix, 132. 
yug, the root, 80 

Z, in Greek alphabet, 44, in Roman, 
f 6,47. 

Zeus, 76 

-(w (* Sy, yy), verbs in, 104, 209. 

(vy 6 v (root yug), 80. 

{ipy, 80. 


THE END. 
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trated by Hans Tkivi r Royal Svo, Prioe 20s net, or m Tuo Volumes, 
10s net each 

FAIRY TALES FROM THE SWEDISH OF BARON DJURKLOU Trans¬ 
lated by.H I. Bbai kstad, with lllustiations by T Kjitklskv and 
Erik Werknskiold and a Frontispiece b> Carl Larssov 4to boards 
Price 3s. fid 

THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS By William Nicholson. With 
Rhymes by Arthur Waugh 4to boards Price 5s 
• # * Thdreis niton limited Edition on famines? Vellum Price 12* fid net 
THE BELOVED SON The Story of Jesus Christ, told to Children By 
Mrs Francis Rye lfimo, cloth Price 2s 6d 
A BATTLB AND A BOY. By Blanche Willis Howard Crown 8vo, 
cloth gflt With 89 Illustrations by A MacNiell-Barbour Price fia 
GIRLS AND WOMEN. By E. Chester Pott 8vo, price 2s fid or gilt 

LITTLEJOHANNES. By F. Van Eeden. , Translated from the Dutch by 


Eeea ant> Crttldsm, 

THE ETERNAL CONFLICT An Essay By William Romalne 
Paterson (Brniamin swikt) CtouuSvo bs 

VILLAGE NOTES, and some other Papers By Pamela Tennant. With 

* Illustrations from Photographs Cr«>wn 8vo Puce 6s 

STUD'ES IN STYLE By W H Helm F’cap 8vo, gilt top Price 3s net 

THE QUEEN S SERVICE By Horace Wyndham. Crown 8vo , 3s fid 

CAN WE DISARM ¥ By Joseph McCabe Written m collaboration with 
OxoaoxB Iiarirk Crown bvo , 2 s fid 

TROOPER 3809 A Private Soldier of the Third Republic By 
Lionel Decle, Author of “ Three Years m Savage Africa ” With 8 
Illustrations by H < hastier Crown 8vo , fis 

THB FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD By Ernest B Williams. 
Author of ‘ Made in Germany ” Crown Svo , 2s fid 

“MADE IN GERMANY.” By Ernest Edwin Williams. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, 2 s fid , paper covert, la 

ANIMA PORTAL A Selection from tbd unpublished Note Books of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge Edited by E. H Coleridge Crown 8vo, price 7s fid. 

ESSAYS. By Arthur Christopher Benson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
price 7s, fid. 

MAIN CURRENTS. IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE By 
George Brandes Volume I , “ The Emigrant Literature ” Demy 
8vo Price fis, net 

HBNBIK IBSEN AND BJORNSTJERNB BJORNSON By George 
Brandos. Authorised translation With introduction by William 

< mum 0 Edition in OAVolama, DmrSro , 10. Mi • 

88S»fCTSP«tfSSg«Wr»; B, Own lilnulxiry, btOfftim*. 
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Essass artb Ctittdsm — Continued. 

«ITICAL to KIT^ TS . By Edmund Gosse Crown 8vo.» Buckram 

SiSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund OosM. Third Edition* Crown 
8 vo, buokram, jilt top, price 7a 6d 

_V A Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net 

QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Essay* By Edmund Goss#. Crown 8vo, book* 
nun, gilt top, price rs 6d 
V A limited Edition on Large Paper, 2 fie net 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES A Contribution tathoHbtoryo# 
English Poetry By Edmund Gosse. A New Edition. Crown 8vo» 
buckram, gilt top, 7s 6d 

THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. By Arthur Symons. 

Crown 8vo , buckram, 6s 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCBY. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes from the Author’s Original MSS , by Aiaxi.trz>ui 
H Japp, LL D , P R S E , fto Crown 8yo, price 6s each 
I. Susplria de Profundis. With other Essays —II. Conversation 
and Coleridge. With other Essays , 

THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE Translated by Chabm*| 
Godprhy Lkland, TIA, PELS (Hans Breitm&nn) In Eight 
Volumes, Crown 8vo, cloth, fts per volume Cabinet Edition, boxed, 
price £2 10» the set Large Paper Edition, limited to 60 Numbered 
Copies, price £6 net the set 

. I Florentine Nights, &e —II, III Pictures of Travel. IV Thf 
Salon -Va VI Germany —VII, VIII French Affairs. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. Qy HJalmnf 
Hiopth Bovesen Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d net, 

AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Reflections By William Archer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth Pricers 

AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS From a French Point of View. 

JOHN KING’S°QUESTION CLASS By Charles M Sheldon, Author 
of ‘In His Steps,” &c Crown8vo Colonial Edition Paper, Is 

Eioorapbp anb Ibistorp. 

TH^ LOVE LETTERS OF PR NCE BISMARCK Edited by Prince 
Herbert Bismarck Two Volumes* Demy 8vo , with Portraits 
20 s net 

FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON Twelve Soldiers Edited by 
Spencer Wilkinson. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord 
Robert* op Kandahar With Portraits and Plana 8vo, Price 10s 6<| 
FROM HOWARD TO NELSON Twelve S^lors Edited by John Knox 
Laughton, M A With Portraits and Maps 8vo, Price 10s 8d 
WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL Hunter and Explorer The Story of his 
Life, with certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private 
Journal of David Livingstone hitherto unpublished By his Eldest 
Son, W Edward Osweil, of the Middle Temple, Bamster-at-Law 
With an Introduction by Fk anus Gai ton ,DCL,FR8 ,FRG8 Ac 
I n Two Volumes With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations Demy 8vo. 
Puce £1 5s net 

THE L»FE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE (DEAN OF 8T 
PAUL 8) Now for the first time Revised and Collected by Edwwu 
Gossk, M A, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon LL D , of the Uni¬ 
versity of St Andrews In Two Volumes, 8vo Price 24# net 
1812—NAPOLEON I IN RUSSIA By Vasslll Verestchagln. Wfth 
an introduction by R Whttoing Illustrated from sketches aad 
paintings bv the authors Crown 8vo , 8s 
MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE* 1812-1813. Authorised trans¬ 
lation from the French original Edited by Paul Cotton and Maurice 
Henault With a frontispiece. 8vo„8s. 

HEW ‘LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. Omitted from the collection publish#! 
under the auspices of Napoleon III. Translated by Lady Mary LOni 
Demy 8vo, with frontispiece, 16e, net. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DOC DE SAINT-SIMON ON THE TIMES .OF L 0 «m 
XIV. AND THE REGENCY WithWplates In four Totems* 8&S 
£8 18a 8d net, 

m \ 
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^ UD IES,~,,°F FRENCH CRIMINALS OF THE , NINETEENTH 
CENTURY By H B Irving Demv 8vo 10s net 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE. The Recollection, 
of a Spy By M&jor Henry Le Caron. With New Preface 8vo, 
boards, price 2s. 6d , or doth, 3s 6d 

• The Library Edition, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 8vo, 14s, is stiU 
on sale . 

THE NATURALIST OF THE SEA-SHORE The Life of Philip Henry 
Gosse By his son, Edmund Gosse, Hon M A , Tnmty College, 
Cambridge With a Portrait 8vo , price 6s 
LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR From the French of M. Guyau. 
Crown 8vo , cloth 5s 

THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE By Charles Whibley Crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece 7s bd 

STUDIES IN FRANKNESS By Charles Whibley Crown 8vo , with 

Frontispiece, pnce 7s fid 

A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS By Charles Whibley. Crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece 7s fid 

THE WOMEN OF HOMER By Walter Copland Perry With 

22 Illustrations 8vo price 6s 

KRUPP’S STEEL WORKS By Prof F C G Muller With 9a 
Illustrations Authorised Translation 4to 26s net 
UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE The Anfcobiography of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Official By Sir W F Mieville, K C M.G Crown 8vo , 
with Portrait price M 

ANNALS OF SANDHURST A Chronicle of the Jtoyal Military College- 
fiom its Foundatu n to the Present Dav with a Sketch of The History 
of the Staff College By Mapr A 1 Mi hikr-Fkrjumav With 

12 tall page Illi si rations Deim 8v > Price 10s net • 

A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE, SINCE 1814. 
translated from the French <1 C Seignobos In Jwo Volumes- 
Domv 8vo Price 20s net 

THE AWAKENfNG OF THE EAST Siberia-Japan-China By 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu Translated bv Richard Davk\ With a- 
Preface by Ifrvm Normav Crown 8vo Price (>s 
THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES A Narrative of the Move- 
mentin England 1605-1616, which resulted in the Plantation of Nortb 
America by Englishmen, diBtlosmg the Contest between England and 
Spam for the Possession of the Soil now occupied by the United State* 
of America set forth through a senes of Histoncal Manuscnpts now 
first printed, together with a Ee-issue of Rare Contemporaneous Tracts, 
aooompamed by Bibliographical Memoranda, Notes, and Brief Biograph¬ 
ies Collected, Arranged, and Edited by Alexander Brown, F.R.H.S, 

In two volumes, royal 8vo, buckram, with 100 Portraits, Maps, and 
Plans, price £9 18s fid net 

DENMARK: its History, Topography, Language, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Social Life, and Finance Edited by H. Weitemeyer, Demy 8ro, 

. cloth, with Map, pnce 12s fid 

, * # * Dedicated, by permission to ff R ff the Princess of Wales 

AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED Viscount Elie De Gontaut- 
Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 1871—1877 From His Dianes and Memo¬ 
randa! By the Duke De Broglie. Translated with Notes by Albert 
D Vandam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris ” 8vo, 10s fid 
STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. From the French of Count BenedettU 
French Ambassador at the Court of Berlin Svo, cloth with Portrait, 
price 10s fid 

MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. By the Author of ** An Englishman in Paris ” 

Second Edition, 8vo, pnce 2s 6d net 

THE LITTLE MANX NATION. (Lectures delivered at the Boyal Institution, 
1801} By Hall Caine. Crown 8vo, pnce, doth, 3s fid , paper, S» fid. 

ISRAEL AMONG! fHE NATIONS. By Ahatole Lerov-Beaulieu, 

Translated frofa the French In One volume, 8vo, price 7 » fid 

THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN A Private Reoord of Publio Affair* 

By J*P FitzPatrlck 8vq,, doth, 10s net Also & Popular Edttifib| 
Crown8vo , Jla 6 d net Paper Edition, 6d net * 

THB WORLD’S HISTORY* A Survev of Man’s Reeord. . Edita 
by Dr H. F. Helmoi# With an introductory essay br the Rig 
Hon James Br>ce, D.C.L., LLDj F.R.S* In 
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JBtoflrapby aitb Iftigtorg- Continued 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY, or the Alms of Afrikanderdor. 

Bv Fred W Bell, F S S Derhysvo i*n< f 5s mt 
THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM A Persona] Record *f Forty 
Vcirs m South Vfuca B John Scoble, < omspondent m 

Pntoiia puoi to the present Wat and H R Abercrombie, ot the 
lutdligence Dipirtment (apt (" Ion> ribimfy Edition, svo, doth 
Price 10, net V pul ir 1 dilion, >* bd tiff , 

WHY KRUGER MADE WAR, or Behind the Boer Scenes By John 
M Buttery With two < hapMs on the last and tut tin ot th< 
Rind and the Mining rndustij Hy A Cool tcu Kr \ ( nmn su> 

] n<e ,<= id 

TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE BOERS By an Ex- 
Lieutenant of General de Villebois-Mareuil With iMip mil 

Pol trait imuuSw. I loth to 

THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA Its Value and Development By W 
Bleloch tt ith I Hum nr* ions. Maps and lh tgiame DtmvSvi Its 
n* t 

B>oetrp. 

THE FOREST CHAPEL, and other Poems By Maxwell Gray 

Authoi ot * The Sih rue ot D >n Maitland ' i* I * up Svo 5« 

POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ 1 1 instated from the Persian oy 
Okiihi up I on iniAs Bkii Small crown hvo , pnu os 
THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT Sided and mangid by W E 
Hkm i v and (li on* x Wnmim With a Pitfutoij Note by W h 
Ihufi Crown S\o ,piiLi bs 

THE" BLACK RIDERS, and other Lines By Stephen Crane lfimo 

, leather gilt, 3s net 

FIRDAUSI IN EXILE, and other Poems By Edmund Gosse 
Fcap Svo , with Frontispiece, price bd nrl 
ON VIOL AND FLUTE By Edmund Gosse Fcap 8vo , with Frontis¬ 
piece, pries 3s 3d n *1 

IN RUSSET AND SILVER Poems By Edmund Gosse. Author of 
“Gossip m a Library,” Ac F’oap price la fid net 
IN CAP AND GOWN Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit Edited 
by Charles Whibley Thud 1 dition With Iiontispieu . ( rown 
«\o 5a bd „rf * 

A CENTURY OF GERMAN LYRICS S lected, Arranged and Translated 
by Katf FnKrrujRAiii Kbokkxu, Fcap 8vo price 3<< 6d 
LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS 1500-1800 With Notts by Raiph 
H Caine Fcap 8vo, rough edges, price 3s bd 
*•* Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, 10s bd ret 
IVY AND PASSION FLOWER Poems By Gerard Bend&ll, Authoi 
of “ Estelle,” &c , &c 1 ‘Arno, cloth, price 3s fid 
VERSES By Gertrude Hall 12mo, cloth, price 3a fid 


She Drama. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR \ I unc il II mi met m'lhiu 
\* Bv R Marshall lbmo , doth _n i„i , jup, r is t>«l 
THE FANTAST1CKS V L muntit < mm d\ m I bin Acts Ry Fc[mond 
Rostand 1 1 • 1 1 \ toil* int > 1 n., ish \tis< b\ L um i Liiminu 
lb rim, * loth I tn e 3- (,<] 1'iptj l> id 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC A Play in Five Acts By Edmond Rostand 

Authorised i i id «il ition pitpiri 1 with tin htlp of the Authoi Small 
4to,p»ice5a Popular I dilion, lbnio cloth 3s bd pxpir, la 6d 
THE GHETTO Drum in lour \ H Iieelv idipt*d ttom (lit Dutch 
ot Unman Ekij< imim Jun By Chester Bailey Fernald U>mo, 
cloth 3s bd ptpir, Is Od 

THE PLAYS OF W E HENLEY AND R L STEVENSON 
DEACON BR0DIE BEAU AUSTIN ApMIRAL GUINEA. 
MACAIRE In one volume crown bvo cloth An edition of 260 
copies only 10a fid net Also sepaiately lfimo , cloth, 2s fid , 
paper, la fid each 

THE PLAYS OF HENRIK IBSEN 

THE MASTER BUILDER REDDA GABLER LITTLE EY0LF 
JOHN GABRIEL B0RKMAN Sm^ 4to , cloth, 5s , paper, 1b 6d 

each 

WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN Small 4to, cloth -Puce la fid 

BRAND: A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. SnJBlto, cloth , 7 * fid 
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THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN 

HANNELB LONELY. LIVES THE WEAVERS 16 mo , doth, 
2s fid, paper Is fid each 
THE SUNKEN BELL Fcap Svo boards, 4b net 
<TBE PRINCESSE MALEINE A Drama In Five Aets. (Translated by 
Gerard Harry), and THE INTRUDER A Drama In One Act By 
Maurice Maeterltnek "With an Introduction by Hall Came, and a 
Portraitnf the Author Small 4to, cloth, 6a 
THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT A Comedy In FouV Acts By 
Count Lyof Tolstoy Translated from the Russian by K J Dillon 
With Introduction by A W Pinero Small 4to, with Portrait, 6 s 
Pip 1, Is fid 

KING ERIK A Tragedy By Edmund Gosse A Re-issue with a 
Critical Introduction hr Mr Theodore Watts Fcap 8vo, boards, 6s net 
THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W PINERO 

THE TIMES THE PROFLIGATE THE CABINET MINISTER. 
THE HOBBY HOR^E LADY BOUNTIFUL THE MAGISTRATE 
DANDY OICK SWEET LAVENDER THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 
THE WEAKER SEX THE AMAZONS THE NOTORIOUS Mrs 
EBBSMITH THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT THE SECOND 
Mrs TANQUERAY THE PRINCFSS AND THE BUTTERFLY 
TRELAWNY Or THE “WELLS” THE GAY LORD QUEX, 
lfimo paper covers, Is 6d o» cloth, 2s fid each 
THE DRAMA Addresses By Henry Irving With Portrait by 
J MoV Whistbr He ood Edition Fcap 8vo, 3s fid 
SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OV THE MODERN STAGE An 
Address delivered to the Playgoers’ Club at St James’s Hall, on Sunday, 
6th December, 1891 By Hsbbkht Bkkbbohm Tbbk Crown Svo, sewdfl, 
fid net 


THE TYRANNY OF TEARS A Candy ml ir t t« Bv C Haddon 
Chambers Klin »l»th Tn e 2* (1 Pip-i Is Id 
THE DEAD CITY V lliy m 1 it. V ts Bv Gabriele D’Annunzio 

11 nisi itt i Jiy Ari m h S\ m in'. Srnill If > < 1 >th I tico is fid 

JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAY FELLOWS B) Osman Edwards 

With 12 Wite npnluicd m ( ol urs fiom .Japanese Originals 
Svo Piui JO. mt 


Science aitfc Education. 

THE FRENCH A^D ENGLISH WORD BOOK A New Dictionary of the 
turn ml 1 uglish ringings with Ruination of Pionounciation, 
1 tyrn llogns md Dales ot 1 ailitst Vj puirame of Fri nth Words in tne 
I angjia.ee Bv H Edgren, Ph D and P B Burnet, M A With 
hti Imiodurti n by It J I ion , li 1 itt , M A Svo , cloth 10s , or 
Fab Mm otei 12s 

THE PLAY OF MAN By Carl Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Lfn veisity ot Basel Iranslatul with the authors co-operation bv 
Li /mu in L Budvvin with a piifacc by J H^Iark Bahwin, 
PI D II in he (Ox n Professor in Prmcct m University 7s fad net 
SEMANTICS Millie# m the Smnce of Meaning Bv Michel Brdal, 
Pnfts'orof ( ompiritive (irammar at the College dt 1 ranee Trans* 
Ittid bv Mis lli \u\ I ini With a Pieface by J P Postgate, 
hroteswii of Pompsifttive Philology at Umversitj College, London 
Laigi ( ionn Svo, doth Price 7s fad net 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY An Elementary Treatise on the Construction and 
Appluaton of the felephotographic Lens By Thomas R. 
Dallm^yer, F R A S , Vice-President of the Royal Photographic 
Society 4to , cloth with 26 Plates and bS Diagrams Price 16s net 
OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY A Popular Study m Physio¬ 
graphy By N S Shale »•, Piofessor of Geology in Harvard University, 
In oner volume, Svo , with 10 full-page illustrations, 7s 6d 
MOVEMENT Translated from the French of E Mabby By El*U 
Pritchard, M A , M B 'Oxon ) In One Volume, Crown 8vo, with 170 
Illustrations chiefly fromnnstantaneous photographs Pnoe 7s fid* 

THE STORY OF SHE GREEKS. By H. A, Guerhayr^tpwn fa., mr 
IUnstratio ite. ■am fid 
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Science anb EbaHettcre— umtmtud 

THE COMPLETE INDIAN HOUSEKEEPER AND COOK Gividr f , e 
duties of Metres* and Servant*, the ileneral Management of the 
House and Praqjtical Recipts tor Cooking in all its brandies 
Flora Annie Steel and Grace Gardiner. Fourth Edition, revnM 
to date Crown 8vo , 6s * 

THE COOK S DECAMERON Bv Mrs W G Waters With 200 

Keeipis ( rown Hvo PnceJs »>d 

THE AMERltAN SALAD BOOK By Maximilian De Loup (rown 

MO Cloth is (at 


HEINEMANN'S SCIENTIFIC HV VDBOOKS. 

THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM Of TO-DAY PREFORMATION or 
EPIGENESIS By Dr Oscar Hertwig, t anslated by P Chalmers 
Mitchell, M A Crown 8vo , cloth, 3s 8d 

MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY By A B Griffiths, Ph D FRF 
(Edln ), F C S Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated 7s fid 
MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, TIN, AND LEAD 
ORES By Walter Lee Brown, B Sc Itmoid Corrected and 
considerably Fnlaiged, and with ihaptirs on the Assaying of Fuels, 
Iioti ind Zinc Ous, A< By A B Griffith*, Ih D F K s Edm), 
PCS Ntw Edition Crown 8vo, cloth, IlluttiaUd, price 7s fid 
OteODESY By J Howard Gore Crown 8vo, ilotl, Tllnstiatcd, fis 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES By Arthur L Kimball, of 

the Johns Hopkins University Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated,^ 

MEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY By Professor R H Thurston, of 
Cornell University Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, fie 


EFE"E» TURES OF THE WORLD 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL D. 

% Series of Short Histories of the Ancient and Modern I iteratures of 
the World Each volume will treat an entire literature, anti will aim at giving 
a uniform impression of its development, history, and character, and it* 
relation to previous and to contemporary work 


hack Volume Large Crown Svo., Cloth , 6 s 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gilbert Murray, 

•M A , Professor of Greek m the University of Glasgow 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERA1URE. By Edward Dowden, D.C L., 
LL D , Professor of English literature at th» University of Dublin 

A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE ByEdmundGosse, 
Hon M A , of Trinity College, Cambridge 

A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE By Rlehard Garnett, C.B., 
LL D , Keeper of I’m ted Books m the British Museum 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Janes Fltzmaurice- 
Kelly, Corresponding Member of the Spanish Academy 

A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. By W G. Aston, M.A., 
C.M.G , I .ate Acting Secretary at tl*e British Legation at Tokio 

A HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Franus Count Lutzow. 
A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. ByK.'Wallszewski 


A HISTOBY OF SANSCRIT LITERATURE By A. A Macdonell, M.4., 
,^^Mpdeo prafapor of Sanscrit at the University of ' Jo rd 

i Itamtffit Cffltf £SE LITERATURE. By Pro*%A, (HUa. Li .D 




